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THE CHILDREN 


No. I. 


CHARLIE’S PET. 


g=@ HARLIE was not a rich boy, 
spa in fact he was the son of 

‘Ng day-labourer, who at the 
gua best of times made from 
eight to ten shillings a-week ; 
and in the winter, when the 
bitter winds and frosts set 
in, was out of work for a 
fortnight or more at once, 
making it a hard pinch for 
Charlie and his brothers and sisters, and 

et more so for their mother. I have 

nown Mrs. Gibbs come to me with her 
white, thin face, for work, or soup, or 
some trifling help, never complaining ; 
but when she was questioned it would 
turn out that she had scarcely tasted 
food for forty-eight hours. She worked 
hard, getting up at four on a summer morn- 
ing, to help her husband to keep their gar- 
den in order; then tidying the children 
and the house, and going on with her wash- 
ing or sewing, as the case might be. Al- 
ways full of her little plans, always cheer- 
ful, and patient ; but, fzht as they would, 
they were very poor, acarcely able to keep 
their heads above water. Charlie took after 
his mother, for while the other children 
were fat and roay, he was thin and pale ; 
very quiet too, with great blue eyes, 
which opened wide when you spoke to 
him, as if to take in you and all your 
meaning. 

They lived in the centre of the great 
Gloster Plain, far away from a village ; so 
the children could not go to school —their 
mother taught them at home; besides, 
Charlie nursed the baby (for the time 
being), and did every small service which 
was within his power. When his mother 
was ill no girl could be more gentle, and 
Mrs. Gibbs managed her children so well, 
that a word from her was enough to con- 
trol them; they loved her dearly, and 
you may C= from what I have told 
you, that Charlie’s pet could neither have 

een a large nor an expensiveone. It was 
not a great shepherd-dog, with his rough 
coat and clever face; or a cat, for the cottage 
was so new that there was no fear of mice ; 
and although he fed the pig every day, 
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Charlie considered him (and with some rea- 
son) as by no means an attractive animal. 
Cocks and hens they had none; eggs and 
chickens to sell being one of Mrs. Gibbs’ 
most ambitious dreams. No! Charlie's 
pet was a small wood-dove, which had 
tumbled out of its nest in Breedon Wood 
one summer morning, and which Charlie 
had found whilst busy with the others 
gathering fir-cones for the fire on his 
mother’s baking-day. He caught the bird 
with some difficulty, as its wings were 
getting strong, and brought him most care. 

ully home, where “ Tom” (as they named 
him) was put into a basket with some soft 
hay for a bed, and fed with a portion of 
the children’s meals. 

Children have a way of their own of 
taming dumb creatures which a grown-up 
person, with the best intentions, cannot 
imitate. You would fancy their little fat, 
unsteady hands, must put the animals they 
handle to great inconvenience; aud yet, 
except now and then, a cross dog, or cat, 
who has caught some of its owner's bad 
temper, they are much preferred to their 
seniors ; and it is wonderful what friendship 
will grow up between the animals and the 
children of a house. Tom soon got ridicu- 
lously tame ; you would have thought that 
he felt he was born to be used as a play- 
thing. All Charlie’s spare moments were 
given to him; he taught him to perch on 
one hand while he walked about the field, 
holding baby Willie in the other, with 
Walter and Polly for admiring spectators. 
He taught him to pick peas from between 
his lips or his jacket pocket, as the case 
might be, and fed him the first ree 
when he awoke in the morning. 


from this last custom Tom learnt one of ; 
his oddest tricks, which, moreover, no ; 
ut up : 


one taught him. Mr. Gibbs had 
a little dove-cot close to the children’s 
window, and there Tom roosted in the 
softest hay and feathers which could be 
found for him ; and every day, as regu- 
larly as the sun rose and six o'clock in 

morning came, Tom would perch on the 
window-sill, and tap with his beak on the 
panes till his master came with his break- 
fast. It was as good as a clock to him, 
Charlie said ; and, in fact, rather better: 
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for whereas the clock would have struck six 
and stopped, Tom went on with his steady 
knock till the children answered him. 

Having all this good care taken of him, 
Tom grew a fine plump bird; his wing was 
cut that he might not fly too far, but be- 
yond that he was quite his own master for 
the best part of the day ; and when the 
autumn came, and the wide cornfields 
round the cottage turned golden, and the 
wheat bent its head from the weight of the 
seed it carried, then the reaping began, and 
it was a merry time for the Gibbses. The 
father had as much work as he could do ; 
the little box which held the rent money 
grew heavier, and the children thought it 
quite a weight to lift. Then, when the 
sheaves were carried and the fields were 
bare, the gleaning . Every one, even 
the baby, could help in this ; and they 
would come home at night with many a 
scratch on their tired legs, but proud of the 
bundle of rich ears each had to carry. 
There was another sort of gleaning, too, 
which lasted much longer than the first, 
and was altogether for Tom’s benefit. 
Charlie and Walter wou!d run after the 
carts as they went along the road, and pick 
up carefully the stray ears which had 
caught on the hedges ; or they would come 
home from their walks with a fine bag of 
wild tares, or the gleanings of the pea and 
bean-fields ; and these things were put by 
in a great chest in the wood-house, to serve 
as winter food for Charlie's pet ; and some- 
times, as Mrs. Gibbs watched their store 
growing, she would give a little sigh and 
wish that her pets could have been as easily 
provided for. She dreaded the winter, 
poor woman! with its sickness, and cold, 
and want of food, and firing ; though from 
her sadness she would turn to remember 
that the Father in heaven, who cared for 
the humblest birds of the air, would much 
more care for her and hers. 

As the nights grew sharper, Tom’s little 
house was taken from the wall of the cot- 
tage and put in the back-kitchen. I am 
afraid, after this change, his master’s fond- 
ness sometimes kept up the poor bird 
much longer than was fit for him. Mrs. 
Gibbs was a good reader, and I often 
lent her books, for herself and the chil- 
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dren; so in the evenings she and her 
husband would take it by turns to read 
aloud —Willie (the baby) asleep in his 
cot by the fire, and the other little ones 
listening as well as their sleepy, curly pates 
would let them. 

But on Sunday nights the cottage was 
quite full, for, as I said, they were three 
miles from a church, and some of their 
nearest neighbours could hardly manage 
to walk that distance. Therefore, on Sun- 
day evenings the old, and infirm, and igno- 
rant, would come to the Gibbses to hear the 
Word of life read to them by the good 
man and his wife. Sometimes as many as 
fourteen persons, old and young, were 
there, and it was a pretty sight to see their 
earnest faces as they listened. The “ Peep 
of Day” was one of their favourite books, 
but they liked “Line upon Line” better 
still. It was read through, and then bor- 
rowed a second time, to read over again to 
those who had missed any part of it. The 
evening was ended by a chapter from the 
Bible, and some collects and prayers, read 
by Gibbs, slowly and clearly. 

All this while the children sat listening 
as still as mice, for they knew that 
nothing made their mother so angry with 
them as any noise or carelessness then ; 
and, nestled in Charlie’s warm hands, with 
every feather as smooth as satin, used to 
doze the wood-dove Tom, only lifting the 
sleepy film from his bright eyes if by any 
chance there came a louder sound than 
usual. Charlie used to tell his mother that 
Tom knew when Sunday came as well as 
possible, and never would go into his cot 
on those evenings, but perch on a chair 
near the fire, and wait to be taken up and 
petted. By-and-by a dim look would steal 


-over other eyes besides Tom’s, and Charlie’s 


head would drop on the edge of the cradle 
which he was gently rocking. This was 
sure to wake Tom, who would give an in- 
quiring, drowsy “coo-coo,” and Mrs. Gibbs 
would turn round to see what was the 
matter, and very likely send both offenders 
off to bed. 

These were pleasant times, but they 
could not last always, and the winter of 
which I am telling you began early, and 
was the most severe which had been known 
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for years. By the beginning of November 
everything was frozen hard, and this lasted, 
with no stop or change, for six weeks. Poor 
Gibbs was thrown out of work, and he went 
about sad and downcast, as a man might 
well be who saw those he loved wanting 
food and the few comforts to which they 
were accustomed. The children grew 
thin and pinched-looking, the baby was 
fretful, aaa at last the pour mother, who 
ut a brave face on it as long as she could, 
ell sick too. She bore up and said no- 
thing about it at first, for what was the 
good of vexing Gibbs, who was so out of 
heart already ? At last one evening, when 
her husband was out on a long day’s 
search for work, and she was trying with 
cold hands to do a little mending in the 
short twilight, she fainted right away. 
How long she lay in this state she did not 
know, but the first thing she heard when 
she came to herself was the children’s cry 
of terror. Poor Charlie (he was only ten 
hea old) was almost wild with fright. 
e thought his mother, his dear mother, 
was dead, and was clinging to her and call- 
ing her as well as he could through his 
sobs; while the smaller ones, seated to- 
gether on the floor, were screaming out of 
puresympathy. Gradually Mrs. Gibbs re- 
covered enough to creep to her bed, and 
then it was Charlie who undressed and 
hushed the others to sleep; then going 
ently out into the wood-house, where he 
ad piled some fir-cones and dry branches 
he had collected that day, he brought back 
enough to make up the fire, so as to look 
more comfortable against his father came 
home ; and taking out of the cupboard the 
last half loaf of bread, he made some hot 
toast and water for his mother, and sat 
warming her cold hands in his till she 
fell asleep ; and Charlie soon followed her 
example, for he was tired and hungry. 
The next morning Mrs.Gibbs was worse ; 
when she tried to get up as usual, she 
nearly fainted again ; she had pains in her 
limbs, and her head swam when she lifted 
it from the pillow: so it was Charlie’s 
work to help his father, to look after the 
children, and to light the fire. They had 
no tea to make, but breakfasted off the 


crust of the loaf and some potatoes. 
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The children cried for more when this was 
finished, and would only be quiet when 
their brother took them to see Tom have 
his meal, which he seemed to enjoy greatly. 
Then Charlie’s father told him he must run 
and ask the doctor to come and see his mo- 
ther as soon as he could, for she was very 
bad. Poor Charlie set off on his way to the 
village, not warmly dressed and wrapped 
up from the cold, but with his bare feet 
shaking in his shoes and the wind creep- 
ing through his thin jacket, though his 
mother had done her best to fasten ber old 
shawl warmly across it. The frost was bit- 
ter that morning ; the roads felt as bard as 
iron to little chilblained feet ; and the brier 
branches, as they dipped into the stream, 
which ran too quickly to freeze, had made 
great lozenges of ice round their tips, that 
looked like the whitest barley-sugar, while 
every little twig sparkled with frost-work : 
but Charlie had no thoughts to spare for 
any of these things, as he plodded patiently 
along to the village of Hucklecot. If you 
had met him, I dare say you would have 
thought him a stupid, rather sullen little 
boy ; in fact, this was what a young lady seid 
as she looked at him. She was coming out 
of the comfortable Manor-house, with half- 
a-dozen brothers and sisters, all furred, red- 
flannelled, and veiled, and as merry as a 
summer day, going out to skate after a jolly 
holiday breakfast, and with the prospect of 
an equally good dinner on their return. 
Charlie was too dull and too cold to 
remember to touch his cap, as the village 
children generally did, to “ Miss Minna;” so 
she felt quite justified in saying, “ What a 
stupid, disagreeable-looking boy, that is!” 
“What boy?” askcd the grave gover 
ness, who was a few steps in front. | 
“Why the one we have passed, to be | 
sure !” | 
Miss Barton turned and looked. “He | 
seems cold and miserable,” she said, and - 
then (a little to Minna’s surprise), she | 
waited for Charlie to come up with her. | 
She spoke kindly and gently to him, | 
as to one of the little children whom the 
Saviour loved, and she soon knew almost | 
as much as there was to hear about his 
troubles. 
(To be continued.) 
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The Value of a Leaf of the Gospel. 


Digitized by Google : 


FISHING IN NORTH 
AMERICA. 


MISSIONARY who lives in 
a very lonely place on the 
banks of Shoal River, near 
Winnipagrosis Lake, and 
who is sometimes hard 
set to get a dinner for 
himself and his family, 
describes a “good day's 
fishing” when much re- 
quired :— 

“In February last year, 
the only food we had in 
the house was flour, and 

there was only carp to be 
\ had from the fisheries, 
which fish are very poor, and nearly all 
scales and bones. So I and my two bor : 
George and Albert, went to the lake, and I 
dug a hole in the ice. After digging four 
feet the chisel struck against a stone. The 
lake was shallow, and was frozen to the 
bottom! I tried again further on. This 
time it was all right, and George let down 

a hook while I dug away at another hole. 

Before I had finished my work, George had 

pulled up fifteen large jack, or pike, and 

altogether we got thirty-seven—‘a good 
day’s fishing.” Now we have fish with 
our bread, and so we are living well.” 

Would our young readers be content 
with such fare for a long time ? 

Very many and various are the hard- 
ships which these good men have to 
endure for the love of Jesus in teachin 
the heathen the glad news of Jesus, an 
obeying His command, “Go ye into all 
the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” (Luke, xvi. 15.) “ And, lo, Tam 
with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.” (Matt. xxviii. 20.) 


THE VALUE OF A LEAF OF 
THE GOSPEL. 


HERE was once a caravan crossing from 
one part of India to another, and in 

its company a good missionary travelled. 
As it passed along, a poor old Hindoo was 
so overcome by the heat and weariness in 
the long journey that he sank down and 
was left to perish on the road. The good 
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missionary saw him, and kneeling at his 
side, when the other travellers 

on, whispered into his ear, “ Brother, what 
is your hope?” The dying man raised 
himself a little, and with a great effort 
gasped out, “The blood of Jesus Christ 
His Son cleanseth us from all sin,” and 
immediately expired with the effort he 
had made. The missionary was greatly 
astonished at this reply, and from the 
calm and peaceful expression of the man 
felt sure that he had died in Christ. “How 
or where,” he thought, “could this man, 
to all ap nce a heathen, have got his 
hope ?” And as he thought of it, he noticed 
a piece of paper grasped tightly in the dead 


man’s hand. What was the missionary's | 


surprise and delight, when he found that 
it was a single leaf of the Holy Book 
containing the first chapter of the First 
Epistle of St. John in which these words 
occur! On that single page the Hindoo 
had found the word of God. 


CHRISTMAS. 


TH E snow, the snow, is falling, 
Old winter’s come again; 
The winds each other calling, 

In mournful notes complain. 
Ah! from each home and beart 
Keep out the wintry storm ; 

Let freezing looks depart, 
And every heart be warm. 


The Christmas bells are ringing — 
Their clear and pleasant voice 
To every soul seems singing, 
‘“‘ Rejoice, we say, rejoice ; 
We ring to every home, 
We ring to every heart, 
Where our sweet voices roam 
Let angry words depart.” 


Ring out, ye bells, with gladness, 
Ring out upon the gale, 
Ip tones that banish sadness, 
Your welcome Christmas tale ; 
Bid love, and peace, and joy, 
Descend and fill the heart; 
And praise the tongue employ, 
And sin and grief depart. 
T. C, W. 
ee ees 
WuHenre is He that is born King of the 
Jews ? for we have seen His star in the east, 
and are come to worship Him. (Matt. ii 2) 


—_ 
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THIN PLACE IN THE ICE. 


URRAH for the skaters! How 
they wheel, how they skim 
over the clear, smooth ice ! 
The air is still, thesun bright; 
the trees, fields, and feuces, 
are gemmed with brilliants ; 
and the earth looks like a 
snow-palace, with broader 
halls and richer roofing than 
ever Queen Catharine of 
Russia had in her famous 
ice-palace on the Neva. 

A winter scene like this 
reminds me of a skating 
scene long ago. There was always a thin 
place in the ice on our river near the 
dam where the boys were warned not to 
go, and where there was a post up with 

“Danger !” painted on it. “Give a wide 

berth to the thin ice yonder,” was said to 

the little boys and new recruits among the 
big lads. But it was singular how almost 
every boy liked to try his skates near that 
dangerous spot. One would skim along, 
and look over it. Another—he didn't 

believe there was danger— would take a 

bolder sweep, and just escape its edge. 

Another—he didn’t care for danger, not 

he !— would shoot across it, ing and 

cracking under him, and only save himself 
by the swiftness of his flight; until the 
leader of a gang of boys, in the high excite- 
ment of a chase, dashed boldly on the thin 
pace in the ice, every one at his heels. 

rack, crash ! plunging, leaping, splashing 

—and half-a-dozen were struggling and 

gasping for life in the icy waters. Two 

were drowned ; two were rescued by the 
utmost efforts of some men who came to 
help ; and two got out themselves. 

I often am reminded of that thin place 
in the ice, for I see many just such thin 
places on the surface of society, where, in 
spite of all warning, mapy and many a 
boy drops through, and is hurt, or perhaps 
lost altogether. When I see a boy idling 
with companions in the evening, or 
slinkiny into doubtful places, and thinking 
it makes him grand to drink and smoke, 
—ah! then I say, he’s getting on a thin 
place, which will certainly let him down 
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if he core not beat a retreat, and that 
speedily. 

When I see a youth’s seat at church 
empty, and find him despising the wish of 
his father and refusing to obey his mother, 
and complaining of the strictness of his 
clergyman, then I say that youth is on a 
thin place in the ice, which will surely give 
way under him, and leave him to sink in 
the cold and dreary waters of despair. 

There are very many thin places in the 
ice; the devil is always tempting us to 
try them. He would have us believe there 
is “no danger;” but if we are wise, we 
shall give them a wide berth—secure 
solid footing, and then press on, right on 
and on for the right ? 


THE WANDERING BOY. 


WHEN the winter wind whistles along the 
wild moor, 
And the cottager shuts on the beggar his 
oor ; 

When the chilling tear stands in my comfort. 
less eye, 

Oh, how hard is the lot of the Wandering 
Boy. 

The wintef is cold, and I have no vest, 

And my heart it is cold as it beats in my 
breast ; 

No father, no mother, no kindred, have I, 

For I am a parentless Wandering Boy. 

Death called both my father and mother 
away, 

And they left me to bard-bearted strangers a 


prey ; 
I fled from their rigour with many a sigh, 
And now I'm a poor little Wandering Boy. 


The wind it is keen, and the snow loads the 


gale, . 
And no one will list to my innocent tale; 
I'll go to the grave where my parents both lie, 
And death shall befriend the poor Wandering 


Boy. Kirxe WHite, 


THe Five H’s—Five of the sweetest 
words in the English language begin with 
H :—Heart, Hope, Home, Happiness, and 
Heaven. Heart is a hope-place, and hcme 
is a heart-place ; and that man makesa sad 
mistake who would exchange the happiness 
of home for anything lees than heaven. 


THE WANDERING BOY. 
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** And Isaac spake unto his father.” (Gen. xxii. 7.) 
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CHILDREN OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


ISAAC. 


_~ E all know how precious 
yj an only child always 
is to its parents; but 
there was a_ special 
reason why Isaac was 
dearly loved by Abra- 
ham and Sarai. 

God had promised 
to Abraham that “his 
seed,” that is, his child- 
ren and his children’s 
children to many generations, should be as 
the stars of heaven, which are so many 
that we cannot number them. (Gen. xv. 5.) 
God had said too, that it was not the de- 
scendants of Ishmael, but those of Isaac that 
were to be an honour and glory to Abra- 
ham (Gen. xxi. 12); and so we may be sure 
that Abraham deeply loved his son Isaac. 

And when we think of this love, we may 
more fully admire the way in which Abra- 
ham obeyed God and trusted God, when 
God said to him, “ Take now thy son, thine 
only son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and 

et thee into the land of Moriah, and offer 

im there for a burnt-offering, on one of 
the mountains which I will tell thee of.” 
(Gen. xxii. 2.) 

As you may read in this beautiful story, 
so simply told in the twenty-second chapter 
of Genesis, Abraham obeyed at once; he 
knew that God’s command must be right, 
and he believed that God had power even 
to raise Isaac to life after he was dead. 

So Abraham arose in the morning, and 


saddled his ass, and took two servants with - 


him, and Isaac, and the wood for the fire 
on which the offering was to be burnt, and 
an went to the place which God showed 


m. 
After three days, they saw afar off the 
mountain where Teac was to be offered. 
Then Abraham said to the servants, “ Stay 
here with the ass ; and I and the lad will go 
yonder and worship,and come again to you.” 

As they walked along, Isaac said, “My 
father, behold the fire and the wood; but 
where is the lamb for a burnt-offering 2” 
With sad heart Abraham answered, “My 
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son, God will provide Himself alamb:” so 


they went on till they came to the place 
of which God had told Abraham: and 


there Abraham built an altar and put the 
wood upon it, and then he bound Isaac, 
and took the knife to slay his son! But 


at that moment the Lord called out of 
heaven and said, “Lay not thine hand 
upon the lad, for now I know that thou 
fearest God, seeing thou hast not withheld 
thy son, thy only son, from me.” 

Then Abraham looked and saw a ram 
caught in a bush the horns, and he 
offered the ram for a burnt-offering instead 
of Isaac ; and the voice of the Lord called 
again unto Abraham out of heaven and 
said, “Because thou hast done this thing, 
in blessing I will bless thee, and I will 
multiply thy seed as the stars of heaven, 
and as the sand which is upon the sea- 
shore ; and in thy seed shall all the nations 
of the earth be blessed; because, thou 
hast obeyed my voice.” 

In the birth of Jesus, which on Christ- 
mas day we celebrated, One was born of 
the seed of Abraham, by Whose birth and 
death all nations of the earth may be 
blessed, and Isaac was a type, or picture 
beforehand of Jesus. 

Isaac was a atripling, and his father was 
an aged man when they went together to 
the Mountain of Sacrifice. and yet Isaac 
did not resist his father’s will, he was 
obedient even unto death ; and so, willingly 
and meekly, Jesus, obedient to the will of 
Hia Father, was “led as a lamb to the 
slaughter,” and for our sakes He yielded 
up His life upon the cross, on that very 
same mountain on which nearly 2000 years 
before Isaac had been laid upon the altar 
of wood 


| 


nn ee 
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Surely, we should truly love and ever | 


try to serve our Lord Jesus, who so freely 


gave Himself for us ; surely, we should Jove | 


and adore “ Our Father in heaven,” in that 
He “sent the Son to be the Saviour of the | 
world.” God has given to us far more 
than Abraham was ready to give to God by 
sacrificing his son Isaac. For God gave up ' 
to death for us His beloved and only-be 
tten Son. How should we love Him who 
as so loved us? “Thanks be unto God 
for His unspeakable gift.” (2 Cor. ix. 15.) 
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THE COLLIER’S 
STOLEN DINNER. 


HEN George Stephen- 
son, the great engi- 
neer, was a working 
collier, he had a fa- 
vourite dog, which he 
had trained to bring 
his dinner to him to 
the pit: the tin can 
of dinner was hung 
round the dog's neck ; 

_ Xe and, thus laden, the 

sagacious animal walked through the vil- 

lage of Newburn to the coal-pit. He did 

not turn to left or right, nor give any heed 

to the barking of curs at his heels. 

One day a big dog of a passing butcher 
saw the engine-man's messenger, with the 
tin can about his neck, and ran after him, 
and fell upon him. There was a terrible 
mee between the two dogs, but after 
awhile George saw his faithful four-footed 
servant coming along, bleeding, but victo- 
nous, The can was still round his neck, but 
the dinner had all fallen out during the 
struggle, and so George had no dinner that 
day : but he was prouder than ever ofhis dog. 

Another collier once lost his dinner b 
the trick of a thieving dog; but shoagh 
very vexed at first, he soon was thankful, 
for he found that, by God’s providence, the 
loss of his dinner was the saving of his life. 

One morning he had laid down his 
dinner, tied up in a handkerchief, while he 
went to do something to the machine 
before he and others went down the coal- 
pit. He was just going back for it, to take 
it with him, when he saw a lean and 
hungry dog, who could not resist the 
tempting smell, snuffing round it, and 
poking his nose into it : the collier shouted 
at the dog, when he seized the bundle in 
his mouth, and set off at full speed. The 
collier did not like going down the pit 
without his meal, and he gave the 
chase, while his corarades laughed and 
shouted after him. But the dog was a swift 
one, and fear spurred him on ; so, after the 
collier had run a long way, he was obliged 
to give it up, and go back to the pit. 

He went back in a very surly humour, 


abusing the dog ; but when he got there he 
found that the dog had really been God’s 
instrument for saving his life. His com- 
rades had gone down the shaft without 
him—the rope had broken, and they had 
all been dashed to the bottom, and died a 
dreadful death. 

Often in life, children, you will find that 
what you took for a misfortune has been 
God’s way of sending you a blessing. 


DON’T BE SELFISH. 


M* aunt kindly gave me a shilling last night, 

peu she knew that I wanted to buy anew 
te; 

But a poor aged widow lives over the way, 

And she says she has not had a morsel to-day. 

Here, dry up your tears, and buy something 
with this, 

For to spend all on playthings— how selfish 
it is! 

As Christ has commanded, I'll constantly try 

My neighbours to love, and myself to deny ; 

From my own little pleasures a trifle I'll 


spare, 

To gladden their hearts, and to lighten their 
care ; 

That whate’er my friends find in my conduct 
amiss, 

They never may say —how selfish it is! 


S. W. P. 


WHAT IS RELIGION ? 


A LITTLE child is Hi i to answer 
this question as follows :— 

“Well, let me see: 
It's very plain as mother talks to me,— 
It is all love, and being good and kind, 
And meek and patient, with an humble mind; 
Not discontented, though we may be poor, 
And glad that other people should have more ; 
And never to be proud of what we know, 
Or soorning others who are dull and slow: 
But to assist them, and without pretence, 
And never looking for a recompence. 
And mother says we always should be glad 
When folks do right, and sorry if they're bad: 
She tells us to go on and persevere, 
And keep a cheerful face and never fear ; 
And if things do not happen as we would, 
To bear it patiently and trust in God. 
And mother says it never is a loss 
To follow Jesus and take up His Cross: 
For if we do His will then we shall know 
His blessed truth, and like our Saviour grow.” 
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The Collier’s stolen Dinner. 
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THE FEATHERED PREACHER. 
HEY stood upon the crowded deck, Hard faces now were wet with tears, 
And watched their childhood’s home, Regretting all in vain, 
Far off, and like a fading speck, They thought, maybe, how few of them 
Amid the tossing foam. Might see that land again. 
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Strong, reckless, stubborn-hearted men, 
With spirits uncontrolled, 

Who've left their homes and poverty 
To seek the land of gold. 


They’ve heard the tales of wondrous wealth, 
Lain hid beneath its soil ; 

They seek it now all anxiously, 
Through weariness and toil. 


Away! away! the gallunt ship 
Ploughs through the surging sea; 

And one there is within her now, 
Strange passenger is he. 


Strange passenger, to leave his home, 
Where blithe the merry hours 

He spent amidst the pleasant fields, 
And sweetly blooming flowers, 


His was no life of poverty, 
Nor his the greed for gain ; 

And e’en when taken prisoner, 
He saddened not his strain. 


And now ‘twas with an aged dame 
He left his native strand ; 

Small ken had he where they were bound, 
Naught of the golden land. 


For ne'er did he of future think, 
Or care his spirit cark, 

He still sang on of liberty — 
The bright-eyed English lark. 


Time passed, when they had reached the shore, 
Begun their weary toil, 

And gathered in with eager haste 
The longed-for golden spoil. 


Then rose these bickerings and strife, 
The cruel thirst for gain ; 

And brows there were which bore the mark, 
The awful brand of Cain. 


No Sabbath-bells, with music sweet, 
Stole through the summer air; 

No hands were clasped, no knees were bent, 
Within a house of prayer. 


No little children’s voices sang 
The hymns of heaven above ; 
The people in their hearts forgot 

There was a God of love. 


Yet one there was within the place, 
Who lived unchanged the same— 

The little bird, in trilling notes, 
Still praised his Maker's name. 


Though in a stranger land it stil 
Rang out its silver lay ; 
Its song of joy and thankfulness 
Was chanted day by day. 
8 


It happened that one morn there passed, 
The merry songster near, 

A man with brown and bearded face, 
Who paused the song to hear. 


He paused, and listened, and a sigh 
Burst from the strong man's heart, 

From eyes that had forgot to weep, 
The tears began to start. 


He recollected days gone by— 
Days when he was a child, 
And he. was innocent and good, 

Nor thought to be beguiled. 


Oft when he knelt each morn and eve, 
At his kind mother’s knee, 

Prayed for his sins, that God would let 
Them all forgiven be. 


Then thought he of his cottage home 
Beside the wooded hill; 

The river running bright and clear, 
The noisy water-mill ; 


Of father, with his pleasant smile; 
Of mother, kind and true; 

The little sister, loved and gone ; 
Of dear old friends he knew ; 


The spot where in the churchyard green 
His little Nelly lies,— 

‘*O God! how can I meet her now ?” 
In agony he cries. 


Then went he in, and prayed the dame 
To let her bird be sold: 

In vain he begged, and offered her 
Large sums of glittering gold. 


‘* Nay, nay,” said she, “I ne'er can part 
With my wee bonnie pet ; 

'Tis all that’s left me of the home 
I never can forget. 


“ But if you also love my bird, 
1'll tell you what I'll do; 

If you come here each Sunday morn, 
Then he shall sing to you. 


“ There—take you back your paltry gold, 
More worth my bird to me 

Than all the ore that in this land 
Should ever gathered be.” 
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On passed the man: next Sunday morn 
He came, but not alone; 

News of the bird throughott the camp 
With swiftness strange had flown. 


“Where? where?” they cried, all eagerly, 
“ Where is the singing bird ? 

Hark! listen!” how the silver notes 
Their inmost heart-strings stirred ! 


It sang of home, its little throat 
Was quivering with joy: 

“Ah,me!" each said, “ it takes ‘me back 
To when I was a boy.” . 


“T recollect,” said one, “.that when 
To church we used to go, 

And when each morn we said our prayers, 
Birds seemed to sing just so.” 


To church! at prayers! ah! many a tear 
Stole down each hardened cheek ; 

All silently they went their way, 
With hearts too full to speak. 


Each Sunday morning after that 
They to the spot would throng, 

And listen with strange reverence 
Unto the skylark's song. 


And thus unwittingly it preached, 
And drew their hearts to heaven, 

Till many a man in secret knelt, 
And prayed to be forgiven. 


Oh! poor or wealthy, high or low, 
Love well the birds that sing ; 
Their voices should remind you to 
Praise God for every thing. 
E. J. W. 


LITTLE THINGS. 


[ ‘TLE things, and little people, have 

often brought great things to pass. 
The large world in which we exist is made 
Up of little particles, as.small as the sands 
onthe seashore. The vast sea is composed 
of small drops of water. The little busy 
bees, how much honey they gather! Do 
not be discouraged because you are little. 
A little star shines brightly in the sky on 
a dark night, and may be the means of 
saving many a poor sailor from shipwreck : 
and a little Christian may do a great deal 
of good, if he or she will try. There is 


nothing like trying. 


Dr. CHALMERS. 


THE GIRL AND LAMBKIN. 


(HOME, come, my pretty lambkin, 
We'll have a pleasant walk, - 
And you shall be my playmate, 
Although you cannot talk. 


No, no, you mast not touch my flowers, 
For in them I love to see 

The sweet buds and pretty blossoms 
That God hath sent for me. 


I sometimes chide you, lambkin, 
But it is with loving look ; 

For to love all God's good creatures 
I've learnt from God’s own book. 


And I think if boys and maidens 
Would chide in love, not spite, 

Then frowns would cease and angry words, 
And playmates would not fight. 


And now, dear children, when you're cross’d, 
And incline to be unkind, 

Glance at the “ Girl and Lambkin,” 
And the moral bear in mind. 


DIS-INTERRING BURIED CITIES. 
A PUZZLE FOR SHARP EYES AND QUICK WITS. 
First SERIES. 


iB each of the following sentences is 
buried a city, the name of which is in 

the Bible. In other words, the name of 
one such city is to be found in each 
sentence, with the letters all together, and 
in their proper order, though not always 
all in one word. Sometimes, for instance, 
it is the dast letters of one word with the 
Jirst letters of the next word that make up 
the name of the city. You are to dis- 
inter, or un-bury, them. The names will 
be given next month : — 

1. Blessed be the land which honoureth 
the House of God. 

2. God keeps us waking: in sleep He sus- 
tains us. 

3. Cesar ruled the world from end to end. 

4. Give ear to a father’s advice, and hear a 
mother’s warning. 

5. Men do right in denouncing witchcraft. 

6. Faith and obedience urged Abraham to 
leave his native land. 

7. Few traces of ancient royalty remain 
among the huts of the fishermen. 

8. Alas! I do not that I would. 
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Girl and Lambkin. 
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CHARLIE'S PET. 

Y (Continued from p. 4.) 

TNF 4 ELLING her pupils that they 
X% must stay awhile for her, 


NII she hurried Charlie to the 
village baker’s, which was 


+«{ close by ; the trays of hot 

NM buns and rolls were coming 

up from the oven,and smelt 

yi. very nice; but Miss Bar- 
aR ton did not approve of such 
a k\g an unwholesome thing as 
new bread, so she made 

Charlie sit down in Mra 

Jones's little parlour, close to the fire, and 


saw him supplied with a good luncheon of 
bread and cheese, while a large loaf and a 
bag of buns were put aside for him to 
take home. 

“ Doyou know these Gibbses, Mrs.Jones ?”” 
asked Miss Barton, while choosing her loaf. 

“Yes, indeed, ma’am, that I do!” was 
the answer ; “and honest people they be: 
though they’re hard put to it many a 
time, I’m never afeard to trust them, for 
I know I shan't lose in the long run.” 

As the children were waiting impatient] 
for her coming, to go on to the pond, 
Miss Barton had to hurry away without 
any further explanation, making up her 
mind, however, that she would go and see 
Mrs. Gibbs again as soon as she could. 
Dr. Blake was at home, and told Charlie he 
would come,and very likely would be at the 
house before he was. The boy set off back 
again with a much lighter heart than he had 
gone the same road an hour or two earlier. 
He had had his dinner, and a good one it 
was. The loaf he carried was so big that 
they could all eat as much as they wanted 
thatday. Then there were the buns! and 
as Charlie looked down on them through 
an opening in the bag, he saw two little 
parcels of tea and sugar, which Mrs. Jones 
had of herown accord put in for his mother. 

‘Now, my good woman,” said Dr. Blake, 
as he stood by Mrs. Gibbs’ bedside that 


afternoon, “ you must keep yourself quite 
quiet ; don’t do more work than you can 
help; live well; have soup and meatas often 
as you can get them. Mr. Gibbs, you must 
give your wife some broth now directly, 
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and again before nightfall ; it will do her 
more good than physic.” And so saying 
the doctor departed, not looking on the 
right hand or the left as he ee out of 
the cottage, or surely the sight of its bare 
walls might have made him wonder where 
the broth and meat were to come from. 
Charlie had been standing beside his 
mother, listening gravely to Dr. Blake's 
advice, and had seen his father’s look of 
trouble as he turned away. Child as he 
was, he could read in that look what a sad 
burden it was to him to know that his dear 
wife wanted just the very things he had no 
chance of getting for her. He saw his father 
sit down by the bed, now the doctor was 
gone, and cover his face with his hands, as he 
often did when he was tired, and he heard 
his mother doing her best to comfort him. 
“ Never mind, Gibbs!” she said; “I'll 
be quiet and havea good cup of tea, and | 
shall get better without the broth. Per- 
haps to-morrow or next day the frost will 
go, and you’ll get to work again. At any 
rate,” she went on, as her husband was 
still silent, “our God has helped us once to- 
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day, and can do so again when He sees fit.” . 


Charlie stole out of the room and went 
downstairs ; Willie was crying, and wished 
some one to play with him : so his brother 
took him up and carried him to the wood- 
house, where Tom the pigeon was pecking 
about among the rubbish, looking for a 
stray grain or two which might have fallen 
there. “Tom! Tommie!” called Charlie, 
and the tame little creature flew at once 
to his master’s shoulder, and sat there, 
looking quietly down at the baby, till 
the child made a snatch at him, when 
he hopped further off, to the top of his 
master’s head. What wasit made Charlie 
turn so pale as he took his pet in his hand 
and looked at it? then, as the bird softly 
cooed its pleasure, what made him burst 
into tears He cried as if his heart would 
break, and his tears fell on the dove's soft 
pamee as it nestled close to him, while 
the baby stroked his wet face with his fat 
hands, and said pityingly, “Poor, poor!” 
For a few minutes this went on, and then 
Charlie’s mind was made up. He bid 
Walter take care of the baby, and holding 
his pet in his trembling hands lest it should 
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fly away, went to look for his father, whom 
he found sitting in the kitchen by the fire. 
“ Father !” he said, putting the bird on his 
knee, “ mother ought to have some broth 
to-night.” And having said thus much he 
turned and ran away as fast as he could, 
out of hearing of any sound from the cot- 
pa away into the fields, not minding the 
cold or wind, and crying bitterly as he ran. 


“ And you are better, Mrs. Gibbs, I am 
glad to find?” said Miss Barton, a week 
afterwards. She had not forgotten Charlie, 
and had spent her first spare afternoon in 
walking to see him, with Minna Wilson, 
her eldest pupil. She found Mrs. Gibbe 
downstairs at work. To be sure her needle 
moved slowly, and she looked weak and 
tired ; but then her husband had got a fine 
job to do for a farmer close by, which 
would keep him on for some weeks at least, 
and Mrs. Gibbs felt happy and hopeful. 

“Yes, ma’am, I’m belek thank you,” 
she said, in answer to the lady's question ; 
* much better; and the children are well 
too: we shall do nicely now, if it please 
God.’ 

“And how is Charlie?” asked Miss 
Barton, turning to look for her old ac- 
quaintance ; but Charlie, after he had 
pulled his long front lock to the ladies, 
and set a couple of chairs for them, had 
disappeared. Mrs. Gibbs went carefully to 
the door and shut it, after looking in vain 
for the children, who had gone to their 
play further in the fields. 

“Has Charlie been naughty ?” asked 
Minna, as she buried her hands comfort- 
ably in her muff, and thought how miser- 
able the furniture of the cottage looked. 

“‘ Oh, no, miss,” said his mother. “ Char- 
lie is as seldom naughty as any child I ever 
know'd. The truth is, ma'am (turning to 
Miss Barton), he’s in trouble.” 

“How so?” asked Miss Barton. “I 
thought he seemed far from happy when 
we came in.” 

“Well, ma’am, the day he met you, and 
you were so kind to us, I was ill in bed, 
and the doctor said I must have some 
broth. There was nothing in the house 
to make it of, and no money to buy meat, 
for my husband was out of work ; so Char- 
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lie heard what we were talking of, and 
fetched his pet pigeon, that he’d reared 
from a little thing, and brought it to his 
father for him to Eu it, and make it into 
broth for me.” 

‘“ And did he do so?” cried Minna. 

“Yes, miss,” said Mrs. Gibbs, quietly 
enough, “ he did, and I took the broth; and 
could not think wherever it had come from, 
or ['d sooner have starved than touched it, 
we were so fond of it— pretty creature !” 

“ And is that why Charlie looks so sad ?” 
asked the youfig lady, gently. 

“ Yes, miss: he’s fretted about it ever 
since ; and even the baby asks where Tom's 
ee to: and there's the box half full of 
ood they gathered for it in the autumn.” 

“Tt must be a comfort to you to have 
such a boy,” said Miss Barton, whose eyes 
had filled with tears as she listened to the 
eet of the child’s sacrifice. 

“It is indeed, ma’am ; he’s main lovin 
to me: indeed J don’t know what I coul 
do without him.” 

“Minna,” asked Miss Barton, “don’t you 
think he might like to see your pigeons, 
if his mother would let him come over to 
the Hall to-morrow? It is the pes nine 
of your holidays, you know, and you wi 
have plenty of spare time.” 

“Oh, yes, Miss Barton ! the very thing! 
Do send him, Mrs. Gibbs. We've lots of 
pigeons, young and old, and all sorts of 
queer shapes and colours: he shall see 
every one, if he comes at two o'clock —it’s 
their feeding time.” 

After a little more chat the ladies set off 
homewards again, Minna now quite as 
eager in planning what could be done for 
the Gibbses (Charlie especially), as she had 
been before careless. 

“TI never heard of such a thing!” she 
exclaimed, as soon a8 ay were fairly on 
the road. “Tothink of that child giving 
up his pet in that way when he was s0 
fond of it! They must be very arial 

“You thought he was a stupid-looking, 
disagreeable boy,” returned Miss Barton. 

“Yes, Miss Barton; but you know I 
knew nothing about him when [ said that. 
If he was quite as disagreeable now as I 
thought him, I should not mind. I won- 
der if all the poor people one sees have 
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such sad things happening in their homes? | knows the sadness, want, and suffering, 
It would make one afraid to say a word | which go to make up the daily struggle for 


against them.” bread which forms the life of the poor.” 
“They have each their own story, Minna, oe ; 
and God, their heavenly Father, alone (To be concluded in our next.) 
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THE MISER. 
‘é T° be frugal is wise;” and this lesson of | He searches around —the bolts are fast, 
truth And the watchmen of the night go past. 
Should ever be preach’d in the ears of youth. | His coffers are safe; but there's fear in his 
The young must be curb’d in their spend- brain, 
thrift haste, And the miser cannot sleep again. 


Lest meagre want should follow on waste: H fi tho Ulsaded ant 

But to see the hand that is wither’d and old To Allene ah, child wi Tea ht: 

So eagerly clutch at the shining gold — Th d me see +s Le rr pee 
Oh! can it be good that man should crave a Sievers lg ie cane ae han ree 


2 : : He hears them not—they may starve, snd 
The dross of the world —so nigh his grave ? His breast is of ice, no throbbing glow 


Sad is the lot of those who pine Spreads there at the piercing tale of woe; 
In the gloomy depths of the precious mine; All torpid and cold, he lives alone 

But they toil not so hard, in gaining the ore, In his heaps, like the toad embedded in stoné. 
As the miser in guarding the glittering store. te : 
He counts the coin, with a feasting eye, hte 7 nes the ee uscES deans ei 
And trembles the while if a step come nigh: Be ee ee ee : 


“: Unloved, unwept, no grateful one 
He adds more wealth; and a smiling trace : PS 
Of joy comes over his shrunken face. Will tell of the kindly deeds he has done. 


Oh! never covet the miser's fame, 


He seeks the bed, where he cannot rest, ‘Tis a cheerless halo that circles his name: 
Made close beside his idol chest: And one fond heart that will truly grieve. 
He wakes with a wilder’d, haggard stare, Will outweigh all the gold that we can leave. 


For he dreams a thief is busy there: Exiza Cook. 
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N=#VEe forget the dear ones 
Around the pleasant hearth, 

The sunny smiles of gladness, 
The songs of artless mirth ; 


Though other scenes may woo thee 
In other lands to roam, 

Never forget the dear ones 

That cluster round thy home. 
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6c I SAY, Nelly, I wonder what sort of a 

place the moon is. Don't you wish 
we could get up there to see? Tell me 
anything you know about the moon, there’s 
a good Nelly.” 

So said little Harry Rossar, as, 
his elbows on the old-fashioned window- 
seat, he gazed upon the bright, full moon, 
one evening in the Christmas holidays. 
Nelly, being more than a year older than 
her brother, was often able to help him out 
with what he called “puzzlers.” Now, 
however. she only answered slowly, “The 
moon, Harry? Why the moon is—is round, 
and shines from the sky down on the earth; 
and then we say it is a moonlight night.” 

“Qh, to be sure! I know that,” said 
Harry ; “but I want to know why it is not 
always round. Sometimes it is only a half- 
moon, or a quarter of a moon, and some- 
times only a thin strip of a moon. What 
becomes of all the rest of it then, I 
wonder ? and how does it all come back 
again? And why don’t the moon shine 
every fine night? And why don’t moon- 
light make us feel warm when we are out 
in it, as sunshine does? And why ——” 

Just then their sister Kate ran up-stairs, 
and, putting her head in at the door, said, 
“Nelly! Harry! Tea is ready, and father will 
be home directly : it is almost six o'clock. 
What are you doing in this cold room?” 

“ We are talking about the moon, Kate: 
can you tell us what sort of place it is?” 
suid N 8 

Now Kate had learned, out of a large 
geograph book, a great deal about our 
world. She could tell you about moun- 
tains, and rivers, and lakes, and towns, 
with names so hard that H and Nelly 
often wondered how she could remember 
them, and tell where each is to be found. 
At the beginning of this book were some 
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questions and answers about the sun, 
moon, and stars, so Kate said, “The moon 
is a small planet of our solar system, and 
is the satellite of the earth.” Harry and 
Nelly could not understand this, any more 
than if it had been so much Dutch ; and I 
am afraid that Kate herself could not have 
told you what it meant. It was a bad 
trick of hers to use long words, which 
she did not understand, instead of asking 
their meaning, or being content to use 
common, easy ones, which are generally 
much the best. But just then their father’s 
knock was heard at the door, and away 
they all three ran to welcome him home. 

While they are having tea and before you 
read any further, just see, my little reader, 
how much you know about the moon 
Suppose you take a slate and pencil, and 
try what you can write down about that 
bright world you have so often seen in the 
sky. For instance, what does the very 
first chapter of the Holy Bible tell us about 
it? The little Rossars had learnt this, but 
forgot it in their talk that afternoon. 

As soon as tea was over, and the family 
seated round the fire, Harry, whosethoughts 
were full of the one thing, asked his father 
to L pares to tell him all about the moon; 
and then the little boy rattled through the 
long string of questions which had so 
puzzled Nelly before tea. 

Mr. Rossar did not seem at all puzzled, 
but said,—“‘ Before I can answer your ques- 
tions, you must know some other thi 
about the moon. Shall we begin at once!” 

“Oh, yes! this very minute, if you have 
time, dear father.” 

“Then firat, Harry, what do you suppose 
the moon is?” 

“ A great light, father, that shines in the 
sky at night.” 

“So itis, but it is also a world—a round 
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globe-like world, of the same shape as this 
earth of ours. Some of the worlds we see 
in the heavens are fixed in one place, from 
which they never move, and some travel 
about through the sky. The moon is one 
of these wandering worlds, and for that 
reason is called a ‘planet ;’ a word that 
Ineans a wandering star.” 

“Does the moon wander where it 
pleases, father ?” 

“Oh, no, Harry; no world does that. 
When God created the moon, He appointed 
it one particular pathway in the heavens, 
and there, just where He sends it, the 
moon keeps moving on, round and round, 
day and night, age after age, without 
stopping or turning aside for a moment.”’ 

‘“‘ And where does it have to go, father 7” 
said Harry. 

“It has to attend the earth in its yearly 
journey round the sun, and is therefore 
called the earth’s satellite ; a word which 
means anything that follows or attends 
upon another. But besides thus going 
round the sun, Harry, the moon has at the 
same time to keep going round the earth 
once in every 294 days.” 

As Harry did not seem to understand 
about these two journeys going on at once, 
his father said: “Suppose Kate were to 
stand in the middle of the room, and Nelly 
were to walk round her in a wide circle ; 
that would be like the earth moving round 
the sun. Then suppose you were to walk 
round and round Nelly while she goes 
round Kate, you would be like the moon 
revolving, that is, rolling, or turning, round 
the earth.” 

Harry thought this would be a good 
thing to try some day, but he hastened to 
ask whether any more planets travel round 
the sun, besides the earth and the moon. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Rossar, “ several planets 
revolve round the sun, and some of these 
you have often seen amongst the other 
stars at night. Then some of these planets 
have satellites revolving roundthem. The 
sun, the earth, and moon, and these other 
planets and satellites, are often spoken of 
altogether in books as ‘the solar (that is, 
the sun’s) system.’ And now you have had 
enough new words for one evening.” 

(To be continued.) 
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“LITTLE PEOPLE.” 
Ve ARY HOWITT has 
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written :—“ Tell me not 
, of the trim, precisely- 
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fly-traps always hang 


Fst my ‘ 
straight on the wall; 
tell me not of the never-disturbed nights 
and days, of the tranquil, un-anxious 
hearts, where children are not. 1 care 
not for these things. God sends children 
to enlarge our Learts, to make us un- 
selfish ; to give our souls higher aims, 
and to call out all our faculties to wider 
enterprise and exertion; to bring round 
our fireside bright faces and happy smiles, 
and loving. tender hearts. My soul blesees 
the Great Father every day that He hath 
gladdened the earth with little children.” 
And about these “ Little People” the fol- 
lowing lines have been written :— 
A dreary place would be this earth 
Were there not “little people” in it; 
The sung of life would lose its mirth 
Were there no children to begin it. 
No little forms like buds to grow, 
And make the admiring heart surrender ; 
No little hands on breast and brow, 
To keep the thrilling love-cords tender. 
What would the mothers do for work, 
Were there no frocks nor jackets tearing, 
No tiny dresses to embroider, 
Nor cradle for their watchful caring ? 
No rosy boys at wintry morn, 
With satchel to the schoolhouse hasting ; 
No merry shouts as home they rush; 
No precious morsel for their tasting ? 
The sterner souls would get more stern, 
Unfeeling natures more inhuman ; 
And man to stoic coldness turn, 
And woman would be less than woman. 
For in that land to which we haste, 
Though Time's mysterious dim unfolding, 
The little ones with cherub smile 
Are still our Father’s face beholding. 
Life’s song, indeed, would lose its charm, 
Were there no children to begin it; 
A doleful place this world would be, 
Were there no “little people” in it. 
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there are no children, 
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mans have it, ‘the 
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CHILDREN OF THE OLD 
.» TESTAMENT. 
foo % ~~ SOSEPH. 

\* ACOB had twelve sons; the 
ten elder were grown men 
when Joseph was about 
seventeen years old, and 
his brother Benjamin a 
little lad. 

Joseph’s elder brethren 

were wicked men, but Jo- 

en seph feared God, and Jacob 

\ loved him more than the 
others, and gave him a coat of many 
colours. The ten brothers were jealous 
when they saw that their father loved 

Joseph so much ; they hated Joseph, and 

were very unkind to him. 

But God was with Joseph, to love and 
to keep him; by two wonderful dreams 
(Gen. xxxvii.) He showed him that his 
brothers were to obey him. Joseph told 
his dreams to his brethren, and they were 
full of wrath and envy. 

Jacob’s sons were shepherds, and took 
care of their father’s flocks, and the ten 
eldest went to feed the sheep in Shechem, 
but Joseph and little Benjamin were in 
Hebron with Jacob. One day his father 
called Joseph, and told him to go and see 
if his brethren were well, and the flocks, 
and to bring back tidings of them. And 
though Joseph would very likely shrink 
from going to his wicked, unkind brothers, 
far from the yea protection of his father, 
yet he obeyed and went to Shechem, but 
when he got there he found that his breth- 
ren had gone on to Dothan, and he followed 
them thither. 

When he came in sight, some of 
these wicked men said, “ Here comes the 


dreamer : now let us slay him and cast him 
into a pit, and say an evil beast hath 
devou him, and we shall see what will 
become of his dreams.” 

But Reuben was less cruel than the 
others, and he said, “ Let us not kill him, 
but let us cast him into the pit.” For he 
hoped that he might be able to take him 
out afterwards, and to bring him safely 
to his father again. 


His brothers agreed to throw him into 
the pit, and when Joseph came up they 
stripped off his coat of many colours and 
threw him into the pit, in which there 
was no water. 

Soon after these wicked men had done 
this cruel deed, they saw a company of 
people coming towards them, and when 
they drew nigh they found that they were 
Ishmaelites, who were travelling on camels, 
laden with spices, going to trade in Egypt. 

When Judah saw these things he per- 
suaded his brothers to sell Joseph to 
them : so he was taken out of the pit and 
sold for twenty pieces of silver: and the 
Ishmaelites took the sorrowing lad with 
them, and sold him to Potiphar, an officer 
in the army of Pharaoh, the King of 


Egypt. 

Reuben was not with his brothers when 
Joseph was sold, and when he came back 
to the pit and did not find him, he rent 
his clothes, and ran to his brothers, and 
said, “The child is not; and I, whither 
shall I go?” But they cared nothing for 
Reuben’s sorrow. They killed a kid, and 
dipped Joseph’s coat of many colcurs mn 
the blood, and then they went home and 
said, “This have we found: know now 
whether it be thy son’s coat or no.” 

And Jacob knew it, and said, “It is my 
eon’s coat: an evil beast hath devoured 
him ; Joseph is without doubt rent in 

ieces.” 

And then Jacob mourned for his son, 
and refused to be comforted. How hard 
the hearts of these cruel sons must have 
been to sce their father’s grief, and not 
to confess that they were deceiving him. 

We cannot follow the story of Joseph 
in Egypt; but though he was torn from 
his earthly father, his Father in heaven 
watched over him; He kept him from 
sin; He comforted him in prison; He 
made him wise to explain the dreams of 
Pharaoh: He taught him during seven 
years of plenty to tata for the seven 
years of famine; He brought him into 
great honour, so that when Joseph was 
thirty hea old, Pharaoh said to him, 
“See, 1 have set thee over the land of 


Egypt. And Pheraoh took his own ring 
from off his hand, and put it on Joseph’s 
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hand and arrayed him in vestures of 
fine linen, and put a gold chain about his 
neck, and e him ride in a chariot, 
while the people cried before him, Bow 
the knee.” (Gen. xli. 41-43.) 

During the sore famine, Joseph’s breth- 
ren came from Canaan to t to buy 
corn, and you remember how Joseph dealt 
with them, so as to bring home their sin 
to them ; for knew oe pos uae 
did not know the grand prince of Egyp 
to be the shepherd lad they had sold into 
Egyp 


t. 

And you know that at last Joseph sent 
and brought to Egypt his aged father, and 
his brethren and At their families, and 
they were settled in the land of Goshen 
where, for seventeen years, Jacob liv 
happily, rejoicing in the prosperity of his 
faithful and beloved son Joseph. 

Thus God brought to the promise 
which He had made long before to Joseph 
in his dreams, and guided him safely 
through the dangers and loneliness of a 
strange land; and so will He do to every 
one who trusteth in Him—to every one 
who cries unto Him from the heart, 
“ My Father, Thou art the guide of my 
youth.” (Jer. ili. 4.) 


HINDU LADIES. 
By J. Erskine Clarke, M.A. 


countries is the way 
in which women are 
treated. In heathen 
lands, women aretreated 
as slaves or beasts of 
burden, instead of be- 
ing honoured as man’s 
equal in mind, and pro- 
tected as being weaker in body. 

In India native women, even of high 
rank, have been treated as altogether in- 
ferior to man; they have been thought 
unfit to learn anything, and have been kept 
shut up in their houses, never allowed to 
see strangers or to be seen by any one 
except their nearest relations. If they 
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went abroad it was in a closely-covered 
carriage, or in a litter carried on the 
shoulders of the bearers. 

But now a great change is passing over 
India. Railways are opened there. Already 
there is one from Calcutta to Benares. 
The old roads by which the litters used 
to travel are becoming deserted, and so 
are becoming unsafe, because of the 
robbers who infest them. 

How is the Hindu lady to travel by 
railway, and yet to be kept hidden from 
every eye? We read that some husbands 
try to manage this. One writer tells us 
that he got into a second-class railway 
carriage at Burdwan, and there were in it 
half-a-dozen Europeans and one Hindu 
gentleman. Close to the latter, and in 
the furthest corner of the carriage, there 
rested what looked like a large bale of 
cotton ; but lo! it seemed to move! and 
then one of the Englishmen explained to 
the other that the bale in the corner was 
a Hindu lady, the wife of the native gentle- 
man ene =e Gait i the ae 
was perfectly grilling, yet this poor Hindu 
lady had to travel soni letely rolled up in 
sevenfold cloth, at the risk of being 
suffocated or catching a deadly fever. 

But the Hindus are beginning to under- 
stand that this is very foolish and very 
cruel, and they are beginning to see that 
their wives would be no worse if they 
were as free to come and go in public as 
English ladies are. 

But then, one thing is against the 
change. The Hindu ladies have not been 
taught as all girls are in happy England, 
and they would be awk amongst 
strangers ; the Hindu gentlemen see this, 
and they are no longer so opposed to 
the education of their daughters: nay, 
many of them are sending their children 
to the schools that have been opened by 
missionaries and others in the towns of 
India. 

In some places the Hindus themselves 
have even provided schools for their own 
children. A cle was lately present 
at an examination of about four hundred 
Hindu sera at oe oe of a 
native gentleman in Bombay, and amongst 
them there were several slassee of little 
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Hindu girls, who showed by their costly Hindus, who would not otherwise have 
dresses, and the splendid jewels on their done so, to send their girls to the 
breasts and ankles, that they were the _ Christian schools; so that now in ) 
children of the highest rank of the Brah- | (another great division of India, where the | 
mins, or priests of India. They answered | natives have not done so much for educs- | 
well and cleverly, and were pleasing in | tion as they have in Bombay) there arest 
manner, neither shy nor forward. this time not less that 1977 native girls | 
But better than these schools, which | in the missionary schools. 
only teach the children how to be wiser We may hope, therefore, that ina few. | 
| better and happier for this life, are the | years the Hindu ladies may be more like 
schools which the missionaries have for | our own, and then we know that Hindu 
years past carried on for the little heathen | men also will improve in all that is good, , 
maidens, for these teach them also to be | for 
deg enninslr ga yt 2 pee ee The woman's cause is man’s; they rise or siak | 
that the setting up of native schools for | 1°eether, dwarfed or godlike, free or pont: 


girls, following the example of the mis- ae, | 
sionary schools, is leading many of the a ee 7 
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THE PET LAMB. 


a ir was falling fast, the stars began to 

blink ; 

I heard a voice; it said, “ Drink, pretty 
creature, drink!” 

And looking o'er the hedge, before me I 
espied 

A snow-white mountain lamb, with a maiden 
at its side. 


No other sheep were near, the lamb was all 
alone, 

And by a slender cord was tether'd to a stone; 

With one knee on the grass did the little 
maiden kneel, 

While to that mountain lamb she gave its 
evening meal. 


‘Rest, little one,” she said; “ hast thou 
forgot the day 

When my father found thee first in places 
far away? 

Many flocks were on the hills, but thou wert 
own'd by none; 

And thy mother from thy side for evermore 
was gone. 


“ Thou know'st that twice a-day I've brought 
thee in this can 

Fresh water from the brook as clear as ever ran: 

And twice, too, in the day, when the ground 
is wet with dew, 

I bring thee draughts of milk; warm milk it 
is, and new. 
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‘© See here thou need’st not fear the raven in 
the sky; 

Both night and day thou'rt safe— our cottage 
is hard by ; 

Why bleat so after me? why pull so at thy 
chain ? 

Sleep ; and at break of day I will come to thee 
again.” 

WORDSWORTH. 


PRISON DOLLS. 


HE construction of small rag dolls is 

another amusement that is against 
the rules, but in which the women prisoners 
will employ themselves during the over- 
time after tea. In the making of these 
dolls they are not very successful; ma- 
terials are limited, and their knowledge of 
anatomy—even the anatomy of dolls— 
is most imperfect. 

These little dolls have wonderfully small 
waists, and long, crane-like necks ; and the 
outline of their features is stitched in 
coloured thread on the white nob that 
stands for the head. Sometimes the dolls 
are strictly prison dolls, with the regula- 
tion dress, apron, and cap complete, and 
are representatives or caricatures of com- 
panies in other wings of the prison. Ifa 
scrap of silk can be filched from the dress- 
making women, a lady is attempted: now 
and then it is a servant, standing on a flat 
bit of card, with a broom in her hand— 
the handle a splinter of the table perhaps, 
and the bristles pulled out of the cell- 
broom. If the doll be intended as a pre- 
sent, great care is taken with the wig, 
and hair from the worker’s own head wi 
be shorn to give it full effect. But they 
are ugly specimens of art at the best; 
and the immense mouth that is marked 
in red cotton, under the long black line 
meant for the nose, gives a gaol-bird look 
to the whole of them, which a disin- 
terested observer is more quick to per- 
ceive than those who have been working 
under difficulties, and in fear of detection, 
for a week at least.— Female Life in Prison. 
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LITTLE RAGS. 
By Rev. C. W. Jones. 


HE children consider them- 
selves five in family; there 
are John, Robert, Mary, 
Edwin, and Rags. Perhaps 
Rags may seem a curious 
name, especially as it is 
not a nickname, but a real 
one, which is, however, 
sometimes for the sake of 
dignity spelt with more 
letters, then it has a handle 
put to it, and its owner 

appears as “Mr. Wraggs.” The fact is, 
that Rags is the little dog, and a very 
good dog he is; as Robert said of him 
one day after a very naughty morning in 
the schoolroom, “ Rags is the best of us, 
isn’t he, mother ?” 

I do not know whether he is quite the 
best, as he has some awkward tricks, such 
as barking at the heels of horses, and 
digging up choice flowers in fruitless 
searches for mice ; and I am happy to say 
that none of the other children are guilty 
of either of these faults. 

It would be difficult to say what kind of 
dog Rags is; some people call him a 
Scotch terrier, but he is no more one of 
them than I am a Dutchman, though he 
may have had some relations that were of 
that breed. Other people call him a 
poodle; but he is no more a_ poodle 
than I am —though perhaps he may have 
some French cousins. Anyhow he is very 
hairy, and when he lies down with his 
nose on his forepaws it is by no means 
easy to tell which is his head, and 
which is his tail, for he looks like a 
bundle of woollen rags, and from that 
he got his name. But if he is awake, 
and you look at the right end of him, you 
will see a pair of bright little eyes peepi 
through a mass of hair, ead that will 
show you where his head is. 

That hairy head of his has got brains in 
it too, and their owner uses them, for he 
has managed to learn some pretty tricks. 
He can beg of course, and he can beg at the 
proper time and place. For instance, if 
the horse and cart are going out, he wij] 
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sit up and beg in the porch that he ma 
be taken for a drive. Pat dinner-time he 
knows that it is no use asking for any- 
thing, and so he lies before the fire, or 
sing Feeps out of the room altogether ; but 
when the rest of the children come in to 
dessert, he is sure to be present, and goes 
round ing silently from chair to chair, 
for he knows that the golden rule, “not to 
feed dogs at meals,” is then relaxed, and 
that pieces of biscuit will very likely be 
thrown to him. 

One day he was by chance left at home 
all alone, and found that there was no 
dinner for him: —no bones, or anything of 
the kind. So he went across the road to 
the schoolmaster’s house, where, finding 
the kitchen-door open, and the servant 
cleaning the grate, he sat up and begged at 
the Gheceholl.” The girl took no notice of 
him, so, after waiting patiently for a little 
time, he got up on his hind-legs, walked 
into the kitchen, took hold of the skirt of 
her frock gently in his mouth, and begged 
again. It was impossible to misunderstand 
or resist this mute appeal, so the girl 


“Went to the cupboard 
To get the poor dog a bone,” 


and being more fortunate than old Mother 
Hubbard, she found one there which she 
gave him, when he wagged his tail by way 
of saying “Thanks,” took the bone, and 
trotted off. 
Another of his tricks is that of “ Lying 
dead.” If you say to him, “Lie dead, 
” he will roll over on his back, and 
lie perfectly motionless, except for an occa- 
sional twinkle of his eye. y a piece of 
biscuit or meat upon his mouth, he will 
take no notice ; there it lies; if he were to 
open his jaws ever so little it would ey 
in; but no, be does not stir them. “ 
dear, O dear,” you say, “the poor dog is 
certainly dead. O, I wish very much that 
he was alive again.” The effect of these 
last two words is magical, the meat or 
biscuit disappears in a moment, and Rags 
is on his legs at once, with ears pricked up, 
and tail wagging, and Mba a sharp little 
bark added, to show that he is quite him- 


self again. 
Rags sometimes has to be sent into 
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the corner. “Go into the corner, Rag3,” 
we say; his ears and tail drop, and he 
walks off slowly into a corner, looking 
the picture of misery. “Sit up, Rags,” 
and he sits up there. Then, after a little 
while, some one says, “Are you a good dog, 
Rags? Then come out of the corner.” And 
he gets up on his hind-legs, walks to the 
person who has called him, and generally 
gets a piece of biscuit for his sbadienes. 
In fact, Rags is one of those dogs of 
whom people say that you can make them 
do anything but speak; indeed, he can 
stng. Set a music-stool by the piano, let 
him sit on it, and let any one begin to 
play, and won’t he just sing to the music! 
not in tune, perhaps, but the loudness will 
quite make up for want of correctness. 
_ Poor little or little Mr. Wraggs, he 
is quite one of the family, and behaves 
very well to his little brothers and sisters, 
as they ca!l themselves, though it must be 
confessed that he will sometimes growl and 
snap (but never bite) when he gets his 
tail pulled too much, for he sets great store 
by his tail, and does not like to have it 
treated with indignity. 


DIS-INTERRING BURIED CITIES. 
Key to First Series, given last Month. 


1. Bethel. 4. Ramoth. 7. Tyre. 
2. Ephesus. 65. Endor. 8. Sidon. 
3. Rome. 6. Ur. 

SECOND SERIES. 


1. The same stars used to glitter in the 
waters of the Cydnus as are reflected for us 
in the Thames. 

2. No man ever undertook so universal a 
mission as St. Paul. 

3. An Evangelist when he found the path 
grow steeper, gave signs of faint-heartedness. 

4. The people counted Paul and Barnabas 
to be heavenly strangers. 

5. The Taurus mountains display a wilder 
beauty than that of many lands. 

&. The Greeks combine a polished manner 
with much learning. 

7. Remember each day to search the Scrip- 
tures. 

8. According to .repute, olives flourish on 
the coast of Italy. 
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PUSS. 


y>EW animals are more unjustly 
persecuted and condemned 
than cats ; and, at the same 
time, few more absurdly 

tted: but the latter is the 
esser mistake. I heard of 
one lady who had velvet-pile 
stair-covers, as she thought 
the cats liked it best, and 
ould were always carried to 

, that they might not 
catch cold. On the other side, 
it is great presumption to 
hate or despise anything has created, 
though with our limited understanding we 
may fail to discover His purpose; it is 
especially wrong to say that anything is of 
no use, because it is not useful directly to us. 
Then there are people, especially boys and 
young men, who fancy it is rather fine to 
say, “I love dogs, but I hate cats.” As if 
the one must be a consequence of the 
other. They are simply animals of most 
Ay Saco natures, which accounts for their 
different ways. One of the many ground- 
less charges against cats is that they are 
said to false. You play with a cat, 
and pussy puts forth her best play. You 
feel her claws suddenly, and as suddenly 
withdraw your hand; thereby hurting 
ad pussy’s nails, while your groundless 
ear procures you some bleeding scratches. 
Puss betrays her disgust at your clumsi- 
ness by jumping aside ; then stands with 
flashing eye, whisking tail, and flattened 
ears, wondering what next. Then you say 
‘“‘ Oh, the false creature scratched me!” an 
she is scared out of your presence. All 
this while you scratched yourself. Had you 
kept your hands still, the nails would have 
been harmlessly withdrawn. Of course, if 
you touch a frightened cat, who thinks 
you are one more enemy, and scratches 
you in self-defence, you are again to blame, 
for want of caution. 

Child's play is only the mimic of grown- 
up people’s work and ways. They play at 
soldiers, at keepin school, and so on. 
Horses bite and kick in play ; dogs bite, 
chase, and worry each other in play. Poor 
pussy claws and bites in play, and of course 
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forgets that your hands are bare. Leave 
them quiet in her possession, and she will 
soon learn to be gentle, and not even give 
you the first prick. 

The pussy whose picture you see had to 
sit for it for hours. It was held by turns 
by a little boy or his somewhat older 
sister. Pussy got very tired, and some- 
times struggled to get away. Sometimes 
her claws from that would get into the 
little girl’s arm; but as the latter knew 
that by not moving she would not wound 
beveell they were always withdrawn with- 
out injury. When the sitting was over, 
she remained as quietly with us in the 
kitchen as before. She is now about thir- 
teen years old, and has been a most useful 
defender of the premises against rats and 
mice. But donot think that even mice are 
not to be counted as God’s creatures be- 
cause we have to destroy some of them. 
Unfortunately, when a kitten, our puss 
thought black -bestles were also intended 
for her, and she ate them at night. This 
has made her a lanky-looking cat all her 
life, and if she had not been a very Laaeaee f 
kitten, it would have killed her. The coo 
who reared our puss wished to make her 
an economical cat, that would eat up all 
the fat bits. She declined as soon as she 
got out of kittenhood to do that; but her 
other accomplishment, sitting up and 
begging, she manages to perfection still, 
to the delight of the children and her own 
advantage, since she gains many a tit-bit 
thereby. She never steals, even when 
hun She will mew and lead you toa 
tap for water when she is thirsty, and she 
does all but talk. Although she does not 
much like being nursed, yet she will allow 
the young children to carry her upside 
down, and lug her about in the most 
uncomfortable fashion; and all this of 
her own free will, as I never allow her to 
be scolded now for anything contrary to 
her nature. When we go out of town, she 
sits beside the luggage, and smells it in the 
most uneasy and woe-begone way. When 
we return, she is the first to welcome us. 
Work-people about the house put her 
sadly out, and she never seems satisfied 
till they have gone. 

I could write much more about her, and 
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yet I think she is only an average cat, and 
that there are many other cata more clever 
than she is. 


CHARLIE'S PET. 
(Concluded from p. 20.) 


PIGEON-COT is always a 
pretty sight, and the one 
at the Manor-house looked 
prettier than usual when, 
on Christmas Eve, Charlie 
Gibbs came to see it. The 
sun was shining brightly ; 
there was only frost enough 
in the air to give it a fresh 
feeling ; while against the 
pale, blue sky, the pigeons 
wheeled, or perched quietly 
on their cot, waiting for the 
first handful of food to be 
thrown down forthem inthe 

poultry-yard below. There were tumblers ; 

and uters, with their heads thrown 
proudly back, and their tails sweeping the 
d; and snowy fantails, like court 
Eadies with white satin trains, not to men- 
tion many of more common pigons all 
of which seemed beautiful to Charlie. He 
stood looking at them without speaking : 
in fact, I think the little courage he ever 
had in that way must then have deserted 
him al her. Miss Minna threw hand- 
ful after handful of barley for them, and 
down came the pigeons one after ano- 
ther as fast as they could fly, perching on 
her basket and helping themselves, or on 
the ground at her feet, while one in his 
hurry took Charlie for an old friend, and 
ed suddenly on his head, though on 
harlie’s trying to catch him he found out 
his mistake, and jumped down to join his 
companions. 
Bat the boy specially admired a pair 
of young fantaila, whose plumage seemed 


much whiter than their neighbours and 
who a, + lag cay as possible to each 
other. Miss Minna caught one, and gave 
it to him to hold, and as he pressed the soft 
sn feathers against his cheek he could 
not 
pet. 


elp thinking of his own poor little 


! 
t 
| 
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When the pigeons had eaten their supper 
and flown away, so that there was no ex- 
cuse for Charlie’s watching them any 
longer, he was taken into the great kitchen 
and sat down to dinner with the servants. 
What a meal he made! better than had 
ever before fallen to his share, even on 
Christmas Day, and this was only Christ- 
mas Eve. After dinner he was called into 
the pantry ; there he saw Miss Barton busy 

king a large basket, and she asked him, 
hing, if he thought he could carry it ; 
for if he could she would like to walk home 
with ae aa ag ee Gan git 
set o er, Charlie carryin e bi 
basket pg his shoulder, and Mins Barton 
with a smaller one, which puzzled him 
greatly, for he was sure that whenever the 
road was smooth, so that the basket did not 
shake much,something insideit gave a little 
stir, like the noise a robin makes hoppin 
through a dry hedge. What could it bet 
But before they had gone far he had other 
ee think of, for Miss Barton began 
to to him in the same kind way which 
had comforted him when he was in such 
trouble. She spoke to him of the gentle 
Saviour, who became alittle child,and was 
born on Christmas Day, that He might 
save and bless all who come to Him ; and 
as Charlie listened he thought he must try 
harder than ever to please Jesus, who 
loved him and gave Himself for him ! 

They reached the cottage just before tea- 
time, and then came a grand unpacking of 
the baskets. It would take too long, if I 
were to try and tell you all the wonderful 
things that came out of the large one, nor 
how Mrs. Gibbs laughed, and held up her 
hands, and looked more and more aston- 
ished as each one appeared. I remember 
there were tea and sugar for her, playthings 
and a cake for the children, a large leg of 
mutton and plum-pudding for Mr. Gibbs ; 
though I do not quite think that he ate 
them all himself. Last, not least, was a 
small purse, containing some of the child- 
ren’s pocket-money (the largest share from 
Minna), which Mrs. Gibbs was to lay out 
in the way that would help her most. 

When these things had been duly ad- 
mired, Miss Barton told Charlie to shut the 
door and window, carefully, and asked Mrs. 
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Gibbs to stand in front of the fire. Then, 
putting the little brown basket on the 
ground, she opened it, and out jumped 
two beautiful fantail pigeons, and walked 
proudly about the kitchen. 

You may fancy how delighted Charlie 


was with his new pets, and what a happy 


nnn. ——— 


Christmas Day they had, and how from 
henceforth Minna learnt to feel and care 
for poor people; while she found the 
blessings of her own happy home seem 
all the better when she aay done what she 


could to comfort and cheer others in their 
trials. 


THE LITTLE SERVANT. 


QNE night, at a gentleman’s house in 

London, the housekeeper had gone 
out, leaving only a little girl in charge. 
Shortly after she had gone, the girl was 
startled by a knock at the door ; on look- 
ing out she saw a rough-looking man, 
who said, in a loud tone of voice,— 

“Come down quickly, child; I have a 
letter for the housekeeper.” 

No sooner was the door half-opened 
than the man pushed himself into the hall. 
Turning the key in the lock, he asked the 
girl to tell him where the silver spoons 
were kept. Upon her refusing to do so, 
he told her that she was too good to be in 
service, and that she ought to ride in her 
carriage, and be a lady, and that she should 


do so if she would show him where the 
silver was. The 
was being tempted. She trembled all over. 
and was very much frightened ; but not- 
withstanding her terror she would not tell 
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poor girl knew that she — 


him. When the robber found that all his | 
persuasion was useless he became furious, | 


and said he would “do for her.” In her 
agony the poor girl knelt down, and cried 
aloud to God to save her. While she 
prayed, the man said, “ You are not the 
right sort of girl for me ;” and taking the 
key, which he had put into his pocket, 
unlocked the door, and left her. Thus 
God is able to turn the hearts of evil men. 


and to deliver His servants who trust 10 . 


Hiin from violence and danger. 
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THE THAMES TUNNEL. 


[™ is said that the plan of making a 
Tunnel under the noble River Thames 

firat came into the mind of Sir Isambart 

Brunel from noticing a little insect. 

In the year 1814 he was engaged at 
Chatham upon various works, and, as he 
passed through the Dockyard one day, he 
noticed the keel of a ship which had 
been sawn through length-ways. He ob- 
served that the sea-worm—an insect 
much dreaded by sailors—had been at 
work in the wood. Sir Isambart walked 
on, thinking that the little insects had 
been beforehand with him in forming a 
tunnel. On his return, he stopped and 
examined with the greatest interest the 
manner in which the little insects had 
bored through the wood, by means of their 
auger-sha heads, and how they had 
secured the sides of their tunnels as they 
went along, making them waterproof by 

lastering them with a chalky substance 
fom their own bodies. He noticed, too, 
that the insects had been careful to avoid 
danger, by not making their tunnels or 
borings in the wood too near the water. 

From these hints Sir I. Brunel deter- 


mined at once to complete what he had 
before attempted ; namely, a passage or 
tunnel under the River Thames. 

The Thames Tunnel is 1200 feet long, 
and connects Rotherhithe and Wapping. 
Going down a spiral staircase, we find our- 
selves at the entrance of the Tunnel— 
two spacious arched passages, brilliantly 
ligh with gas. As we walk through, 
we find stalls where we can buy some little 
article for use or ornament, as “a present 
from the Thames Tunnel” for our friends 
at home ; and we can get a cup of coffee 
to refresh ourselves before ascending the 
many stairs at the opposite side,— and all 
this, wonderful to tell! takes place under 
the bed of the Thames, with ships and 
steamers on its broad bosom. 


A Lapy consulted the rough but clever 
Dr. Abernethy. “Do you know my usual 
fee 1” said he. Two guineas were laid on 
the table. Putting them into his pocket, 
he drew out a six-pence, and said, “There, 
take that, and buy a skipping-rope, for you 
waut exercise. morning.’ 
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JOSEPH HAYDN. 
By James F. Cobb, Esq. 

N the village of Rohrav, in 
Bohemia, there dwelt, 
about a century ago, a 
wheelwright and his wife, 
SN both somewhat advanced 
Ws in years. They had one 
> \ » son, named Joseph. The 
5 wheelwright, like a true 
‘G 2 Bohemian, had the love 
— of music in his breast ; 
and as in his youth he had learnt to 
lay the harp a little, it was his greatest 
elight on Sunday and holyday evenings 
to accompany his wife, who sang the 
hymns and songs of her youth in a clear, 
melodious voice, on an old harp, an heir- 
loom in the family. On these occasions 
their boy Joe, who was then only five years 
old, afforded them no little amusement. 
So deeply was the love of music planted in 
his soul, that as soon as his father struck 
the harp, and his mother, affectionately 
leaning on his shoulder, began to sing, 
Joe's excitement knew no bounds. He 
ran and fetched a piece of wood and a 
stick, with which he fiddled away as if 
he was playing on the violin. Naturally 
enough, the most pathetic song was often 
interrupted by a loud burst of laughter 
from the parents at the comical sight; but 

to Joe this made no difference whatever. 

In the neighbouring town of Haimburg 
there lived a cousin of the wheelwright, 
who was a music-master and an organist, 
and he came to Rohrav to see his cousin, 
who felt much honoured by the visit. 
Nothing, however, would please this gen- 
tleman but that the wheelwright and his 
wife should play and sing to him. He 
listened attentively, and remarked how Joe 
fetched his board and stick, and handled 
his board in capital time and with correct 
movements, as if he were a skilful mu- 
sician playing on a first-rate violin. 

The cousin was astonished at the child 
and his wonderful ear, and gave it as his 
opinion that Joe would become a great 
musical | pears He proposed to his parents 
to take Joe to the town with him, where 
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he would teach him to play the violin and 
piano, and in time make something out of 
im. The wheelwright sighed, for he was 
very poor, and had work to earn his 
ily bread. He thanked his cousin for 
his kind offer, but sadly said that he must 
decline it, for he was too poor to pay the 
expenses of Joseph's instruction. At this 
the cousin burst out laughing. ; 

“If you have no other reason than that, 
all will be well,” said he. “Joe shall not 
cost you a farthing for his teaching. Give 
me the little fellow, and you won't repent 
it.” 

The parents were overjoyed: they al- 
ready saw their little Joe on the road to 
high honour. And if sometimes their 
hearts beat heavily and their tears flowed 
at the thought that they must give up 
their only child, they felt, nevertheless, 
that it was really for his w 

The cousin was a good man, but rather j 
hot-tempered. He taught Joe in his 
school to read, write, and cipher, and 
gave him also private instruction in 
singing and music. But pad gel boy was 
not happy ; for though f was scarce, 
floggings were plentiful. Joe endured it 
all. The love o learning was t in the 
lad, and the love of music still more 
power with him. He would not have been 
able to live without music. Though his 
cousin was a strange fellow, and more 
ready with the stick than with words of 
love, yet he was sometimes kind and good- 
tempered, and really rejoiced at the pro- 
gress his little scholar made. 

Thus two years passed, in which Joseph 
had got on bravely, and sang his soprano 
with a lovely voice, clear-toned as a bell 
Now and then he came to Robhrav, and 
sang, with his father and mother, to the 
harp ; or he borrowed an old fiddle of s 
neighbour, and agra aa his mother's 
fine voice and his father’s stiff notes on 
the harp with his beautiful playing. 

About this time an event occurred which 
made a great change in Joseph’s life. 

The Dean of Haimburg had often during 
service in church been charmed by Joe's 
clear voice. Now the Dean had a friend 
in Vienna who stood very high in the 
musical world, for he was choir-master of 
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His Imperial Majesty’s Chapel ; his name 
was Von Reuter, and once he came to 
Haimburg on a visit to the Dean. 

The er ie Chapel-master was also 
director of the choristers of St. Stephen’s 
Cathedral in Vienna, and just at that time 
was seeking everywhere to find a good 
voice for his choir ; so he inquired of the 
Dean if he knew of a boy with a clear and 
silvery voice. 

The Dean remembered Joseph, and the 
Chapel-master sent at once for the boy. 
His cousin was only too glad to present 
his pupi] —and himself also —to the great 
Vienna music-master. 

Von Reuter looked sadly on the meanly- 
nama whose starved must have 
touched any heart. He scarcely took any 


notice of the low bow of the cousin. The 


boy’s eager, jonging eyes, were fastened on | 


a basket full of fresh-gathered cherries, 
which had just come in from the Dean's 
well-kept garden, where they had often 
attracted Joe's wistful e Chapel- 
master, taking Joe by the hand, drew him 
towards him, and emptying the basket 
into his hat, said to him,— 

“Now then, sing away as well as you 


Reuter had completely won Joseph's 
heart. He sang him a few stanzas fault- 
lessly, and the wonderful tones of his 
splendid voice rejoiced the heart of the 
Chapel-master. “ Well done!” said he, 
passing his hand through the boy's curly 
hair : “but ria erie Ipc had 

“No,” replied Joe; “why, even my 
Cousin cannot do that !” 

This was so comical, that both the 
Chapel-master and the Dean burst out 
into a loud laugh, while the cousin turned 
first as red as a cherry, and then white as 
a sheet with rage, at the simplicity of the 
boy, who had thus exposed him. Both 
the gentlemen laughed all the more when 
they noticed the effect which the boy’s 
reply had on the cousin. At last the 
Chapel-master said, “Listen, my lad; if 
you like we will try a trill.” 

Joe nodded a willing assent, and the 
Chapel-master taught him how it was 
done. Joe took care not to lose a single 
word of the kind man who had given him 
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the nice cherries. He tried—tried again 
—and after a few unsuccessful attempts 
he succeeded at last. 

The Chapel-master, much pleased, ex- 
pressed to the cousin his approbation of » 
the boy, and endeavoured by a few words 
of ae to pour oil into the trill wound 
and make right again. He then re- 
quested that the lad’s nts should be 
invited next day to imburg. They - 
both came, and were soon persuaded by 
the Dean and Chapel-master to consent to 
Joe’s going to Vienna. The boy was de- 
lighted at the good news, for his cousin 
had on the previous evening unmercifully 
knocked into him the trill which he could 
not sing. So the Chapel-master took him 
with him, after he provided him with 
good clothes; his nots blessed him 
with many tears, and Joe became in due 
time an ornament to St. Stephen's choir 
in Vienna. 

A man like Reuter soon discovered what 
a talent was concealed in this boy of eight 
— old. He arranged, therefore, that 

oe should have the best masters, not only 
in singing, but also in violin and pianoforte 
playing. Joe was now on the highroad to 
success, for not only had he much time to 
practise music, but he heard nothing else 
the whole day; he never had any more 
ings ; he always had enough to eat, 

and every one was kind to him. 

Reuter fully valued the prize which he 
had in Joseph, as his wonderful genius 
became more manifest; but with his six- 
teenth year Joe’s time of trial began, for 
then his voice suddenly broke, and the 
glorious notes were gone. 


_ A sad hour it was for him when he was 
lismissed 


from the choir. His tears 
nearly choked his voice ; and the deepest 
sorrow filled his mind. 

What was he to do? Go back to Rohrav 
and become a wheelwright? Give up all 
musical pleasures which he had every- 
where enjoyed in Vienna? Return to his 
cousin at Haimburg? The unhappy 
boy’s head was quite bewildered. Certainly 
he hid saved a little money, but how long 
could he make that last ? 

He hired a cg ihe in a lofty house, 
six stories high. With a prayer of faith 
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he commended himself to his God, to 
whom he had always clung with child- 
like confidence ; but the future stretched 
darkly before him, and no loving hand was 
held out to strengthen and comfort him. 
To get a little money he gave a few 


lessons in music, and by this means he 
satisfied the cravings of his appetite with 
bread and water. Now and then he 


employment in an orchestra, which bowen 
him in a little more. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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CHILDREN OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


MOSES. 
OSES was born in a time 


of danger for the 
children of his people. 
Pharaoh was a common 
name for the kings of 
Egypt, and there was a 
Pharaoh on the throne 
when Moses was born, 
of avery different spirit 
from the one who had shown favour to 
Joseph. This Pharaoh was afraid when 
he saw the Hebrews who lived in pt 
becoming a great nation ; he thought they 
would be able to master the Egyptians, 
and so this cruel king gave orders to his 
officers that every baby-boy born among 
the Hebrews should at once be killed. 

At the very time when this cruel order 
was in force, Moses was born; and his 
father Amram and his mother Jochebed 
were grieved to think that he should be 
slain ; so his mother hid him three months, 
and when she could not hide him any 
longer,she gathered some reeds and platted 
them into a basket, or little ark, and she 
put her child into it and carried it to the 
river-side, and laid it among the tall sedges 
on the bank. 

She was a woman who trusted in God, 
and knew that He could save her babe 
and so, most likely, when she had kissed 
her little one to sleep, she would go home 
herself to weep and pray, leaving her 
daughter Miriam to watch and see what 
would become of her brother. 

Soon Miriam saw some ladies coming 
along the river-side, It was the daughter 
of P h and her maidens who were 
going to bathe. They did not see Miriam 
as she sat among the reeds, but she could 
see them and hear what they said. 

As they drew near the place where the 
baby’s ark lay, Miriam would tremble 
lest they should see it and tell the king’s 
officers about it, and so have the baby 
killed or drowned. 

But Pharaoh’s daughter was not so cruel 
as her father, “and when she saw the ark 
among the flags she sent her maid to fetch 
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it; and when she had opened it, she saw 
the child: and, behold, the babe wept." 
And the princess was sorry for the infant, 
and said, “This is one of the Hebrews’ 
children.” (Exod. ii. 6.) 

When Miriam heard the princess =e 
so kindly, she came out of her hiding- 
and said, “Shall I go and call to thee a 
nurse of the Hebrew women, that she may 
nurse the child for thee?” Pharaoh's 
daughter said, “Go.” And the maid went 
and called the child’s mother ; and when 
Jochebed came, the princess said to her, 
ir Ss and nurse it for me, and 

will pay thee thy wages.” 

How tad the baby must have been to 
be in its mother’s loving arms once more! 
How thankful the mother must have been 
to have it there again! How hard she 
must have found it not to fall at the 
princeas’s feet and say that she would 
gladly nurse the babe without wages at 
all, for it was her own child ! 

But this might have made Pharaoh's 
daughter leave the infant to its fate, since 
she wished to adopt it as her own; 280 
Jochebed said nothing, but she and Miriam 
joyfully took the little Moses home again, 
and nursed him as they had done before, 
only now they could do it openly and 
without fear. 

After a few years, when the child had 
grown, his mother brought him, as you 
see in the picture, to Pharaoh’s daughter, 
and he became her son, and then she was 
agai when she remembered how she 

ad saved his life, and she gave him the 
name “ Moses,” which means “Drawn out,” 
as she said, “ Because I drew him out of 
the water.” 

Then the princess made the wise men of 
Egypt teach Moses all that they knew, ao 
that he became very wise. She wished 
also to give him t riches, but he 
“ chose aa ce er pea cee bie the 

God, than to enjoy the pleasures 
pore for a season.” (Heb. xi. 25, And 


this is the lesson that we should learn 
from the boyhood and youth of Moses, 
that it is wiser and safer to choose our 
friends from those who serve Shan ber 
they be poor and lowly, and te shun the 
companionship of the wicked, even though 
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they be richer, and greater, and grander 
than ourselves, and even though they may 
flatter us and be anxious that we should 
join them. 

Moses had been too well taught by his 
a nisi o be Hea to voee bulls, and 

ves, and other animals, as the Egyptians 
ae petab ee his own kindred too bes 
to able to live happily in a pa 
while they were treated: Pe slaves by the 
servants of Pharaoh, so it was not long 
before he had to flee out of Egypt, be- 
cause he had killed an Egyptian who was 
ill-using one of the Hebrews, and then 
retell went to dwell in the wilderness of 


There God appeared to him in the 
bush that burned, and was not consumed, 
and there He prepared him to be the 
deliverer of His own chosen people from 
the bondage of Egypt, and to be their 
leader in their way to the promised land ; 
and He bestowed on him the high honour 
of giving to them the commandments and 
laws of God. 

The Books of Exodus, Leviticus, Num- 
bers, and Deuteronomy, are full of the 
doings and sayings of Moses, in his long 
life of one hun and twenty years. 

The end of that life was as remarkable 
as the beginning. God did not allow 
Moses to enter into the land of Canaan 
because he had been disobedient in striking 
the rock, but from the top of a high moun- 
tain He showed him the beautiful hills, and 
fields, and vineyards, and rivers, and then 
on that lonely mountain-top Moses died, 
and the Lord Himself buried him, and no 
man knew where or how ; for. perhaps, God 
thus took care that the children o Israel, 
who were always so ready to make idols 
of anything, should not worship the dust 
or the grave of Moses. 


True Rewicion is to know God's char- 
acter and love it; to know God’s will and 
do it; to know God’s designs and have 
fellowship with Him in them ; rejoicing 
in hope of their fulfilment ; desiring to be 
His instrument in accomplishing them, is 
the sum and substance of religion. 
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SMALL MERCIES. 


WENT the other day to 
see a very old lady ; she 
was eighty-eight years 
old. She lived in a small 
room, all by herself; and 
she had a small fire, and 
small kettle, and a small 
pantry, and a little round 
table, and a little teapot, 
and, best of all, a little 

great-grandchild, who came to wait on her 

and read to her. | 

Everything about this old lady was on a 
small scale, to suit her small strength and 
her small income. . 

She was tl glad to see me when I 
called. I asked her,— 

“Are you not lonely sometimes when 
the little girl goes to school ?” 

“Qh no,” she answered, in a cheerful 
tone, “the Lord Jesus is always with me, 
aud He is the best company, you know.” 

“T suppose you think a great deal of 
old times, long ago ?” I asked. 

“ Yes,” she answered, “but I think a 
great deal more of those good times to 
come.” 


“You have many mercies,” I said; 

goodness and mercy seem to crown your 
8. 

“Yes, yes,” she exclaimed, “and I count 
it one of my great mercies that I can turn 
over in my bed.” 

Oh! I thought to myself, how easy it 
is for the thankful heart to find reasons 
for thankfulness. 


THE GOOD NORSE. 


NE of the nurses in a large hospital was 

a kindly and well-disposed woman. 
She had spent the greater part of her life 
in attending to the wants of others in 
body and mind, and had, in one sense 
at least, neglected herself. One day she 
went into the room of the principal doctor, 
and she saw a beautiful Book lying upon 


the table: it was bound in velvet, and 
fastened by richly-gilded clasps. Attracted 
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by the beauty of the Book, she opened it, 
and her eyes instantly fell upon these 
words :—“I will; be thou clean.’ She 
wondered who it was that had spoken these 
words ; and, sitting down, she read with 
intense interest about the love of Jesus, our 

t Physician, who can cure all diseases. 
She read on till she came to this important 
question : “ What is a man profited if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul ?”? The truth flashed upon her mind. 
She had never before thought of her im- 
mortal soul. She closed the Book in grief 
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and shame. She felt very unhappy, but 
she determined to look into herself. She 
did so, and this led her to seek God's grace 
so that she might change her manner of 
life. Though her fellow-nurses would some- 
times laugh at her, yet she would never 
permit her duties to others to interfere 
with her duty to herself, but would kneel 
down by her bedside in all humility, and 
pray to God for a contrite spirit. Her 
long-neglected Bible she now read in her 
leisure hours, and in it she found lasting 
pleasure and consolation. 
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THE HAPPY DREAM. 


[X an humble cottage in one of the 

manufacturing towns in the North of 
England, lived an old man; he was very 
poor, and as he lay upon his dingy pallet 
you might, on entering the room, imagine 
that he was strong and powerful, but on 
drawing nearer you would discover that 
what is called “astroke” had taken away 
the use of his legs and made the strong 
man feeble. 

The curate of the parish never passed the 
door of the cottage on his weekly rounds 


without calling to see the sick man, and 
read the Scriptures to him, and pray with 
him. To the curate’s inquiry — 

“Well, how are you to-day ?”” the same 
answer was nearly always given, 

“Much as usual, thank ye.” 

“ Have you found peace with Jesus yet?” 

“ Not yet,” was the constant answer. 

This state of things continued for a long 
time, until one day, after the cle an 
had risen from prayer, the man said — 

“ T have had a dream to-day !” 
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“What did you dream about ?” said the 
good curate. 

“TI dreamed of Heaven, and thought it 
such a beautiful place, and felt so happy 
because I was there !” 

The clergyman answered kindly, that 
he had little confidence in dreams and 
a when the heart is not right with 


Weeks passed, and still the clergyman 
called, ae Se and prayed, until at last 
he feared that the old man would never 
understand the true nature of a real 
saving faith. 

One day, during a conversation, the man 
remarked — 

“You said you had no confidence in 
dreams, sir, but I have felt happier ever 
since I had that dream.” And as hespoke 
he raised himself by a rope which hun 
from the ceiling, and by which he coul 
raise himself in bed. 

The clergyman was somewhat struck 
by the remark, and at the same time the 
sight of the rope caught his eye ; so, turn- 
ing to the old man, he said,— 

“ Well, you have hold of that rope, have 
you not?’ 

“ Yes,” was the reply. 

“You feel quite sure that you are not 
dreaming ?” 

“Yes, quite sure,” was the reply: “I 
pull myself up by it.” 

“Then, if Vina? say so with all rever- 
ence,” the clergyman answered, “in the 
same trusting way you must lay hold upon 
Christ. Pray that you may feel Him as 
you now do the rope in your hand, and 
that you may be raised by Him from 
the death of Sin unto the life of Righteous- 
ness.” 


THE PoLe Star.—The master of a ship 
when he is on the main sea, casts his eye 
always upon the pole-star, and so directs 
and guides his way. Even so must we 
who are passengers and strangers in this 
world, ever settle our eyes to behold the 
Word of God, so shall no tempest overblow 
us, 80 shall we be guided without danger, 
80 shall we safely arrive in the haven of 
our rest.— BisHop JEWELL. 
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A JOURNEY TO THE MOON. 
( Continued from p. 23.) 


«sc DLANET! satellite! solar system!” 

said Harry. “I'm sure I have 
heard those wordssomewhere. Why, Kate, 
what was that you said upstairs about the 
moon ?” 

Kate, who was helping her mother with 
some sewing, and listening at the same time 
a attentively, repeated the answer which 
had so much astonished her brother and 
sister. Great was Harry’s delight to find 
that, quite easily, he could now change it all 
into words which Nelly and he well under- 
stood. Perhaps, if the reader turns back 
to that speech of Kate’s, he will find that 
he, too, can explain it, word by word, in 
the same way. 

“ How large is the moon, father?” was 
Harry’s next inquiry: “it must be a very 
little world.” 

“The distance across the moon, from 
side to side,” answered Mr. Rossar, “is 
about one-fourth of the distance across our 
earth.” 

“Oh, father!’ cried Harry; “then how is 
it that the moon looks no bigger than a 

e plate?” 

nstead of answering this, Mr. Rossar 
asked, “How large was the balloon you 
saw rising from the Gardens last summer ?” 

“ As tall as a house, father.” 

“‘ And when it was very high in the air, 
how large did it seem to be ?” 

** Tt looked less and less, father, till at last 
it seemed about the size of my peg-top.” 

“ And why was that ?” 

“Because it was such a long way oft 
then.” 

‘Well, Harry, in the same way the moon 
looks small only because it is so far off 
How far do you suppose ?” 

As Harry could not guess, his father told 
him, that although the moon is the nearest 
to us of all the heavenly bodies, yet it is 
about 240,000 miles from the earth, and 
that if a railroad could be made from the 
earth to the moon, and a train sent at the 
rate of thirty-three miles an hour (rather 
faster than half a mile in a minute), it 
would be 316 days reaching the moon, if it 
travelled day and night without stopping.” 
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“A railroad to the moon! Oh, father, 
that would be prime! And what should 
we see when we got there ?” 

“We must wait until another night to 
talk about that, because now I want to tell 
you something about the moon's light, and 
then it will be quite time to stop. Try 


and think, Harry, what difference there is 
between sunlight and moonlight.” 
“Sunshine warms one, father, and 
moonlight does not.” 
“Right : and what else?” 
@ pause Harry answered: “We 


can always look at the moon when it shines, 
but we cannot bear to look at the sun 
when it is very bright, because it dazzles 
one’s eyes.” 

“Yes, the light of the sun is many thou- 
sand times brighter than that of the moon, 
and yet all the moonlight was once sun- 
wo Harry’s bl ed 

t this *s blue eyes opened to 
their widest extent, and his father con- 
tinued :—“ Try to understand how this is. 
The moon has no light of ita own, but gets 
bright beams from the sun, just as we do. 
To understand what happens next, you 
must think what happens to your ball when 
you strike it hard against a wall.” 

“It bounds back, father, so that I can 
catch it in my hand.” 

“Well, in the same way, when these 
beams reach the moon, its surface bends 
them back and strikes them down upon 
that side of the earth which is turned to- 
wards it. It is these beams, sent from the 
sun to the moon, and bent back (or, as we 
say, reflected) from the moon to the earth, 
that we call moonlight. The striking 
against the moon and turning away to us 
takes the heat and a great deal of the 
brightness out of what were, before that, 
just such beams as come directly to us from 
the sun.” 

“Why, father, the moonlight is a sort of 
very weak sunshine!” 

“ Just so,” replied Mr. Rossar; “and God 
sends it to us at night, when we do not re- 
quire a strong light out of doors, but need 
only such a pale calm light as that which 
His loving hand causes the moon to shed 
upon our earth.” 


“But please, father,” said Harry, “do 
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tell me what become of the beams that 
come to us straight from the sun. Do 
they bend back like those that go to the 
aT Nishi lithe’ 
es, ; the earth’s urns 
them back, and they strike off in a new di- 
rection ; so that if you could have your wish 
of going to the moon, you would there see 
the earth shining more brightly than we 
see the moon shining on us.” 
sat thinking how wonderful all 
this was, but at last exclaimed,—“Then up 
in the moon the earth would look as beau- 
tiful as I saw the moon looking to-night ! 
Thank you, dear father, for telling me 
about it. How much I shall like to think 
about earthlight another time when I am 
watching the moonlight !” 
' (To be continued.) 


THE ITALIAN ORPHAN BOY WITH 
HIS GUINEA PIGS. 
A: 


ity, kind ladies, a poor little boy, 
ose father and mother are dead 3 
Who hungry and shivering approaches you 
now, 


To beg for a mouthful of bread. 


Oh! think what it is to tramp round the wide 
world, 
To have neither a friend nor a home; 
To be rated and forced from each half-opened 


door, 
With a rudely said ‘ Beggar, begone /" 
Ah, me! what a sight for a helpless young 
bo 


y 
A father and mother both dead ! 
Yet the hard-hearted landlord soon turned 
me 
To roam and to beg for my bread. 


Then pity, kind ladies, the poor orphan boy, 
That has not a friend nor a home; 
Who is browbeat and scolded wherever he 


goes, 
And wanders forlorn and alone. 


DIS-INTERRING BURIED CITIES, 
Key to Second Series, given last Month. 


1. Tarsus. 4. Lystra. 7. Berea. 
2. Salamis. 5. Derbe. 8. Puteoli. 
3. Perga. 6. Neapolis. 
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UMBRELLA. 


',OT long ago a great 
I'S drought prevailed in 
. some of the midland 
counties of Enyland. 
Several pious farmers, 
who dreaded lest their 


" SY Ag) expected cro should 
VOM perish for lack of mois- 
Yep. ture, begged their clergy- 

7 man to use the special 


prayer “for Rain,” 
which is in the Prayer-book. The miinis- 
ter said he would do so on Sunday, and 
told the children in the Day School that 
he was going to do so, and explained 
the prayer to them. When the Sunday 
morning came, he was surprised to see 
one of his little scholars bending under the 
weight of a huge family umbre “Why, 
Mary,” said he, “what could have made 
you bring that umbrella on such a ey 
morning as this?” The child replied, 
“ Why, sir, I thought, as we were going to 
pray for rain, I'd be sure to want the 
umbrella.” The minister smiled on her, 
and went into church, and the service 
began. While they were praying, the 


wind rose; the sky, before so pan tand | 


clear, became overcast with clouds; and 
soon, amidst flashes of lightning and peals 
of thunder, a storm of rain deluged the 
country. Those who came to church un- 
prepared to receive. the blessing they 
were going to ask, reached their homes 
drenched and soaked, whilst Mary was 
able to give her clergyman the shelter 
of half the family umbrella. 


JOSEPH HAYDN. 
(Conclifded from p. 40.) 


HE bought an old worm-eaten piano, 
and it was wonderful to hear the 
splendid tones which he brought out of 
this crazy instrument, and how touch- 
ingly he played on a very common violin. 
He was unwearied in studying the works 
of the great masters. He composed 
melodies which seemed almost divinely 
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inspired, and in the composition of which 
neither hunger nor pve affected him ; 
for in such hours he forgot everything, 
and often exclaimed, “ Here, with my bro- 
ken old piano, I do not envy the happiness 
of the most exalted people in the world!” 
And even with his as bread he felt him- 
self happy in his quiet, solitary garret, 
where he lived only for his beloved music. 

Thus years passed away. Father and 
mother had gone to their grave : Reuter, 
too, who had long ago brought him to 
Vienna, was dead. And now, by the pro- 
vidence of God, the hour was approaching 
when the doors of a happier future should 
open to him. 

His beautiful violin-playing had been 
noticed by the masters who employed him, . 
and they soon became acquainted too with 
his pure pious spirit, his rich musical : 
talents.and gifted soul, and also with his , 
poverty, and he was offered a place as first 
violinist in the concerts of Prince Ester- 
hazy. Now prosperity began to dawn 
upon him. His long-endured, silently- 
borne want vanished. He could dress 
respectably, live comfortably, hire a better 
lodging, purchase better instruments, and 

is classes were well attended and pro- 
perly paid for. How heartily he 
God, who had thus removed his troubles! 

In the two churches in Vienna most 
renowned for their fine music he was 
chosen organist and conductor. The music 
loving Viennese, and the best judges of 
good music, soon learnt to appreciate his 
glorious compositions. His reputation be- 
came world-wide, for far beyond the boun- 
daries of Austria his works bore his now 
celebrated name, which future ages will 
never cease to honour. His oratorios, 
“‘ The Seasons,” and especially “The Crea- 
tion,” insured him a lasting fame. And 
the child who went with his cousin from | 
Rohrav to Haimburg to be starved and | 
flogged, and the boy of eight years old | 
who was won by Reuter with his gift of 
cherries, and the youth who struggled and 

et persevered full of trust in God, and 

ived for his art, was—Joseph Haydn. 

We have now followed him through his 
yomte years, and have briefly glanced at 

is better days; let us take one look at 
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him in his old age—one glance into his 
pious soul. 

Haydn was already advanced in years, 
and near the end of his earthly pilgrim- 
age, when it was pro that his incom- 
oar oratorio, “‘ The Creation,” should 

performed with the assistance of all 
the musical talent in Vienna. The whole 
city eagerly looked forward to the prospect 
of hearing this composition in its greatest 
perfection. The author of the work was 
invited to be present, and on the seat of 
honour the greyhaired composer sat in 
touching humility and modesty, with 
clasped hands and attentive soul, as the 
tones of the overture burst forth with 
overcoming power, performed by masters 
in the art. He was filled with deep emo- 
tion, and tears rolled down his wrinkled 
cheeks. When the singers came to that 
part in which the power of music endea- 
vours to produce the Almighty words, 
“ Let there be light,” he raised his hands 
to heaven, weeping, and exclaimed, “Not 
from me, but from above it all has come.” 
But the impression it made was too over- 
powering for the sinking strength of the 
old man. He fell back hinting into his 
chair. All who so highly honoured him 
were filled with deep anxiety, and a 
pyecan ordered that he should at once 

carried home. He rallied again, for 
happiness like this is not often fatal ; but 
his end was not far off. His spirit loved 
to dwell with particular delight on this 
brilliant event in the evening of his life. 

Haydn twice visited London, where he 

resided at the performance of some of his 

t compositions, and was most warmly 
received. His death is supposed to have 
been hastened by the bombardment of 
Vienna by the French, which agitated 
his weakened frame, though it must be 
mentioned to the honour of Napoleon that 
he issued strict orders that the abode of 
Haydn should be respected ; and when 
the troops entered the city a French guard 
was placed at his door, to protect him 
from any kind of injury. He died the 
29th of May, 1809, while his country was 
suffering all the horrors of war, and when 
the capital of the empire was in the hands 
of the enemy. 
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— 
AY “\ NEGLECTED TREASURE. 


y. Ga TRAVELLER one da 
é¢ called at a cottage to as 
for a drink of water. 
Entering, he found the 
parents cursing and quar- 
relling; the children, 
trembling, crouched in a 
corner ; and wherever he 
looked he only saw marks 
of poverty and vice. Greet- 
ing the inmates, he asked 
them, “My friends, why 
do you make your house 
like hell ?” 
“ Ah, Sir,” said the man, 
“ vou don’t know the trials of life, when, do 
what you can, everything goes wrong.” 

The stranger drank the water, and then, 
after thanking for it, he said kindly (as he 
noticed a Bible in a dark and dusty cor- 
ner), “I know what would help you, 1f you 
could find it. There is a treasure con- 
cealed in your house. Search for it.” 

And so he left them. 

At first the cottagers thought it a jest, 
but, after awhile, they began to reflect. 
When the woman went out, therefore, to 
gather sticks, the man began to search, 
and even to dig, that he might find the 
treasure. When the man was away the 
woman did the same. Still they found 
nothing ; increasing poverty brought only 
more quarrels, discontent, and strife. 

One day, as the woman was left alone, 
she was thinking upon the stranger’s word, 
when her eye fell on the old Bible. Ithad 
been a gift from her mother, but since her 
death had been unheeded and unused. 

A strange thought came into her mind. 
Could it be this the stranger meant? She 
took it down from the shelf, opened it, and 
found the verse inscribed on the title-page 
in her mother’s handwriting,—“ The law 
of Thy mouth is better unto me than 
thousands of gold and silver.” “Ah!” 
thought she, “this is the treasure, then, 
we have been seeking!” And her tears 
fell fast upon the leaves. 

From that time she read the Bible every 
day, and prayed, and taught the children 
to pray; but without her husband’s know- 
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ledge. One day he came home, as usual, 
in a furious rage. Instead of meeting his 
angry words with angry answers, she 
spoke to him kindly and with gentleness. 
“Husband,” said she, “we have sinned 
rievously. We have ourselves to blame 
or all our misery, and we must now lead 
a different life.” He looked amazed, and 
exclaimed, “ What dost thou say?” She 
brought the old Bible, which Johnny had 
reached her from the cupboard, and, sob- 
bing, cried, “ There is the treasure. See, I 
have found it!” 

The hushand’s heart was moved. She 
read to him of the Lord Jesus, and of His 
love. Next day she read again ; and again 
she sat with the children round her, 
thoughtful and attentive. 

So time went on. 

It was after a year that the stranger 
returned that way. Seeing the cottage, he 
remembered the circumstance of his visit, 
and thought he would call and see the 
poor folk there again. He did so, but he 
would scarcely have known the place ; it 
was so clean, and so tidy. He opened 
the door, and at first thought he was 
mistaken, for the inmates came to meet 
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him kindly, with the peace of God beam- 
ing upon their faces. “How are you, 
good friends ?” said he. Then they knew 
the stranger, and for some time they could 
not speak. “Thanks, thanks, dear Sir! 
we have found your treasure. Now the 
blessing of God dwells in our house— 
His peace in our hearta!"? So said the 

varents, and their pleasant home, and the 

appy faces of their children, declared the 
same even more plainly. 


FLOWERS. 


‘THE flowers are blooming every where, 
On every hill and dell; 
And oh, how beautiful they are, 
How sweetly, too, they smell ! 


The little birds, they spring along, 
And look so glad and gay; 

I love to hear their pleasant song, 
“1 feel as glad as they. 


The young lambs bleat and frisk about; 
The bees hum round their hive; 

The butterflies are coming out; 
’'Tis good to be alive. 


ATPRAYER FOR LITTLE FOLK. 


H°eLx Jesus, when I pray, 

Teach me what I ought to say, 
And help my little heart to feel 
All T am saying when I kneel. 
[ thank Thee for my clothes and food, 
And every other earthly good ; 
But, more than all, that Thou didst die 
For such a sinful child asI; 
Teach me to love Thy word and day, 
And make me willing to obey; 
Oh, may my naughty temper be . 
Brought in subjection, Lord, to Thee! 
Whene’er I Teel my passion rise 
I'll think of Thine all-seeing eyes, 
For not the very darkest night 
Can hide Thy creatures from Thy sight. 
My parents bless; and every friend, 
From every evil, Lord, defend ; 
My brothers and my sisters bless, 
Teach them to hate all wickedness ; 
And may we all, both young and old, 
Be chosen Lambs of Jesu’s fold. 
Accept, dear Lord, this humble prayer, 
Preserve me everin Thy care, 
And, when I die, my spirit take 
To dwell with Thee for Jesu’s sake. Amen. 
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A JOURNEY TO THE MOON. 
(Continued from p. 47.) 
CHAPTER II. 

S it was several evenings 
before Mr. Rossar could 
spare time to talk to Harry 
again, the little boy con- 
tented himself with gazing 
long and earnestly every 
night at the moon, talk- 
ing meanwhile with Nelly 
about what perhaps might 
be found there, and what 
sort of people they should 
meet if only they could 
take a journey to see its 
wonderful sights. 

Harry was sure that, in 
so beautiful a world, the flowers must be 
far brighter, and the fruits nicer, than any 
that we can get. But Nelly, who dearly 
loved her own little garden, said she did 
not think the flowers inthe moon could pos- 
sibly be prettier than her roses, forget-me- 
nots, nade lilies of the valley, nor the fruits 
sweeter than father’s delicious straw- 
berries, that would be ripe when the sum- 
mer holidays were come. Whether she 
was right was one of the questions they 
resolved to ask their father. Why some 
parts of the moon look bright, whilst 
others are dark, neither of the children 
could guess ; but they were sure the spots 
are not the moon’s eyes, nose, and mouth, 
as they used once to suppose, nor yet an 
old man carrying a bundle of sticks, and 
followed by his little dag. 

“Only think,” said Nelly, “ what a giant 
he would be if we could sce him all these 
thousands of miles away! and his dog 
would be many, many times larger than an 
elephant, I am sure!” 

Kate could not help them out of their 
difficulty, but made them laugh by saying 
she had read in a book that the North 
American Indians think the spots were 
made by a wild beast of the forest, which 
climbed up to see whether the moon was 
good to eat, and, in so doing, left upon it 
the marks of his dirty paws. 

At last, one evening, Mr. Rossar was 
ready to answer their questions, and, as 
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the most pleasant way of being told what 
they wished to know, it was settled that 
they should all imagine themselves going 
up to the moon, and looking at the lsces 
and things about which they were to hear. 

“But how shall we suppose ourselves 
getting there?” said Harry. “If we could 
have a train it would take us ten months, 
you know, and a balloon would be slower 
still. We want to get there this very 
minute.” 

“ Let us imagine that each of us travels 
upon one of the rays of earthlight that 
pass from our world to the moon. We 
could thus arrive in less than two seconds,” 
said aL Rossar. 

“Glorious!” cried impatient Harry. 
Then, gleefully clapping his hands twice, 
“to measure the time,” as he said, he ex- 
claimed, “ Now we are safely there, stand- 
ing on the moon! Please take us first to 
see what the spots are like when you get 
to them.” 

“Tt will be better to visit the brighter 
arts first,” was his father’s answer ; “so 
et us imagine ourselves finding out that 

each bright speck is a large mountain-top, 
catching and reflecting the sun’s ra 
which in the moon are so powerful that 
you and I could not bear them for many 
minutes at once.” 

“Oh,” said Nelly, “as we are only making 
believe to be there, we will suppose that 
we can do just whatever we wish, and that 
nothing hurts us, dear father.” 

Mr. Rossar smiled as he said, “We shall 
find that plan very necessary all the time 
we are in the moon, because, for reasons 
which you will presently know, not one of 
us could live there for even a few minutes, 
still less to take our imaginary journey 
across it. Well, we are standing on one 
of these mountain-tops,—suppose we say 
on one of that range which astronomers, 
borrowing the name of some Italian moun- 
tains, have called the Lunar Apennines, 
that is, the Apennines of the moon. We 
can only see part of it at once, for it isa 
chain 600 miles long—about the length of 
a line drawn straight through England 
and Scotland. In the glare of the sun- 
shine, the summit of each in this 
long range shines as if formed of the 
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brightest silver ; so brightly, indeed, that, 
as you know, these parts af the moon have 
a silvery appearance, even when seen from 
the earth. Each mountain of the chain 
has a sloping side and a steep rugged side, 
on which are deep clefts or openings, into 
which the sunbeams seldom or never find 
their way.” 


“ Shall we see any pretty little rivers or 
woods on the sloping sides?” inquired 
Harry, who was fond of looking at views 
of mountain scenery in his father’s books. 

“No, Harry. Not a drop of water, nor 
a tiny plant of any description, is to be 
seen on any part of the range.” 

This they better understood when Mr. 
Rossar, taking up a book called The Lunar 
World, showed them an engraving of the 
Lunar Apennines. Perhaps the reader 
will agree with Harry that such a dreary, 
dreadful-looking mountain-range, was ne- 
ver seen in a picture before. 

“Can the part where the Apennines are 
be seen from the earth ?”’ asked Nelly. 

“ Yes,” said her father ; “ when the moon 
is full, or nearly so, you will notice that a 
silvery band extends from side to side 
nearly across the upper part, above all the 
spots.” 

“Why, father, that is what I used to 
call the forehead in the moon’s face!” 
interrupted Nelly. 

‘< Well,” continued Mr. Rossar, “that is 
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the sun-lit chain of the Apennines, beau- 
tiful as seen from the earth, but most 
dreary and wild when examined through a 
powerful telescope.” | 

“ Are they high, like some of our moun- 
tains ?” was Katie's question as she looked 
at the engraving. 

“Yes,” replied her father ; “several are 


The Lunar Apennines, from the Sea of Showers. 


higher than Mont Blanc, the highest 
mountain in Europe: and even these are 
not the loftiest in the moon. Indeed in 
another part is one which rises about two 
miles and three quarters above the surface 
of the ground.” 

With a wondering expression on her 
countenance Nelly asked, “How can the 
height of mountains up there be told, when 
no one has ever really taken a journey to 
measure them ?” 

“Quite as easily, Nelly, and as correctly 
too, as travellers in a foreign land can 
measure the height of a mountain that 
they cannot ascend. But how this is done 
would be too difficult for you to under- 
stand at present,” said her father, adding, 
—“Shall we go to see any other moun- 
tains? They all appear much alike, ex- 
cept that in some places a tall sharp peak 
stands alone, instead of forming one of a 
chain like.that on which we have been 
standing.” 


(To be continued.) 
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CHILDREN OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 
OCD NSOF SAMUEL. 
w/— HERE are four illus- 
a ) trious persons named 

‘4 in the Bible, of whose 
infancy strange things 
are told us. 

Far above the others, 
there was JESUS, of 

whom the Angel of 
the Lord said, “ Unto 
_you is born this day 
a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord.” 

And there was John the Baptist, to 
whom, when he was only eight days old, 
his father said—“Thou, child, shalt be 
called the Prophet of the Highest.” 

The other two infants thus honoured 
we find in the Old Testament. Moses, 
whose parents saw that he was “exceeding 
fair,” and hid him three months, and then 
in faith they left him in the cradle of bul- 
rushes among the flags, from which God 
led Pharaoh's daughter to save him. 

The fourth infant is the child Samuel, 
the loveliest of the Children of the Bible, 
next to the Holy Child Jesus. 

The name of Samuel’s father was 
Elkanah, and he lived at Mount Ephraim ; 
his wife, Hannah, was sorely grieved 
because she had no child, and one year 
when Elkanah and his family went up to 
Shiloh, and while Hannah was in the 
temple, “she prayed unto the Lord and 
wept sore;” and she vowed that, if God 
gave her a son, she would “ give him unto 
the Lord all the days of his life,” and when 
her prayer was answered, she “called his 
name Samuel, saying, Because I have 
asked him of the Lord.” (1 Sam. i. 20.) 

As soon as the infant Samuel was old 
enough to leave his mother, she took him 
to Eli the Priest, at Shiloh, and she said 
to Eli—‘*Oh! my lord, for this child | 
prayed, and the Lord hath given me my 
petition which I asked of Him: therefore, 
also, I have lent him to the Lord: as long as 
he liveth, he shall be lent unto the Lord.” 

Then Hannah sang a beautiful song of 
praise (1 Sam. ii. 1-10), very like that 
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which Mary, the mother of Jesus, sang 
(Luke, i. 46-55), and she went home to 


Ramah with her husband; but Samnel 
ministered before the Lord, being a child 
girded with a linen ephod. (1 Sam. ii 18.) 
In the book of Exodus (xxviii), you will 
find a full and curious account of a piece 
of dress called an ephod, wrought in gold, 
and blue, and purple, and scarlet, and 
precious stones. This ephod had a ne 
ritual meaning, and was worn only b 
High Priest, and in Samuel’s childhood 
belonged to Eli. But Samuel had a linen 
robe made of the same shape, to show that 


he too did priest's work in the Temple, . 


and he wore it over the little coat that hi 
mother made for him, and brought him 


year by year. . 
“The child Samuel grew before the 
Lord.” He increased in wisdom and 


stature, not under his father and mother’s 
eye in Ramah, but in Shiloh, where the 
Lord specially showed His glory, and 
where Eli, the Lord’s High Priest, lived. 

And Samuel eins the aged Eli in the 
holy work of the Tabernacle. Perhaps he 
lighted the lamps and trimmed them, or 
carried away the shew-bread, and put the 
fresh cakes in their place, and of this we 
are sure, that he sometimes “ opened the 
doors of the house of the Lord ” (1 Sam. 
ili. 15), so that the people might come in 
to worship, and offer the sacrifices. 

In earlier times, God had often spoken 
in man’s voice to His servants, as He did to 
Moses on Mount Sinai, but when Samuel 
was @ child, the word of the Lord was pre- 
cious in those days, it was so very rarely 
heard. So we cannot wonder that when 
God spake to the little child-priest, Samuel 
did not at first understand it. 

What “a picture in words’’ we find of 
the calling of Samuel in the Holy Book! 
(1 Sam. iii. 2-10.) It is night, bat the 
morning is drawing on, so that the lamps 
which were kept burning in the pay 
began to get dim. Samuel is lying on hi 
bed asleep. Suddenly he is awakened by 
aba name sounded in his ear. He 
ran to Eli, and said, “‘Here am I; for thou 
calledst me.” Eli, thinking, perhaps, that 
the child had been dreaming, said, “ I called 
not ; lie down again.” He went and lay 
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down ; but again the Voice called his name, 
and the boy ran to the aged priest, only 
again to hear that Eli had not called him. 

The Lord called Samuel the third time, 
and he went to Eli, with the same words 
as before on his lips. Then Eli perceived 
that the Lord had called the child, and he 
told him what to say when next he heard 
the Voice. 

So when, the fourth time, the Lord said, 
“ Samuel, Samuel!” the child looked trust- 
fully up to heaven, and answered, “Speak, 
for thy servant heareth !” 

And what did the Lord say to Samuel ? 
He told him that sad and terrible sorrows 
were to come on Eli and on hisfamily. Eli 
had twosons, who were very wicked men, and 
God was angry with them for their sins; 
and He was angry with Eli, too, because he 
had not punished and restrained them. 

When Samuel had heard these words 
from God, he must have felt as he had 
never felt before,—full of awe and wonder 
that the mighty Jehovah had stooped to 

to him ; he must have felt sad, too, 
t God was obliged to punish Eli, who 
had been the guide of his youth. So he 
lay awake until the morning, and then he 
rose, and opened the doors of the Lord’s 
house ; and he feared to tell Eli what he 
had heard. 

But Eli called him to his bed-side, and 
asked him, “ What is the thing which the 
Lord hath said unto thee? I pray thee 
hide it not from me.” It seems as if 
Samuel was afraid to tell Eli, and, perha 
hung his head and said nothing, for Eli 
went on, “God do so to thee and more 
also if thou hide anything from me of all 
the things that He said unto thee :” which 
is as if he had said, “If the Lord is going 
to punish me and my sons, as I fear, He 
will do the same, or even more, to you, if 
you do not tell me all the truth.” 

Then Samuel told him every word ; and 
Eli said, “ It is the Lord, let Him do what 
seemeth Him good.” (1 Sam. iii. 18.) 

Thus it was that Samuel became one of 
the Lord’s prophets, even when he was a 
child. He grew up to be a man, and the 
Lord was with hia, and let none of his 
words “fall to the ground.” What he 
predicted came to pass, and when he com- 
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manded, the people obeyed. The Bible 
tells us many things about him during his 
long life; and all that he did seems to have 
been in the same spirit of obedience which 
made him say when he was a child, “ Speak, 
Lord, for thy servant heareth !” 

Happy would it be for all children even 
now if, when God calls them, either by 
His ministers or His word, or by “the 
still, small voice” of conscience in their 
breast, they also would say as Samuel said, 
“ Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth !” 


2). TRUST IN GOD. 


~* NE beautiful day in au- 
' tumn, when the waving 
corn-fields and the 
richly-laden fruit-trees 
showed the goodness of 
God to His creatures, a 
poor but respectable 
woman sat in her little 
; lour, with a sad 

ad eart. On that day she 
had to pay a small sum of money, but she 
knew not where or how to procure it. 
Many times during the day her lips moved 
in prayer, and in secret she raised her 
heart to God. In pure faith she sought 
His guidance. She prayed that He would 
direct her, and that a way might be opened - 
to her, so that she might pay the small 
sum she owed. Presently a knock was 
heard at the parlour-door, and the good 
woman’s maid entered. 

“Please, ma’am,” she said, “a person at 
the door wishes to know if you have any 
fruit to sell; he will gladly buy all that 
you can spare.” 

The woman started, and joyfully ex- 
claimed, “ Yes, I have.” 

She went to her store-room, readily 
sold the produce of her orchard, and 
found, when she had been paid, that 
she had just the sum required to pay 
her little debt. And with a grateful heart 
she knelt and said prayers of thankful- 
ness—“I called upon Thee in the day of 
trouble, and Thou heardst me; and I will 
glorify Thee.” 
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HOW TO RETURN AN 
INJURY. 


© ARY and Susan were or- 
phan girls who entered 
the village school on 

rf the same day; they had 
y | known each other from 

ys, infancy. Both were 
—_ diligent, and gave satis- 

‘faction to their teacher, 
but after a while, Mary, 
though not really so cle- 
ver as Susan, by unceasing perseverance 
rose above her in the class, and this was 
what her companion could not bear, and 
she was determined to check her progress, 
or at least be equal with her. But Mary 
was quite as anxious to keep her place, and 
succeeded in doing so. One day, when the 
children assembled, their teacher missed 
her little gold pen which she always used, 
and feeling sure that it had been placed in 
her desk as usual, she insisted on each girl 
going with her immediately to her own 
locker, resolved at once to clear up the 
matter. By turns all submitted to the 
examination, and the missing pen was 
found carefully concealed in Mary's. She 
left the school in disgrace, but not before 
she had protested her own innocence, and 
sipressed her conviction that Susan had 
thus tried to injure her. 

Years afterwards, a poor young woman 
lay on a bed of sickness with no relation 
near her, and was obliged to be kept in a 
darkened room, for the doctor feared her 
sight was in danger. Into this darkened 
room daily came a district visitor, and 
never went away without leaving many 
a little comfort. She would sit for hours 
by the bed-side, and speak words of peace, 
which rejoiced the desolate heart of the 
lonely sufferer; and when at last the sun 
was allowed to shine into the little room, 
it was Mary who unclosed the shutters to 
admit his welcome rays, and they fell upon 
her old enemy, Susan. God had watched 
. over Mary through all these years, and 
ner her in the right path; she was well 
off now, and had learnt to love the blessed 
Saviour, whose example she tried to imi- 
tate, and so she had thought it one of the 
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| 
happiest days of her life, when she found | 


it in her power to do good to her former | 
enemy, and thus return good for evil 
Susan could not be happy until she had 
seen the teacher, and tld her in Mary’s 
presence, that she had indeed placed the | 
pen in her schoolfellow’s locker. 


AFRICAN MONKEY 
DANCERS. 
, HE scene shown in the 
NS) engraving took place 
=< in the Timneh coun- 


“ try, near to Sierr- 
~\y Leone, and is thus 
5, described by a good 
AS Missionary :— 

“T went into the 
villaye, in order to pay 
2 a visit to the chiefs, 

cy and to deliver little 
presents for them. The first one I visited 
received me very friendly, eae a 
chair for me to sit down, and showed ' 
me his head wife. He svar English, 
and now and then attends Divine service. 
While we were conversing together, two 
masked dancers came into the yard. They 
had very large wooden, monkey-shaped 
heads over them, from which all round 
hung a sort of fine long straw, to cover 
the whole person beneath. In their hands 
they had little calabashes, with which they 
made oa great noise. They jumped acd | 
danced until, by an unfortunate turn, the | 
mask of one flew off, and a grest and 
almost naked fellow stood there to be | 
laughed at.” 

Sports like these oftentimes attract the 
poor heathen, and prevent them from at: 
tending to the glad tidings of the Gospel. | 


MEETNESs FOR Heaven.—Piety is the 
condition, though not the price of Heaven, 
and like the wedding ent in the 
parable, though it gives us no right to the 

tific feast, yet is that without which | 
none shall be admitted as a duly qualified | 
guest. | 
Bove. | 
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A WALK IN SPRING. 


[™ very glad the spring is come—the sun 
shines out so bright; 

The little birds upon the trees are singing for 
delight, 

The young grass looks so fresh and green, 
the lambkins sport and play, 

And I can skip and run about as merrily as 
they. 


I like to see the daisy and the buttercups once 


more, 

The primrose and the cowslip too, and every 
pretty flower ; 

1 like to see the butterfly fluttering her 
painted wing, 

And all things seem, just like myself, so 
pleased to see the spring. 


The fishes in the little brook are jumping up 
on high, 

The lark is singing sweetly as she mounts 
into the sky; 

The rooks are building up their nests upon 
the great tall tree, 

And everything’s as busy and as happy as 
can be. 


There's not a cloud upon the sky, there's 
nothing dark or sad ; 

I jump and scarce know what to do, I feel so 
very glad. 

God mast be very good indeed, who made 
each pretty thing : 

I'm sure we ought to love Him much for 
bringing back the spring. 


M. A. STopaRrt. 


Farra.—“ Can you climb?’ a captain 
asked of a sailor-boy before taking him out 
in his ship. The trial was soon after made, 
and the poor boy’s head began to grow 
dizzy as he mounted higher and higher on 
the rigging. “Oh, I shall fall!” he cried, 
looking down upon the sea. “Look up, 
my boy,” shouted the captain ; and so he 
did, and gained the mast-head. Thus is it 
with us: when we look below and see the 
waves we fear, or, like Peter, we begin to 
sink ; but if we keep the eye fixed on 
Jesus, and “look up,’ the difficulty is 
overcome. 
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“LASSIE” AND HER 
LAMB. 


HE first sheep I ever had 
were two young forest, or 
mountain sheep, which I 
‘bought in 1851 at Smith- 
field. I felt rather uncer- 
tain how to set about buy- 
ing any. I had started at 
four o'clock in the morn- 
ing: no cab was to be got 
in the street, although in 
the north-west end of Lon- 
don ; so an obliging butcher 

gave me a lift in his cart. was much 

amused by having a cup of coffee with 
him in one of the many little inns or 

coffee-shops near old Smithfield, among a 

crowd of dealers, butchers, and farmers. 

Drovers, with their dogs at heel, coming in 

now and then to consult with their em- 

poe aa protector went about his 
usiness, and I ranged through the mar- 


ket till I came to a pen of wild-looking 


little sheep. 

I bought two, and much puzzled the by- 
standers by tying their legs and driving 
off with them in a cab. 

Arrived at my home, I turned them 
into a small garden ; and in an hour every 
vestige of rose and flower—it was in 
June—was gone. I lived at that time 
with a very kind lady, and to this day am 
sorry for the regret which the loss of her 
pretty aah caused her. Ina few weeks 
my two sheep were so tame, especially a 
black-faced ae I called ‘“ Lassie,” that 
they followed me about the house, up- 
stairs and down-stairs. My kind friend 
still recalls with laughter the puzzled look 
of a gentleman, who our house 
on his horse one day and heard a loud 
“Bah!” from the drawing-room window, 
where “Miss Lassie” had for the time 
taken up her abode. 

“Sally,” a e peialgnaay shegi, was 
much wilder an shier, but would always 
follow “Lassie’s” lead. I was obliged to 
part with them; and, fortunately, found 
a pleasant home for them at Wandsworth. 


Being at Grasmere, in Westmoreland, I 
stayed at a farm-house, to which a small 


a 
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island on the lake belonged. On that 
island was a barn for shelter, and sheep 
grazed among the rocks. A drove of 
young sheep had been brought from Ease- 
ale Cu in the hills), only a few days be- 
fore, Sheis they hardly ever saw anybody. 
The farmer's daughter, a young girl of fif- 
teen, rowed me over, and I chose two, who 
much resembled my first friends. Again 
the black-faced, Southdown-looking one, 
was the tamest, and led along in a strap 
quite easily, while Speckly-face jumped 
about like a mad thing. SoI kept Black- 
face, which I called “ Lassie,’ and sent 
Speckly-face back to the island. The for- 
mer was put ina large hamper and labelled 
“ Passenger’s luggage—with care.” “We 
call that live stock,” said the porter at the 
Birthwaits Station, “and you must have 
a borse-box or a truck for it.” _I compro- 
mised by paying the fare for a dog. The 
hamper was hoisted on the top of the 
carriage, and many a passenger was bewil- 
dered by a mysterious “Bah!” from the 

ion of portmanteaus and carpet-bags. 
« Passio” me as tame as a dog, and 
v impudent: she could open latches 
and let herself into all sorts of places; and, 
what is more funny, she became omnivor- 
ous, that is, she would eat anyeing and 
everything, and would dip her mouth 
into the dog’s food. Poor old Tom, a 
red-and-white setter, would not bite her. 
After a time she had to share the place 
with two deer, a Scotch sheep, and some 
small ones from St. Kilda ; but, somehow 
or oe she ae reigned supreme, and 
managed to on a in power even 
with “Holly,” the fangs: fallow-buck, of 


r. 

Once “ Vassib ” mistook some hard, 
white-looking, cold mutton fat, at which 
she got by chance, for proper food, and ate 
it up, without any harm thereby befalling 
her. 

One morning a sweet little lamb stood 
by her side. I was delighted, and tethered 
her in my garden. It was white, very 
white, being a mountain sheep, and had a 
brown spot or two. “Lassie” sometimes 
lived with “Fanny” (a Scotch sheep), 
and a tame hind, belonging to a friend of 
mine, in his large garden, where there was 
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much grass, and they were tethered with 
very long chains. But at last I had too 
much to do, and no spare time, and so my 
pe sheep had to go into the country. 

irst, I got a walk for them in Surrey. 
But “ Billy,” my St. Kilda pet, behaved so 
badly, and knocked a big countryman 
down, and fought with “Sumson” the 
pony, and with everybody, so that they 
got notice to leave. By that time the 
railway people between London and a 
Surrey junction had got quite used to 
my occasional transits with a few sheep, 
for which I paid as for dogs. They were 
always so obliging, and also the cabmen, 
who never objected to my queer inside 
passengers. Sometimes | had two cabs 
full, I sitting on the box by the driver’s 
side. At last the remnant of my little 
flock (they had increased wonderfully, like 
Jacob's lot, and ‘were as speckled and 
manifold as those) went into a large park 
in Essex. “Lassie” is dead long ago; 
“Billy,” I have a shrewd suspicion, was 
done away with by the shepherd, because 
he was so refractory. Yet he and I (I 
mean “ Billy”) were such friends, you 
shall hear all about him some day. But 
“ Lassie” was the best of all. 


DIS-INTERRING BURIED CITIES. 
THIRD SERIES. 


1. He who had the power of death enslaves 
the learned Greeks. 

2. Is the Morea in the Adriatic or in the 
ZEgean sea? 

3. Beautiful is the ruin of the East when 
beheld at morn; when seen in eve, how beau- 
tiful ! 

4. Death struck the patriarch a random 
blow, and killed him. 

5. The stars His high behests obey. 

6. Eli’s sons would not have the meat 
roasted, but raw. 

7. Balaam beholdeth, and lo! Israel keep- 
eth order in his tents. 

8. A mournful dilemma usurped the minds 
of the two friends. 


Our Queen reigns over nearly one third 
of the land of the earth, and over nearly 
one fourth of its population. 
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LASSIE and her LAMB.— From Life by F. W. Kerr. 
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COW AND CALF. 


‘ 7 first. interest I took in 
AWS a cow was on behalf of a 
NY large red-and-white one— 


cy that light red-and-white 
| B\ 4 cow, which children call 
eg “ Butter-cup cows” because 
Lg that seems the only fit 

* NW name for them. They look 
WK like a living piggeetion of 
aX s green meadows bespangled 
Ny with red _ sorrel, ies’ 


smock, and butter-cups, 
large pans of lovely milk, and cool dairies 
with ivy-clad roofs. That cow supplied the 
milk which reared me. The shed belonged 
to a chief forester, a man who had large 
tracts of forest under his care, and lived 
in an old-fashioned farm-house in the 
midst of the wood. In that shed was 
also an old bloodhound, which had many 
puppies. I remember being small enough 
to be much in my old nurse’s arms, (but 
by the bye, she spoiled me not a little, 
old Dorothea)—and looking at the cow 
with a mixture of fear and pleasure; at 
the dog, partly from its name, with un- 
mitigated awe. 

Since then, I have known no end of 
cows : I have been kicked and licked by 
them many times; but I have always 
loved and admired them. 

When people grow wheat and keep 
cow-cattle they have gained two impor- 
tant steps in their growth from a savage 
state to a civilised one. So great is the 
importance of the cow-kind to man, that 
nations like the Hindus and Egyptians fell 
into the mistake of worshipping them ; 
rendering thanks and homage to the gift 
instead of to the Giver. 

I have never been able to indulge in a 
pet cow, but I have known many belong- 
ing to other people. Like all other ani- 
mals, they repay kindness by docility and 
attachment. Le Vaillant, an African tra- 
veller at the end of last century, had a 
favourite ox in his team, who always 
claimed the post of honour; that is, near 
the pole of his own waggon. The Hot- 
tentot and Dutch colonists are often very 
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cruel to their cattle, and use immensely 
long and cutting whips with great se- 
verity. Yet this poor ox was attached 
to man, and especially to this gentle- 
man; who, of course, only showed him 
kindness. Even after a hard day’s work, 
and when pasture was scarce, this poor 
animal, whose name was “ England,” would 
leave off eating to meet Le Vaillant, when 
he spied him returning to camp from his 
exploring tours, and come to rub his huge 
forehead against his master's chest. He 
survived through all the hardships of 3 
first journey of two years, when most of 
the other oxen died; but in the second 
journey a severe drought killed him. He 
died from want of water, with many others. 
His master could not help recording his 
death with real sorrow; he felt as if 
he had lost a friend, whose services 
were rendered, whose affection was be- 
stowed without the slightest taint of self 
in it. 

In Africa they ride on bullocks—and 
in England, too: ie indeed they do; for 
only last year, when I was pong at 8 
country-house belonging to one of the 
largest farmers and landowners in Nor- 
folk, I saw the ploughmen returning from 
work in the evening comfortably sitting 
sideways on their handsome Devonshire 
bullocks, of which this gentleman has a 
celebrated herd. 

The cow in our picture is more of an 
Alderney, the most tractable and grateful 
of kine. There are many miniature cattle, 
just as there are ponies, which are minia- | 
ture horses. The Ayrshire and the Brit- | 
tany cows at timés are quite wee things; 
then there is the lovely small Kerry cow; 
and I have seen Indian cows, hump 
backed, Brahmins’ cattle, not bigger than 
a huge mastiff, such as our friend “ En- 
press,’ whom you remember. 


Our Puss.—A little maiden at Oxford 
was quite sure that the Puss whose face 
was in the March Prize must be her own 
cat, but she was much puzzled to under 
stand when Puss went to London to have 
her picture taken ! 


THE SMOKE FROM 
THE CHIMNEY. 


EAR a large house at the 
west end of London stood 
some small cottages, and 
the owner of the man- 
sion often thought of the 
people who lived in the 

umble dwellings, won- 

dering how they 

to get on, without so 

many of life’s comforts. 

One morning, coming into 
his well-warmed and cheerful dining-room, 
he walked to the window, and was noticing 
how the bitter east wind was beating the 
smoke about, when his eye rested on one 
chimney from which no smoke came. Could 
it really be that any one was without a fire 
on such a day as this?’ For some time he 
watched, but no sign of smoke appeared. 
The breakfast was a hasty one this morn- 
ing, and soon after it the gentleman found 
his ale to the door of the cottage which 
he noticed. It was plain that some- 
body lived in it for the shutters were open, 
and the little step had been cleanly swept. 

While he for a moment before the 
door, wondering how he should account 
for his visit, a woman came up, and with 
a look of surprise asked if he were going 
into her house, at the same time raising 
the latch and inviting him to enter. The 
gentleman did so, and his fear was realised, 
for the fire-place was empty, and from 
what he learned, he felt almost sure that 
the cupboard must be rie epee The good 
woman did not pour into his ear any tale 
of suffering and want, but a little pare face 
belonging to a little girl of eight years 
said more to the kind heart of the visitor 
than any words could express. He soon 
found that poverty and sickness were 
here. The woman was a widow, who had 
managed to live for many years, trusting 
in God and owing no man. 

Twelve months since a colliery explo- 
sion had made her little niece an orphan, 
and without hesitation the child was re- 
ceived under the widow’s humble roof. 

All had gone well for some time, but 
sickness had come, and the small means 
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were spent, but still the good woman did 
not despair, though it was very hard to see 
her adopted child pine for want of suitable 
food and clothing. This morning she had 
ben stepped in to a neighbour’s, to beg a 

ittle hot water to make a cup of tea for 
her darling. 

The gentleman loved to do good, and 
those who do so never need be long with- 
out an opportunity of helping some one. 

Before many hours had passed a blazing 
fire shone in the little room, wholesome 
food found its way into the cupboard, joy 
and gratitude filled the hearts of the 
woman and child, and they lived to offer 
many a prayer for the kind benefactor 
whom God had directed towards their 
door, by the very trouble which had 
seemed to them so great, on the morning 
when, for the first time, there was no 
smoke from the chimney. 


THE BANTAM HEN. 


PRETTY little bantam hen 
Sat quiet on her nest, 
And seven round and smooth white eggs 
Lay warm beneath her breast. 


The other fowls were out all day, 
And all alone was she; 

And yet she never seemed to mind, 
But sat quite patiently. 


Only each morning she ran out, 
As quickly as she could, 

And went up to the feeding-pluce 
To get a little food. 


And then right back again she came, 
With pretty wings outspread, 

And covered up her eggs again 
As soon as she had fed. 


For three long weeks she waited there, 
then, one morning bright, 
She found that seven little chicks 
Had come out in the night. 


And, oh, how very glad she was! 
And now she did not care 

For all the long and dreary days 
That she had waited there. 


And so, my children, learn from her, 
Patient and good to be, 
And you will find it is the way 
To live most happily. - 
J. W. 
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| Pe eR NS, ht ee are continually increasing; in- 
ee ES Sai deed, unlike most other plants, 

they seem to be freed from the 

curse of decay, for every branch 
from the main stem drops down 
its own roots, at first in small 
tender fibres several yards from 
the ground, which grow thicker 
and thicker, until by gradual 
descent they reach the surface of 
the earth, strike in, and become 
deeb ah throwing out new 

ranches from the top. 


“The bended twigs take root, and 
daughters grow 

About the mother-tree; a pillar'd 
shade, 

High over-arched, and echoing walks 
between. 

There oft the Indian herdsman, 
shunning heat, 

Shelters in cool, and tends his pas- 

: turing herds 

= At loopholes cut through thickest 
shade.” 


These lines of Milton are by no 
means overdrawn, as the banyan- 
tree with its many trunks forms 
the most beautiful walks and cool 
recesses that can be imagined. 
The leaves are large, soft, and of 
a lively green ; the fruit is a small 
—_ fig (when ripe, of a bright scarlet 

<= colour), giving food to monkeys, 

squirrels, peacocks, and many 
birds which dwell among the 
branches. 

A banyan-tree on the banks of 
Nerbuddah is supposed to be the 
same as that described by Ne- 
archus, the admiral of Alexander 
the Great, as being able to shelter 
an army under its far-spreading 
shade. 

A great part of this wonderful 
tree has been swept away by high 
floods, but it is still nearly 2000 
feet when measured round the 
chief stems, blo the over- 

: hanging boughs cover a much larger space. 

aa ae, se Beneat it row a number of custard 
pach tree is in itself a grove, and | apples and other fruit-trees. 

some are of wondrous size, as they ts main trunks are more in number 
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than the days of the year, and its smaller 
ones exceed 3000. 

About a century ago an Indian Prince, 
who was fond of hunting wild beasts, used 
to encamp under this tree, having a saloon, 
drawing-room, dining-room, bed-chamber, 
bath, and kitchen, all in separate tents ; 
this one noble tree covered the whole, and 
all his carriages, horses, camels, guards, 
and servants, as well as the tents of his 
friends, and their attendants and cattle. 

In the march of an army it is said that 
this tree gave shelter to 7000 men. 


daughter of a baker in 
our parish. Four years 
ago she was sent to the 
village school. She was 
five years old. I can 
see her now, with her 
little rounded limbs, her 
large blue eyes, and 
sweet rosy face. She was a picture of 
healthy childhood. With Meggie came 
her eldest sister, a smaller child, with 
darker eyes and as very inquiring look. 
No one could believe that Meggie was 
the youngest. Meggie showed a pas- 
sionate temper almost the first day she 
came to school. She would not do what she 
was told to do. Most patient the governess 
was with her, but there were many battles 
to be gone through. More than once I 
have seen Meggie’s sewing thrown upon 
the floor, and the child would sit an hour 
before she would be persuaded to take it 
up again. She was among quite the little 
ones, and I took but little notice of her, 
except that I always loved to look at her, 
she seemed so sweet and childlike. She 
learned to read quickly, and by degrees 
passed up into the first class. Herel saw 
much of her character. She was only 
eight, but she could read well. Her 
temper continued passionate, but she was 
the most affectionate child in the school. 
If she could get near me, she would stroke 
my hand while I was teaching the class, 
and sometimes kiss it. The tears always 
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came into little Meggie’s eyes when I talked 
to the children about our Saviour’s death. 
Once on a Friday, when I was telling them 
about His being scourged, she quite winced, 
and looked as if she felt pain. Little 
Meggie’s temper grew better. I shall 
never forget one morning when she was in 
an angry passion, and would not try to 
learn some spelling. I went up to her, 
and said a few words about our Lord 
loving to see little children resist an angry 
feeling, and that He would love her if she 
did. In a few minutes the tears were 
wiped away out of the blue eyes ; the book 
was taken up, and when her turn came 
she said her lesson quite cheerfully, 
the little lips quivered when she began, 
but the temper was quite mastered. 
This was the last time I saw her angry. 
I believe she prayed for God’s good Spint 
to help her, and that He did. Our achool- 
mistress used to say to me, “Do you 
notice little Meggie at prayers, Miss? she 
looks like a little angel.’ I did notice her, 
often and fondly. The little figure kneel- 
ing upright, the eyes closed, and the little 
folded hands pointing upward, live in my 
memory, and I never wish to forget a 
sight so holy. The time came for me to 
aa from little Meggie, as I was going to 
eave the parish. I don’t know why it 
was, but 1 thought more of leaving her 
than any other child. All the week before 
my last Sunday, that dear little child 


hung about me ; I quite blamed myself 


for fondling her so much, fearing the 
others would notice it. Her mother told 
me afterwards that Meggie had a little 
ring she had wished to give me. The last 
Sunday came, and the last walk into 
church with the children. It was little 
Meggie who held my hand tight as we 
walked into church, and now [I can 
pore her sitting opposite to me; the 

lue eyes fixed on me, filled with tears all 
through the service. I said -bye to 
little Meggie in the school on the Wednes- 
day, after prayers. Her warm cheek, 
wet with tears, touched mine; she looked 
at me as I left the room, and I never saw 
her again, and never shall on earth. That 


very 
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ednesday week those cheeks were , 


being kissed by the cruel waves, and our | 
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darling was being drifted away on the water 
out of sight of all save God and His blessed 
angels; while the poor mother, racked 
with grief, could gain no tidings of her. 


I said I saw her for the last time on 
Wednesday. The next day I left the 


village ; on the Sunday that followed I 
thought of my dear little children, but I 
did not know that little Meggie cried that 
day in church, and then, putting away her 
tears, she sang with all her might to help 
the choir, because her teacher was gone. 
On the following Wednesday a letter 
reached me, which I copy :— 


“‘ Dear Miss,— Meggie, and E., and M. A., 
went down to the Marsh with some bread, and 
as they were coming back they saw a walking- 
stick in the river. M. A. ran to get astick off 
the bank, and when she came back E. was 
crying; and she asked what was the matter, 
and she said Meggie was in the river. M. A. 


began to cry too; she held out the stick and 


Meggie could not reach it. M.A. told her to 
swim; she did try, but she could not. They 
ran to Mrs.—— and when they came back 
they could not see anything of her. When 
they came and told mother she went out of 
her mind. We sent up for the graplings and 
they have been out all night, but not found 
her. Mother is a little better now. 
“T remain,” &o. &c. 


When I had read this letter, as soon. 


as I could, I set off to see her mother. 
I had an hour's drive. I had to pass 
the fatal river. I shuddered in crossing 
it. I saw men in a boat working with 
drags, and I heard them say, “Here's 
something.” They pulled heavily, and I 
closed my eyes, dreading to see the form 
of that sweet little one ; but there was no- 
thing, and I passed on to the house where 
any three ays ago Meggie ee talked, 
and sang, and played. er Mtle sister 
met me with a white face too full of 
gricf to shed tears. ‘ Mother’s been out 
of her mind since Monday,” were the 
words that greeted me. I went up, and at 
the sight of me the stricken mother burst 
into tears. “TI knew you would come, Miss. 
Oh’! if you had not gone she would never 
have been away from school. Oh! my 
Meggie, my Meggie!” The r mother 
was feeling it all in its full bitterness. 
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She told me, on that very morning she had 
lifted her out of her bed, a thing she did 
not often do, and that the child had 
put her arms all round her mother’s neck 
and kissed her. Then she said she went 
down-stairs, and soon after heard little 
Meggie saying her prayers. In her little 
preyere she said, “O may Thy Holy Spirit 
make clean my heart within me, and when 
I leave thig world, may I dwell for ever in 
heaven.” Then she stood up and sang a 
hymn, “On Jordan's stormy banks.” That 
very day she stood upon a river’s bank, and 
that river became her Jordan, and through 
it she passed from “the waves of this trou- 
blesome world.” For fourteen days there 
were no tidings. At last, one evening, 
something was brought in and laid upon 
the table—only the father looked at it. It 
was not Meggie, for there was nothing to 
know her by but that little plaid dress and 
scarlet stockings. Her mother was more 
resigned when a little grave marked the 
spot where Meggie’s body was laid, and 
every one that had known her felt that 
that sweet little one was with the blessed 
angels. C. M. B. 


THE GAME OF POLO. 


IMHE game shown in our picture is one 

which gives great amusement to 
the people of La and Balti, countries 
which ie on the banks of the great 
river Indus. It is very popular, be- 
cause all the people, from the highest to 
the lowest, take part in it. It is played 
in a field, walled round with a stone dyke. 
On each side are about twenty a has 
who are mounted on ponies. ch 
layer has a long stick, hooked at the 
ower end. The ball is thrown up in the 
middle of the field, and is struck as it 
falls, each party beef to send it in 
opposite directions. hen the goal is 
won the victors cheer, and the musicians 
play a lively tune. The game is a spirited 
and exciting one, and gives plenty of room 
to show good horsemanship. It was once 
common in India, but is now almost 
forgotten. One writer describes it as 
“hockey on horseback ;” another, 
“cricket on horseback.” 
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CHILDREN OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


DAVID. 


they entered 
Canaan, the people of Israel 
had no king, except God 
himself. They were ruled 
by holy men into whose 
hearts God put wisdom. 
The last two of these 
“Judges” were Eli and 
Samuel. When Samuel had 
become an aged man the 
elders of Israel came to 

him to Ramah, saying, 
“ Make us a king to judge us like all the 
nations.” (1 Sam. vill. 5.) 

Samuel was troubled, but he prayed to 
God, and asked Him what he shoald do; 
and God was angry with the people, and 
said, “They have rejected Me, that I 
should not reign over them.” But yet He 
let them have their wish, though He 
warned them of the cruel treatment they 
should receive from their kings. 

If the people had been wise they would 
have’ given up their wilful wish, but they 
“refused to obey the voice of Samuel, and 
said, Nay but we will have a king over 
us.” (1 Sam. viii. 19.) 

The first king that God guided Samucl 
to choose for them was Saul—“a choice 
young man, and a goodly : from his should- 
ers and upwards he was higher than any 
of the people.” (1 Sam. ix. 2.) 

But Saul was not a wise king, and he 
often led the people into sin and sorrow 
by not obeying the commands of God, 
so that after a few years Samuel had to 
say to him: “ Because thou hast rejected 
the word of the Lord, He hath also rejected 
thee from being king.” (1 Sam. xv. 23.) 

Soon after this, “the Lord said ynto 
Samuel, Fill thine horn with oil, agd go, 
I will send thee to Jesse the Bethlehemite: 
for I have provided Me a king among his 
sons.” (xvi. 1.) 

So the aged priest went to the house of 
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thought he was the very man for a king. 


But God, who heard his thought, spake ; 


to his heart, and said, “Look not on his 
eountenance, nor on the height of his 
stature ; because I have refused him : for 
eater —o not as man seeth ; oT 
ooketh on the outward appearance, but 
the Lord looketh on the heart.” (xvi. 7.) 

Six more of Jesse’s sons passed re 
Samuel, but of each he said, “‘ Neither hath 
the Lord chosen this.” 

Then Samuel said to Jesse, “ Are here 
all thy children? And he said, There is 
still the youngest, and he is keeping the 
sheep.” Samuel said, “Send and fetoh 
him.” And he sent and brought him in. 
Now he was ruddy, and of a beautiful 
countenance, and goodly to look to. And 
the Lord said, “ Arise, anoint him: for 
this is he.” So Samuel poured the oil on 
David's head, in the midst of his brethren, 
and the Spirit of the Lord came upon 
David from that day henceforth. 

Although David was anointed to be 
king, Saul was not yet dead. He siill 
acted as king, though now the Spirit of 
the Lord departed from him, and an evil 
spirit from the Lord troubled him. His 
servants thought that it would soothe 
Saul if some “cunning player on an ree 
came and played to him. And David, 
shepherd-boy, was chosen to play to the 
king, though neither the king nor his ser- 
vants knew that God had chosen David; 
for after Samuel had anointed him, David 
was not puffed up, but went back to watch 
his sheep; and even after he had been 
called to the court to Le Garant Seul, he 
went back again to lead his father’s sheep 
in the pastures, and to sing his sweet 
psalms to the soft notes of his harp. 

Soon after this, Saul went with his 
army to fight against the Philistines, and 
they pitched their tents on the sides of 
two mountains opposite each other, with 
the valley of Elab Netw can them. In the 
host of the Philistines there was the giant 
Goliath, whose s was as big as a wes- 
vers beam, and who waa clad in brass 
armour from head to foot. His story is 
told in 1 Sam. xviii. Every day he used 
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Jesse, and when he saw the eldest son | to go in front of the tents of and 
Eliab, who was tall and handsome, Samuel | shout at them in mocking words: “I defy | 
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the armies of Israel ; give me a man, that 
we may fight together.” And Saul and all 
eporle were greatly afraid. 

is had gone on for forty days when 
Jesse, who wished to know how hi 
soldier-sons were getting on, sent David 
to the camp with a present for them and 
for their captain ; and when David had 
got to the camp, and whilst he was talkin 
to his brethren, Goliath came up an 
shouted out his taunting words, and David 
heard them, and he saw how all the men of 
Israel fled from him and were sore afraid. } 

Then David was grieved that any one 
should dare so to insult God, and he asked, 
first one and then another, “ Who is this 
Philistine that he should defy the armies 
of the living God 1” 

And David’s words were repeated to 
Saul, and he sent for the brave shepherd- 
lad. And when David said that he was 
ready to go and fight Goliath, the king 
answered him, “ Thou art not able to go 
against this Philistine to fight with him: 
for thou art but a youth, and he a man of 
war from his youth.” 

But David told Saul how God had once 
given him strength to slay both a lion and 
a bear that had stolen a lamb from his 
flock, and he said that the same God would 
deliver him out of the hand of the Philis- 
tines. Saul, struck with the wonderful 
faith of the lad, said, “Go, and the Lord 
be with thee.” 

Saul gave David a suit of armour ; but 
when he had put them on, he said that he 
could not wear them, for he was not used 
to them ; so he only took his staff and his 
sling, and five smooth stones out of the 
brook, and went forth to meet the giant. 

And when Goliath saw David he de- 
spised him, for he was only “a youth, and 
ruddy, and of a fair countenance,” and 
wore no armour. And the Philistine said 
to David, “ Am I a dog, that thou comest 
tome with staves? Come to me, and I 
will give thy flesh unto the fowls of the 
air, and unto the beasts of the field.” 

To this David answered in these brave 
words, among others, “I come to thee in 
the name of the Lord of hosts, the God of 
the armies of Israel, whom thou hast defied. 
This day will the Lord deliver thee into 
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mine hand. And all this assembly shall 
know that the Lord saveth not with sword 
and Sigal for the battle is the Lord’s, 
and He will give you into our hands.” 

Goliath would be furious at hearing 

such words from a stripling, and he drew 
near to meet David, making sure that he 
could lay him low in an instant, but David 
was not dismayed ; he hasted and ran to 
meet the giant, and putting one of the 
stones in Fis sling he aimed it so truly 
and with such strength, that the stone 
sunk into the forehead of the Philistine, 
and he fell on his face to the earth. 
Then David ran and stood on the huge 
body of the giant, and drew the giant's 
sword from its sheath, and with it he cut 
off the head of Goliath. And when the 
Philistines saw that their champion was 
dead, they fled. And the men of Israel 
seeing their terror, gel ige them, and slew 
many of them, and took as spoil all that 
was in their tents. 

It seems that though David had often 
played his harp to Saul, yet the king did 
not know him, or, at any rate, he did not 
know his father’s name, for when he saw 
what David had done, he asked Abner, 
one of his generals, “ Whose son is this 
youth ?” Abner did not know either; so 
when David returned from the slaughter 
of the Philistines, Abner took him to the 
tent of Saul, with Goliath’s head still in his 
hand, and then he answered Saul, and said, 
“TI am the son of thy servant Jesse, the 
Bethlehemite.” 

After this David lived in the court and 
camp of Saul for some years. And the 
king was jealous of him, and often sought 
his life, but David acted kindly and 
generously towards Saul more than once, 
and spared his life when he might have 
killed him : 


When Saul killed himself, by falling on 
his sword (1 Sam. xxxi. 4), David became 
king, and reigned over Israel forty years. 
He fell into many and grievous sina, but 
he bitterly repented when he had yielded 
to temptation ; and because his heart was 
so true to God, and so quickly repented 
of the evil that he did, he was honoured 
by being called “ The man after God's own 

eart. 
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THE HAPPY DWARF COUPLE. 
A® a gentleman was passing through his 


hall one morning, he noti two 
little people who were waiting to speak 
with him. They were a man and woman 
very much under the usual size. “Would 
you like to look at some very good shoes, 
sir ?’’ said the little man, at the same time 
making a very low bow. “They ’ll wear 
out two or three pairs of the usual kind, 
sir, and they are made by my wife Molly. 
You see, sir, she is blind, but she cuts out 
the shoes and sews them every stitch her- 
self.” Molly stood by listening with a calm 
and resigned ra aac of face. 

“Ts it possible,” said the gentleman, 
speaking to Molly, “that you are able to 
make these shoes without the use of your 
eyes? Is it long since you lost your sight ?” 

“T have been blind many years, sir,” 
said the little woman; “I lost both my 
eyes before I was two years old.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the man, “Molly has 
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been blind a long time, but she is a great 
treasure to me ; she es and mends my 
clothes, and I can’t get any shoes s0 easy 
to my feet, as those she makes. Iams 
sexton, sir; and when there are no funerals 
Molly and I come out into the village to 
sell shoes, just to help us along. We are 
bie? happy, sir, although we are not rich.” 

he gentleman was much pleased with 
his interview with the happy pair, and 
quite felt the truth of that 
proverb, “Godliness with contentment is 
great gain.” 


DO YOU KNOW YOUR LETTERS! 
IF you do, try if you can find them out 
in these four lines : — 


God gives the grazing ox his meat, 
And quickly hears the sheep's low cry; 
But man who tastes His finest wheat 
Should joy to lift His praises high. 


a OSS 
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A JOURNEY TO THE MOON. 
(Continued from p. 55.) 


A’ the children were quite ready to 

leave the mountains and see some- 
thing else, Mr. Rossar said,—“ Then we will 
descend, and turning our backs to the 
Lunar Apennines, we will examine the 
great level, or plain, as it is called, that we 
see extending southwards from the foot 
of the range.” 


Harry, who had seen pictures of the 
fertile plains of Italy and other lands, 
whispered to Nelly, “ Now for the flowers 
and fruit!” But his father continued— 
“We are gazing on a vast dreary desert 
now, no less than 700 miles in extent. 
This plain is dotted over with objects 
which the picture of the Lunar Apennines 
will help you to understand. What do 
you see at the foot of the mountains ?” 

“Deep round pits,” answered Harry, 
“like great cups sunk in the ground.” 

“These cup-shaped pits,” said Mr. Ros- 
sar, “are of all sizes, some being very 
small, and one measuring nearly 100 
miles round the edge. Countless thou- 


sands of them are to be seen-in the moon, 
so near each other in the plains that, 
through a telescope, the surface appears to 
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be ‘frothed over with them,’ as an astro- | 
nomer has lately said. As we examine 
them they look to us as if they had been 
blown up by gunpowder, sv as to be 
hollowed out without disturbing the sur- 
face around them. Encircling each pit is 


a rocky wall of stone, shutting it in as 
you see in the picture. Just in the centre 
of some stands a tall hill with a sharp- 
pointed top, rising like a huge su 
out ofthe cup. See, here is a sm 


-loaf 
one in 


a 


AK f 


the pit on the right of the picture of the 
Apennines.” 

“Did the people in the moon make these 
ee and why do they want such deep, 

angerous places ?” asked Harry. 

“They were not made by people,” was 
his father’s reply, “ but by volcanoes, which 
God once allowed to burn in the moon. 
ach have you learned what a volcano 
is? 

Readily she answered, “It is a moun- 
tain, father, that has a hole in the top 
called a crater, and out of this there spout 
fire, and smoke, and red-hot stones, and 
ashes, and sulphur, and other things too.” 

“Right, Kate,” said Mr. Rossar; “but 
suppose that God has seen fit to allow 


| such & mountain to burn itself out, what 


is it then called ?” 
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“An extinct volcano, I think,” said 
Kate 


“Yes, and that just means one that is 
burnt quite out,” added her father. 

As Nelly and Harry appeared to under- 
stand this, Mr. Rossar said,— “ Though, as 
we stand looking round us in the moon, 
we see no volcanoes burning now, yet we 
find millions of extinct ones scattered over 
the plains on every part of the surface. 
The cup-shaped holes are the old craters, 
and the walls round them were also thrown 
up by the working of the same fires be- 
neath. Let us imagine ourselves examin- 
ing one of the lunar craters more closely.” 

So saying, he showed the children a pic- 
ture of one, at the same time adding,— 
“ You must remember there is no gap in 
the wall as we look at it in the moon, no 
means of escape for us if we once got within 
its circle, but, in the engraving, part has 
been omitted to enable us to see the 
interior.” 

When the children had examined the 
picture, Nelly inquired whether all the 
craters were like this in appearance. 

“No,” said her father ; “some, instead 
of being cup-like, are plains within walls, 
and are equally wonderful objects. Let us 
visit a very remarkable one, far away from 
the plain at the foot of the Apennines, 
where we have so long remained. As itis 
in the south of the moon, we must take a 
rapid journey over mountains and across 
pit-covered plains, till we reach the mighty 
wall of rock we have come so far to see. 
We find that it measures 54 miles from 
side to side, is very steep and of immense 
height, as you will see from this picture of 
a ‘wall-surrounded plain.’ The peak in 
the centre is a huge mountain, three 
quarters of a mile in height, being 
higher than Snowdon, the highest moun- 
tain in Wales. From this spot, called 
Tycho in honour of a Danish astronomer, 
other craters strike off for very long dis- 
tances in a radiating direction, like the 
rays of a lamp or the cracks in a pane of 
plate-glass that has been struck by a 
stone. 

“Did the fire underneath make those 
long cracks when it threw up the wall 
round the plain?” asked Harry. 
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‘Most probably,” said his father ; “and 
the cracks appear to have been filled up 
from beneath with some white substance, 
that gleams like a stream of liquid silver. 
Look carefully at the full moon next month 
on a clear night, and you may perhaps see, 
as I have seen, in the centre of the south 
part, not far from the bottom, the dark 
spot with a bright speck in the centre 
where the sugar-loaf stands, and the silvery 
streaks radiating from it in all directions. 

Here Nelly and Harry exclaimed to 
berg “Then now we know what the 

k spots are in the moon!” 


Telescopic View ofa Lunar Crater. A Skotch 
from Nature, December, 1852. 


“Yes,” said Mr. Rossar; “the greater 
part of them are the craters, and vast 
plains we have talked about, covering half 
the surface. The other spots, which change 
their form and appearance at times, are no 
doubt shadows cast by the lofty moun- 
tains on to the plains below.” 

The three children that it was no 
wonder they had not been able to guess 
what the spots:really are, and asked 
whether all the spots have names of their 


own. 
“They have,” was the reply: “and be- 
cause, ages ago, the Persian and Greek 
astronomers supposed them to be deep 
seas, they are still called ‘seas,’ thoug 
they contain not a trace of water, as you 
now know. The desert plain at the foot 
of the Apennines, which can be distinctly 
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seen from the earth, and is by many a 
child thought to be one of the eyes of the 
face in the moon, is called ‘the Sea of 
Showers,’ though no rain ever moistens its 
parched surface.” 


{fe 
MARE imeriuM 


Map of the Sea ot Showers, with the Apennines 
and their Shadows. 


“ But, father,” said Harry, “if the bright 
parts are barren mountains that only look 
silvery because of the sunshine, and the 
dark parts are dreary level places, full of 
craters, where shall we go to see beautiful 
spots like our own world ?” 

“On the side which we always see there 
are no such regions, Harry,” said his father, 
“and most astronomers think that the 
side we never see is similar to the other. 
In all our journey, the farther we travel, 
the more you would be struck by the 
moon’s desolate appearance, utterly unlike 
the beautiful, silvery-looking landscape 
children imagine they should find there. 


(To be continued.) 


JEwE1s.— A Campanian lady, fond of 
pomp and show, when visiting Cornelia, 
the mother of the Gracchi, displayed her 
jewels with much pride, and asked to see 
Cornelia’s in return. The mother begged 
her to waita short time, when, at the usual 
time, her sons came home from the public 
schools. Then, presenting them to the lady, 
she tenderly said, “ These are my jewels !” 
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REJOICE IN MAY. 
By an old Poet named Epwarpa. 


WHEN May is in his prime, 
Then may each heart rejoice ; 
When May bedecks each branch with green, 
Each bird strains forth his voice. 


The lively sap creeps up 
Into the blooming thorn: 

The flowers, which cold in prison kept, 
Now laugh the frost to scorn. 


All ye that live on earth, 
And have your May at will, 
Rejoice in May as I do now, 
And use your May with skill. 


Use May, while that you may, 
For May bath but his time ; 

When all the fruit is gone, it is 
Too late the tree to climb. 


THE SWEETEST TIME OF ALL THE 
YEAR. 


HIS is the merry month of May! 
The days are warm and long; 

And every bush in copso and grove 
Resounds with joyous song : 

And to my heart and listening ear 
Each minstrel seems to say, 

* The sweetest time of all the year 
Is the merry month of May.” 


Slowly the hedge-row's various green 
Is deepening in the sun; 
And up the white-thorn’s bursting bloom 
The lengthening brambles run; 
Crowfoots bedeck the pastures near, 
Sorrel and iris gay: 
‘¢ The sweetest time of all the year 
Is the merry month of May.” 


DIS-INTERRING BURIED CITIES. 
Key to Third Series, given last Month. 


1. Athens. 4. Haran. 7. Pethor. 
2. Corinth. 5. Tarshish. 8. Emmaus. 
8. Nineveh. 6. Troas. 
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THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH AND 
HIS DAUGHTER. 


HE goes on Sunday to the Church, 
And sits among his boys; 

He hears the parson pray and preach ; 
He hears his daughter’s voice 

Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother’s voice 
Singing in Paradise ! 

He needs must think of her once more, 
How in the grave she lies ; 

And with his hard rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes! 

LONGFELLOW. 


A JOURNEY TO THE 
4 ( Continued from p. 79.) 
> ( EMEMBERING the ques- 

G a3 ’ tion they had meant to 
Neliyscd Harry oushanged 

ellyan exchan 
a look of dismay, whilst 
their father continued :— 
“As there are no clouds 
to shelter from the scorch- 
ing rays (and for other 
reasons also), the sun looks 
like a huge ball of fire 
in a state of white-heat, 
which, I dare say youknow, 
means much greater heat 
than being red-hot. Durin 
the long lunar days, equ 
to fourteen of ours, the 
ground probably becomes burning hot, and 
in the equally song nights, intensely cold. 
Instead of the love hoe of our summer- 
day, the sky overhead is pitchy black, 
(owing to the absence of an atmosphere like 
ours), and at noonday the stars shine out of 
this gloomy sky as if it were midnight.” 

“Oh,” said Harry, “I saw that in the 

icsures you showed us, and thought the 
black sky had been put in by mistake!” 

“ Besides all this,” said Mr. Rossar, 
“there is no rain, nor wind—not even the 
slightest breeze, and not a sound can be 
heard inthe thousands of miles across which 
we have imagined ourselves to travel.” 
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‘If we were there to-night,” said Harry, 
“we should talk, and that would put an 
end to the silence that had always been 
there before. But I forgot: I suppose we 
could not really live there long enough to 
talk ; we should die for want of air, should 
we not?” 

“Yes,” answered his father; “and, for the 
same reason, if words could be uttered we 
should not hear them in this great voice- 
less wilderness, because it is only by 
means of the air that sound can our 
ears. In our journey we should find every- 
thing perfectly motionless, but if anything 
were to fall—if, for instance, a huge moun- 
tain were to topple over into the plain 
below—it wo alight as silently as a fea- 
ther or a thistle-down touches the surface 
of our earth.” 

“Well!” exclaimed Harry, “I never 
knew till now how many things we 
owe to the air—clouds, blue sky, wind, 
sound! I thought it was only useful for us 


to breathe.” 

le,” said Mr. Rossar, “ think 
sufficientiy about God's almighty wisdom 
and goodness, in most wondrously fitting 
the air to all our necessities. And now, 
ee, erkeeinaiere our journey, let us sup- 
bose t nig ve uel our home gue ra 
of moonlight as rapidly as we reac 
moon by rays of carthlight.” 

There was no clapping of hands this 

time, for H and Nelly were disap- 

ointed to find how mistaken they had 

en in their ideas of the moon's appear- 
ance. 

Kate’s very grave look caused her father 
to ask what she was thinking so seriously 
about. 

“T was wondering,” said she, “ why God, 
who is so kind and good to us, has made 
the moon a dreary, silent world, without 
air, and clouds, and water. It is all so 
strangely different from our beautiful 
earth you know, father.” 

Mr. Rossar answered: “It is for the 
very reason, Kate, that He is so kind and 
loving to us, His people in this lower world, 
that God has created a world which, by 
being unfit for human habitation, ministers 
the more to our benefit, and comfort, and 
delight, You will all three understand 
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this if I read to you a passage from The 
Lunar World, telling you what I should 
like you to remember whenever you think 
of the desolate state of the moon:— 
‘Were the moon a polished mirror with 
a perfectly smooth surface, instead of being 
perforated and rugged with mountains as 
she is, and spread over with rough inequal- 
ities, the light she gives, instead of being 
extended over her surface, would be con- 
fined to one bright part, round which all 
the rest would be comparatively dark, as 
the reflection of a candle in a looking-glass; 
but now, in consequence of her inequalities, 
the entire surface is resplendent. Again, 
had she an atmosphere like our own, and 
obscured as frequently with clouds as ours, 
how often would she ie invisible when our 
sky was clear! or rather, how seldom would 
she be visible a¢ al/—now hidden from 
mortal view, by our clouds, and now by 
her own; but as it is arranged, her full face 
is unchangeable as it is lovely.’” 


On the next occasion when Mr. Rossar had 
an evening’s leisure, in which to answer 
the remainder of the questions the child- 
ren wished to ask about the moon, Harry 
began the conversation by asking :— 

“Who found out what you told us in 
our journey to the moon, father ?” 

‘Not one astronomer, Harry, but many, 
of various nations and at various times, 
since the invention of the telescope.” 
Then Mr. Rossar added: “ Have you ever 
looked through a telescope, children ?” 

As the girls had not, Harry was the 
more eager to tell about one through 
which he had looked whilst at his uncle’s 
one holiday. 

“It was so big, father,” said he, “that it 
made my arms ache to hold it. There 
was a church on a hill miles away, and 
when I looked at it through the telescope 
it seemed quite close to us, and so large 
too! And I found out that there was a 
clock, and on the top of the tower a 
weathercock, but when I took the tele- 
scope from my eyes I could not sce either, 
because the tower itself looked only like a 
square patch.” 

‘‘Then,” said hia father, “you can un- 
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derstand that astronomers gazing through 
their very powerful telescopes see the 
moon as if she were brought close to them, 
her otherwise invisible objects being 
brought into view just as you saw the 
clock-face and the vane.” 

“If we could really have stood on the 
Lunar Apennines, could astronomers have 
seen us through their telescopes that 
night?” inquired Nelly. 

“The most powerful telescopes,” an- 
swered her father, “ would not at that dis- 
tance show objects as small as ourselves ; 
but there is one, the largest yet made, 
through which can be seen objects in the 
moon no larger than an English railway- 
station or a mill.” 

Kate asked whether it is in England. 

““No,” said Mr. Rossar ; “it belongs to 
Lord Rosse, under whose direction it was 
made ; and it stands in the midst of his 
beautiful park at Parsonstown, in Ireland. 
You thought your uncle’s telescope heavy, 
H ; what would you say to this tube, 
whisk weighs three tons? It is so large 
that, as has been said by those who have 
seen it, aman may walk up the tube hold- 
ing an umbrella over his head, and yet not 
touch the top !” 

“Lord Rosse cannot hold it, father, 
surely ?”’ exclaimed Harry. 

“ And therefore he has it hung by chains 
between two immense walls, in such a 
manner as to be easily turned about by 
ropes and pulleys. Altogether this monster 
ris a cost 12,000/. and is one of the 
scientific wonders of the present day.” 

“ Ah,” said Harry, “ but Lord Rosse can- 
not use it to see what is on the further side 
of the moon that is always turned from us. 
I do wish we knew whether it is different 
from our side.” 

(To be continued.) 


EarLy Risinc.—Rise up early in the 
morning on the Sabbath day. Be careful 
to rise sooner on this day than on any 
other days; try how much the service of 
God is to be preferred before all earthly 
business. * 
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"7, MEW all Goaintrieas Woah civilised and bats | sesacMheveiltieatione-of tie wativen.ton: all countries, both civilised and bar- 
barous, there are certain games and sports 
ractised to divert the mind after ita 
ur; and by this wise arrangement | 
both old and young can persevere in 
doing their work and gaining knowledge. 
In describing the Ijebu country in 
Africa, and its people, the traveller 
tells us that the towns are generally built 
upon the tops of sloping ground em- 
bosomed in woods. Sometimes he finds 
himself in shady lanes, arched with the 
ee of loft fy trees,—the palms and 
giant size, standing 
boldly. Sat Then th the path suddenly 
strikes out from the forest, and leads him 
through an open country, over which are 
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seen the cultivations of the natives, con- 
sisting of corn-fields and patches of iran,— 
a plant, the leaves of which they use for 
thatching their houses, and for other pur- 
The houses in the Jjebu towns are 
neatly built, and a wall always surrounds 
the town, to secure and guard the people 
from the attacks of their enemies in 
oe wars. ert oer 
ea r to ight- 
eee cdustricua’ and are fon 
of meeting by in the moonlight, 
after their work is done and the heat of 
the day is over, to enjoy some village 
game. One of their chief amusements ts 
ae watch the children dancing on stilts, as 
seen in our picture. 


THE PORTUGUESE BROTHERS. 


BOUT a hundred years ago 
« anoble fleet sailed out of 
the Tagus to protect the 
East Indian possessions of 
Portugal. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the Cape 
Verde Islands it was over- 
taken by a terrible hurri- 
cane, which scattered and 
destroyed the _ ships. 
Hundreds of men were 
drowned. Only a few 
strong swimmers, who had 
held on to the floating 
timbers of the shattered 
ships were cast upon the shore of the 
islands, where they met each other, forlorn 
and desolate. Fortunately, the sea threw 
up on the shore a few barrels of pro- 
visions, and also large and small pieces 
of the broken vessels. Among the saved 
men there were several ships’ carpenters, 
and some axes were amongst the articles 
rescued from the wreck. 

At the council which was held on the 
shore, they determined to use every effort 
to build a vessel from the remains of the 
ships which had been cast up, so that 
they might get back, if not to Portugal, at 
least to the Azores, where they would find 


A TRUE STORY. 


their own countrymen, and with their 
assistance obtain ships for their return to 
Lisbon. With manly courage and un- 
tiring persoverance they overcame all 
difficulties, and at length built a little 
ship; but when it floated on the waters 
of a secure little bay, the heart of the 
captain, Don Mello, was filled with anxiety, 
for he saw that it was impossible to take 
on board all their company and biscuit 
and water enough for them, without sink- 
ing the small bark, and he dreaded that 
& mutiny, perhaps murder and massacre, 
would be the result. 

The hour of departure from the unin- 
habited island arrived. Captain Mello, to 
whom all had sworn obedience, conducted 
the embarkation of all with the greatest 
order; but the heaviness of the ship in the 
water showed that she could only keep 
afloat as long as the sea was alin Even 
in a slight storm she must certainly sink. 
‘““ When the time comes, help and counsel 
will come too,” sighed the heavy-hea ted 
Captain. “Perhaps the Lord will send a 
ship to meet us, and save us—to relieve 
us of all or a part of our people, who now 
so fearfully overload the boat 

With a favourable breeze eo the land, 
the little veasel sailed out of the sheltered 
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bay, and the light rippling waves bore 
her towards the Azores; but though the 
Captain’s eye swept the sea on all sides, 
not a sail could he discern; the ship, 
slightly built and badly put together, leaked 
so much, that the men worked the pumps 
day and night, but without being able to 
overcome the water, which ually in- 
creased in the hold. For several days the 
ena continued piers sci at 
there thoy sto the large wl 
articles me ieleh dey but no sail appeared 
on the horizon, ‘the wished-for land was 
nowhere to be seen. Moreover, they came 
now to vast fields of sea-weed, and their 
sail was too feeble to drive their deeply- 
sunk hull through the closely-tangled 
masses. All worked with Jeaperats 
energy to free their craft from the sea- 
weed, and at last they succeeded; but 
scarcely was this peril past, when another 
not less terrible arose—a violent wind 
began to blow dead against them. 

he waves rose higher; and all felt 
now that the overloading of the vessel 
threatened certain destruction. Then the 
Captain said, with the deepest emotion,— 
“‘Companions in misfortune! it is clear 
that we can never continue as we are now. 
Our bark must be lightened, or we shall 
all 80 to the bottom. Twelve men, chosen 
by lot, must be thrown overboard; and 
with them the proportion of water and 
biscuit-barrels which would have served 
for their sustenance.” 

All consented to this proposal, which 
they saw was inevitable; but the fear of 
death was stamped on all their features. 
The Captain himself made the lots accord- 
ing to the number of persons on board, 
and he threw them into his hat, saying 
that on twelve the word Death was plainly 
written. The hands which drew the lot 
trembled, so that they could scarcely hold 
the piece of paper, and the eyes looked as 
if they oul burst out of their sockets. 

Among the soldiers in the ship were 
two brothers, named Perinos. One was 
eighteen, the other fifteen years of age. 
They were united to each other by the 
fondest brotherly love. They had entered 
the army to obtain the bounty-money for 
their aged parents, who were in deep 
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poverty ; and the brothers had hoped to 
earn enough in India to keep their parents 
in comfort during their last days. 
The dread that one of them might draw 
the lot of Death filled both hearts with 
i With looks full of love they 
gazed at each other, and the trembling lips 
of each breathed the prayer to Heaven for 
ee other, “Lord, let not the lot fall to 
im | 


But the dreadful moment arrived. Don 
Mello held the hat to the eldest of the 
brothers. He drew out a lot, which he 
unfolded. It fell from the hand of the 
youth. He sank back seus the guowale 
of the boat, and groaned—*“ Death!” 

The younger brother sat motionless. 
He asked no questions. He saw in his 
brother’s face the lot he had drawn. The 
hat came round to him. He plunged in 
his hand, and drew out a paper, which he 
handed to Don Mello, who unfolded it. 
“It is a blank,” said he: but the head of 
the ne youth sank deeper on his 
breast ; his tears flowed more abundantly. 

The bark was a scene of grief and pain, 
which no pen can desoribe. No one re- 
joiced in his own escape from the lot of 
death, because of the terrible fate of his 
faithful companions. Suddenly the youth 
who, in spite of the blank lot he had 

wn, was so overwhelmed with trouble 
and anguish, raised his head. A ray of 
joy was in his eyes. He went up to the 
deck where Don Mello stood. “Captain!” 
said the lad, calmly, but in a tone of the 
deepest sorrow, “my father and mother 
are poor; they cannot support themselves; 
and are, moreover, old. My good brother 
Pedro, who has drawn the lot of Death, has 
been, till now, their only stay. He has 
kept and supported them. If he dies, they 


must perish in misery. I entreat you, 
let me die in Pedro’s stead! I am too 
weak to sustain my parents. I will will- 


ingly die, if he may be saved !” 

e Captain was open to noble im- 
ressions. Only stern duty had forced 
im to a resolution, against which his 

whole soul revolted with horror. Such 

nak | love completely overcame him. 

If he had dared to follow the feelings of his 

heart, he would have spared both brothers; 
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but necessity forbade it. The lot had de- 
cided. If he gave way in one point, the 
whole decision would be valueless, and 
none would be thrown overboard ; there 
would be no lightening of the vessel; all 
would then perish. He must keep to his 
word. “The lot has decided. omso- 
ever it has lighted upon must die! No 
exception, no substitution! After we are 
saved you will grow up, and become a sup- 
port to your nts. Depart!” These 
were the words which Don Mello spoke. 
He was forced to use a strong effort to 
make them sound harsh, rough, and un- 
merciful. Far rather would he have 
pressed the noble youth to his breast. 
“Up!” called out the Captain; “what I 
have commanded must at once be done.” 
And at this command the sailors, intent 
on self-preservation, seized the sacrifices 
which the lot had fixed on, and cast them 
into the sea. The casks, which the Cap- 
tain pointed out, were thrown out after 
them ; and the boat, now thus lightened, 
rose over the waves, and dri slowly 
away from the place where the awful deed 
had been do 


ne. 

Here and there might be heard a cry of 
dying anguish. Then, only the lapping of the 
waters, as they closed over the drowning 
men. The young Perinos lay at the bottom 
of the boat, and groaned in utmost despair. 

Pedro Perinos was a skilful swimmer. 
He was the only one of the twelve who did 
not sant perish. By clinging to one of 
the casks he kept himself afloat for a long 
time. a lose oo yaa but 
k p y, at some distance from her. 

Te sun gradually sank, and the wind, 
instead of increasing, abated. The sea, 
indeed, still rolled heavily ; but new hopes 
of life arose in the souls of those on board 
the little vessel. The night came at last: 
_ now Pedro Perinos put forth all his re- 
maining strength. He struck out through 
the waves; and, unperceived, he ap- 
proached the bark. Whether it was 
through the special providence of God, 
or by a previous understanding with his 
b , we know not; but a strong rope, 
ending.in a thick knot, was hanging down 
from the ship’s side, and by this he tried 
to draw himself up. He succeeded, though 
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once his sli off it. His right 
hand was alread y Pe he gunwale of the 
boat, and he was just about to swing him- 
self on board, when a sailor saw him, and 
shouted aloud, “ A man coming on board! 
The bark 1s sinking!” All rushed to the 
side; and, instead of holding out their 
hands to help the brave fellow, they drove 
him back with sword-cuts. “I am Pedro 
Perinos!” cried he; and, seizing hold of 


the blades, he ceo! them aside 
with a desperate grasp, and sprang on 
board. “Only once more,” stammered 


the exhausted, bleeding man,—“ only once 
more let me embrace my brother, who 
wished to die for me, and then throw me 
back into the sea; and I will readily die!” 
His brother, who had been almost sense- 
less since Pedro had been cast overboard, 
heard these words. “Pedro!” he cried, 
and threw himself into his brother’s arms, 
“ Pedro, we will die together !” 

The Portuguese soldiers looked on with 
amazement, They had never seen the 
like. Don Mello, too, was deeply moved. 
In his soul he was firmly decided that 
Pedro should be preserved. “You see,” 
said he to the crew, “the Lord wills that 
Pedro should be saved. He has preserved 
him in the rolling waves. And brotherly 
love such as this, does it not deserve a 
reward?" “Certainly, Captain: let him 
live!” cried the sailors and soldiers. 

From this time the voyage seemed to be 
under the special blessing of God. The 
ship reached the Azores in safety, where 
Mello brought the first news of the de- 
struction o ee bane He had to _- 

rt to t ortuguese governor, who 
wished to hear about the fate of himeelf 
and his companions. Then he told the 
story of the two brothers. Astonished at 
such extraordinary love, the governor at 
once sent for them; their own 
account ; and after himself giving them 
valuable aren he sent a report about 
them to the king. 

Both brothers were released from mili- 
tary service. They returned to Portugal, 
where the king rewarded the parents, who 
had brought up such sons, by giving them 
a, comfortable income for their lives. 

J. F.C. 


**Podro, we will die together 


mado haste to flee 


«“ 


She 
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CHILDREN OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


MEPHIBOSHETH. 


HILE Saul was still 
king of Israel, he 
went out once with 
his son Jonathan and 
an army, to fight 
against the Phili 
tines. Jonathan’slittle 
son, named Mephibo- 
sheth, was five years 
old, and was left in 
the care of the nurse 

in the palace at Gibeah. In 1 Sam. xxix. 1 

ke may read how it fared with Saul and 
onathan in the war: “The Philistines 

gathered together all their armies to Aphek ; 
and the Israelifes pitched by a fountain 
which is in Jezreel,” and there a great 
battle was fought. In 1 Sam. xxxi.1, you 
may read how it ended: “The men of 

Israel fled from before the Philistines, and 

fell down slain in Mount Gilboa;” and 

among those slain there was King Saul, 
his three sons, his armour-bearer, and all 
his men. 

There were, however, some men of Israel 
“ on the other side of the valley,” and when 
they saw what had happened, they fled 
away from their homes, and left them to 
the Philistines ; and some of them ran with 
the terrible tidings to Gibeah, where the 
young child Mephibosheth was. 

The sad news “out of Jezreel” came 
into the palace. The faithful nurse of 
Jonathan's little son, expecting that the 
cruel soldiers of the Philistine army would 
come to plunder the king’s house and to 
kill the king’s children, took up the little 
boy of five years old in her arms and has- 
tened toescape. But as she “made haste 
to flee,’ in her terror she let him fall, and 
ever afterwards he was lame ; and though 
he lived to be a man, yet he was a cripple 
to the day of his death. You will learn 
this from his own lips, if you turn to 
2 Sam. xix. 26. In that part of the history 
Mephibosheth is excusing himself for not 
having gone out with David when he was 
driven from Jerusalem by his wicked son 
Absalom, and these are his words: “My 


lord, O king, my servant deceived me: | 
for yo Ae said, I will saddle me an 
ass, that I may ride thereon, and go to 
the king ; because thy servant ia lame.” 
This short Bible story may teach us some 
useful lessons. It reminds us that though 
we are all in constant danger of death or 
injury, yet that children are chiefly so ; for 
here even a careful nurse, anxious to 
her child safe, stumbles and lets him 
so that he becomes a cripple for life; and 
if there is danger when mother or nurse 
is anxious and watchful, how much more 
danger is there when they are thinking 
more of themselves than of their children! 
What dangers, then, have we all passed 
through ? What a mercy it is that we are 
alive and well, that we are not lame or 
crippled, that we are not blind or deaf, as 
we might be! To whom do we owe this? 
First to our parents, but chiefly to God. 
If, then, we are neither lame, nor blind, 
nor deaf ; if we can work or play without 
hindrance; if we can hear the song of 
birds and the sound of pleasant voices ; if 
we can see the cheerful sunshine, and the 
bright flowers, and the faces of those we 
love, then we should be thankful to God, 
who up to this very hour has kept us from 
all danger— 
Human watch from harm can't ward us, 
God must watch, and God must guard us. 


And let us remember that one way of 
showing tbat we really are grateful to God 
is by being kind and gentle to those who 
are crippled, or maimed, or blind, or deaf. 
To tease such, or to laugh at them, shows 
& mean and cowardly spirit, for 

Cowards are cruel, but the brave 

Love mercy, and delight to save. 


And even those who are poor and help- 
less themselves may help some other suf- 
ferer to bear his pain or trial, by sympathy, 
as it is called ; that is, by showing that you 
suffer with him. 

ere was once a blind man who lost 
his way in travelling over a bleak and 
lonely moor. He knew that there were 
dangerous places not far off, so he sat 
down on the ground, afraid to move an- 
other step. By and bye an old and cri 
pled man came along, dragging his lim 
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_ slowly and painfully. The blind man heard 
- his footsteps, and shouted to him, and 
asked him to come and guide him over the 
common. The other answered that he 
would do so gladly, only he was lame of 
both feet, and souk just creep along very 
_ slowly ; but, said he to the blind man, “if 
- you will take me on your strong back, 
then I will be to you instead of eyes, and 
you will be to me instead of feet.’ 

They did this: the blind man carried 
the lame man, and the lame man told the 
blind man which way to go, and thus they 
hel each other through the moor. 

their sympathy for each other the 
were able to help each other, though bot 
were sufferers. fr even children are really 
80 for the maim, the halt, the lame, 
aretha blind, they can help them in man 
ways; and if they are so poor and wea 
that they can y do nothing for them, 
they still can give something—even lov- 
ing, gentle words, which have power to 
bless and power to soothe. 


ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES 
ANOTHER. 


ss (\H, how I wish that I had some stro 
friend to help me just now!” sai 

Ann Grant, oreo fully. “JT have alwa 

tried to think that God helps those who 
help themselves, but I am sure I have been 
helping myself for many a long year, and 
now that uncle has promised to get me 
this place with the lady going to Australia, 
and there seems some chance of my seeing 
brother Fred again, here I am obliged to 
sit, for I cannot carry my box one step 
further, and I know that every minute 
makes my chance of being in time for the 
train less.” And bowing her head on her 
hands, Ann burst into tears, and was very 
much disposed to think her lot a very hard 
one. She was a good girl, but rather apt 
to forget to look for the bright side. She 
wished, almost ionately, that some one 
would pass, and help her on ; and, sensible 
girl though she was, she tted that 


there were no fairies now to snatch her up, 
and land her quickly on the railway plat- 
form. Engrossed by her trouble, she heard 
and saw nothing until she heard her name 
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called in a gentle voice, and, looking up, saw, 
not a fairy, or a rich friend, but a plain, 
unpretending, though honest-looking little 
donkey in a cart, driven by two of the 
scholars in her Sunday-school class. “We 
heard you were going away to-day, teacher, 
and father said we might bring the donkey, 
and help carry your things, ’cause you’ve 
often kept us out of mischief, and taught 
us sothiethin ood to say at home besides.” 
“We Soulda't come in time to brin 

you all the way from home, though,” sai 
the youngest boy rather sadly, as he looked 
at poor Ann’s hot face. 

ladly she availed herself of the wel- 
come assistance, which enabled her to reach 
the train in good time, and, taking leave 
of her little friends, she bade them never 
despair when things looked ever so dark: 
but she remembered with shame how she 
had forgotten that God was able to help 
her, and with deep gratitude she thought 
of His goodness, notwithstanding her mur- 
muring spirit. 


LITTLE JACK. 
God is our sal tere prenett, & very present 

QUCH were the words little Jack ad- 
dressed to his Heavenly Father, as he 
knelt by his two friends on the deck of the 
good ship Neptune. The vessel had been 
overtaken by a fearful storm, and was now 
flying, as it were, before the raging wind, 
which seemed hurrying all on board to 
certain destruction. While other hearts 
were filled with fear and dismay, there 
were three who were calm and fearless. 
And why? Because God was their refuge. 
Death had no terror for them, but it was 
for their shipmates that they prayed, ear- 
nestly and fervently, that if it pleased God 

they might not die unpre 
“QO God, be Thou their refuge,” said 
little Jack, and at that moment the Nep- 
tune struck with a mighty, thundering 
sound on the hard rocks. All was now 
confusion, and the friends were separated ; 
but not for ever, for it pleased Him who 
ruleth the winds and the waves to save 
that shipwrecked crew; and little Jack's 
prayers were fully answered, for when 
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they gathered around him on the beach 
by the dawn of day, a song of deep thanks- 
giving arose from every heart; and from 
that day the captain of the Neptune and 
his men became a far happier ship’s com- 
pany than ever before, because they had 
made the Lord their refuge, who been 
their help in the time of trouble. 


AJ 

Avs A BROKEN PROMISE. 
\e . ANE ROGERS had been left 
at oe y her aunt in charge of the 
Be or: house and baby, while the 
* ave hard-working woman went 
\\ out on business for a few 
\ hours one morning. She had 
N specially charged her niece 
not to allow the little fellow 


to leave her arms, for, rosy 
as he was, he had the same 
cough which had been fatal to a little sister 
not many weeks since. Jane readily and 
faithfully promised, and for some time kept 
her word, but getting tired of doing one 
thing, she began to look about for some- 
thing to amuse her, and espied upon the 
mantel-shelf a little box, which she knew 
held some of her aunt’s savings. She 
did not forget her promise, but thought 
no one would ever know that baby had 
been on the floor for a few minutes ; and 
she should so like to find out how much 
was in that box. She placed one foot on 
the fender to raise herself, and giving a 
look round to see all safe—which she 
need not have done had she been in the 
path of duty, and very likely would not— 
the draught, which, as my little readers 
know, will draw light things with it 
towards the fire, sent her white apron 
on to the bars, and in one instant she 
was in flames. Even now, that so much 
dreadful mischief was done, she might 
have been helped by throwing herself 
down and trying to smother the flame; 
but in her terror she flew to the door, and 
had it not been that a man happened to 
be passing at the time, she would certainly 
have lost her life. He threw his coat 
around her instantly, and then seizing 
the bucket which stood ready filled by the 
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well, he at last put the flame out; but 
though her life was saved, she had to 
endure dreadful agony for many weeks, 
und even when quite well she never lost 
miwaye (lt theme dlagrace tat portage 
ways felt them a di —bu 

they were the very means that dod had 
chosen to keep in her memory her own 
fault ; and I am happy to say that she was 
never afterwards known to break her 
mise, though of course it was a long, long 
time before her friends could trust her 
again. 


THE 
KING AND THE SHEPHERD-BOY. 
HE following anecdote is told of George 
Ill., king of England :—One day his 
bourhood 
to see a 


Majesty was walking in the nei 
of Windsor, when he chan 
little boy of ten years old taking care of 
some sheep. 

“What book have you there, my boy?” 
said the king. 

“The A BC book, sir,” replied the boy, 


oh little, sir.” 

“Can you spell words of two syllables f” 

“ Yes, sir, I think so.” 

“ Well, spell abbot.” 

* A-b ab, b-o-t bot, abbot.” 

“Well done ! that will do. Can you read 
as well pany can spell 3 Do you go to 
school ? and do you read the Bible ? 

“‘ Mother is too poor to send me to 
and she has only a of the Bible, and 
that is so torn and dirty that it is no use.” 

“Oh! that is bad, very bad. What is 
her name, and where does she live ?” asked 
the king. 

The boy told the king, and he wrote it 
down in his pocket-book. 

As soon as he arrived at the Castle, he 
sent for his secretary, and said to him, 
My poor people around here have not 
sufficient 


means of instruction, and more | 


must be provided for them. Send this 
packet immediately to the one to whom it 
is addressed, and at the same time let it be | 
mado known to the poor woman for whom | 


boldl 
<<. you read, then?” inquired the 
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it is intended, that this book is given to 
her by us on one condition, that is, that she 
sitall continue to have her child taught 
to read, and let money be provided her to 
send him to cae ¥ P Pe 

The good king put a five-pound note in- 
to the Bible, and wrote on the title-page 
ofthe book—* From George IIL for -” 
Giving the Bible to his secretary, he said 
“Let it be sent forthwith, for uw 1s our will 
that every one in our kingdom shall have 
the Hf aol esta of reading the Bible.” 

e poor woman, since the death of the 
king, has been offered large sums for this 
Bible, but she has refused them, saying 
that she should never part with it during 
her lifetime, and that when it was God’s 
will to lay her on her dying bed, she 
wished it to be put under her pillow. 


MINDING BABY. 


N a stately, high-backed chair, 
Crimson-cushioned, old and rare, 
Sits a tiny maiden fair,— 
‘“‘ Minding baby.” 
Solemn and tee? ae 
Sittin vely, silently ; 
No old fies more still could be, 
“ Minding baby.” 
Pretty curls of flaxen hair 
Grace this little maiden fair ; 
Dressed she is with taste and care,— 
“Minding baby.” 
Other girls are out at play, 
In the green woods, far away, 
Little Lucy loves to stay, 
“ Minding baby.” 
If you ask her, “ Lucy, pray, 
Why are you so still to-day ?” 
“JI am busy,” she will say, 
“ Minding baby.” 
“ Would you not much rather be 
Laughing, romping merrily, 
Than remain s0 silently, 
«¢¢ Minding baby ?’” 
«« No,” at once she makes reply, 
“Baby soon will wake and cry, 
I must then sing lullaby, 
‘¢ Minding baby.’” 
‘6 Who has told you thus to stay, 
In this odd, old-fashioned way, 
Sewing, singing, all the day,— 
‘¢ ¢ Minding baby ?’” 


“ Mother told me,” she replies, 
Looking up with thoughtfal eyes, 
Early good, and early wise,— 
‘‘ Minding baby.” 

‘‘ Baby now lies fast asleep, 
Hush ! or only gently peep,— 
Little Lucy watch must keep, 

‘*¢* Minding baby.’” 


Ah! he shows his large black eyes, 
Baby wakes, he starts, he cries, 
Quickly to his side she flies, — 
‘‘ Minding baby.” 
All his little fears she calms, 
Gently rocks bim in her arms, 
Soothes and stills his vain alarms,— 
‘* Minding baby.” 
Quiet now and still he lies, 
She hath checked his childish cries, 
Little girl, so good, so wise, 
“ Minding baby.” 
Back again she gently treads, 
On her knee her work she spreads, 
Swiftly speeds the busy threads,— 
“ Minding baby.” 
See, her little fingers fly 
Fleetly, neatly, prettily ; 
Quickly thus the hours pass by,— 
‘“* Minding baby.” 
I would learn a lesson true, 
Little girl, with eyes so blue, 
As I sit here watching you, 
‘* Minding baby.” 
I would learn, like you, to be 
Good and kind unceasingly, 
Seeing you so patiently 
‘‘ Minding baby.” 
This shall be my lesson true, 
Ever old, yet ever new, 
Little maiden, learnt from you, 
“‘ Minding baby.” 


G. F. WwW. i. 


———_. 


LULLABY. 
By A. Tennyson. 
WHat does little birdie say 
In her nest at peep of day? 
“ Let me fly,” says little birdie, 
“‘ Mother, let me fly away.” 
Birdie, rest a little longer, 
Till thy little wings are stronger. 
So she rests a little longer, 
Then she flies away. 
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What does little baby say, Baby, sleep a little longer, | 
In her bed at peep of day ? Till thy little limbs are stronger. | 
Baby says, like little birdie, If she sleeps a little longer, | 
“‘ Let me rise and fly away.” Baby, too, shall fly away. | 


The ‘ Prize” for 1863 and 1864, price 1s. 2d. each in pictorial wrapper ; 2s. cloth ; 
or, cloth extra gilt, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


WILLIAM MACINTOSH, % Paternoster Row. 
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Archie in the Hen-housw. 


an een 

aw FORGIVENESS. 
%-RCHIE’S and Maudie’s Mid- 
/~ summer holidays had just 
begun, and the children 
made up their minds to 
enjoy them to the utmost. 
They meant to be as happ 
as the chickens with which 
they and the old white hen 
had been newly blessed. 

I think I had better enter 
upon the history of these 
chickens at once. Early in 
the spring an uncle—with 
more thought of the child- 
ren’s happiness than that 
of any future chickens—had sent Archie 
a couple of hens, and Maudie a very pro- 
mising young cock. One of the hens was 
white, the other speckled. The white hen 
was the favourite, and deservedly so; for 
its companion, having rashly flown over 
the garden wall, was never heard of more. 
All the spring the white hen had been 
busy laying eggs; her desire to “sit” had 
been several times thwarted, but at last 
the earnest wish of the children and the 
hen was complied with, and ten whole- 
some-looking eggs were placed under their 
mother. 

Two of these turned out failures, one 
because it was, as nurse said, “ that addled, 
that it was fit to burst ;” the other because 
Archie squashed it one day when he had 
crept into the hen-house on all fours, and 
could not resist putting his hand under 
the hen’s feathers to see if the warmth 
came up to his notions of what was right. 
The hen, not quite liking the proceeding, 
gave Archie so sharp a nip with her beak, 
that he withdrew his hand hastily, and 
then —there was a crash, a very nasty mess, 
some cross (not to say savage) “clucks” 
from the hen, another peck at Archie’s 
dirty hand, so that he crawled out, know- 
ing that he had been “more free than 
welcome,” and had lost a chicken. ~ 

“TI daresay it would have been the 
biggest of all,” he said to Maudie, as 
she wound his handkerchief round his 
scratched hand. 

However, the other eight eggs had in 
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no way disappointed him, and were now 
running about the garden in the shape 
of chickens. They were pretty little crea- 
tures, looking like balls of yellow floss 
silk with tiny pink legs peeping out. The 
old mother was scarcely in full feather at 
this period, being very shabby about the 
tail, or rather without a tail, for somehow 
it had fallen away from her, and only two 
dirty feathers remained, sticking straight 
up, as if stedfastly doing duty for the 
absent. Notwithstanding, the mother-hen 
was as cheerful and happy as ever, and I 
verily believe wasted not one thought on 
her unseemly appearance. 

Archie was watching the family party 
with great satisfaction, it was such a beau- 
tiful day, and it was 80 d to have 
eight chickens that belonged to no one but 
himself, and the garden was so pretty. A 


‘pretty garden it certainly was, rather 


narrow, but very long, and the walls were 
so covered with ivy,and Virginian creeper, 
and jessamine, and sweet white roses, that 
there was not one inch of red brick to be 
seen. In the middle of the grass-plot was 
& sun-dial; it was always covered with a 
large metal extinguisher—why, I don't 
know, but so it was. That extinguisher 
had been the cause of much suffering to 
Archie, for one day it was the means of 
having him sent to bed an hour earlier 
than usual. This is how it came about; 


| 
| 


he happened to mention in nurse’s hear- ' 


ing that he hoped one day to put it on 
Maudie’s head. Nurse said he shouldn't, 
Archie said he should, and he did. 

The gardener having one day left the 
great extinguisher on the Archie 
with some difficulty raised it, and clapped 
it on his victim's head. Maudie screamed, 
and Archie called her a donkey, but could 
not let her out: then the gardener came, 
but not before there was a deep red rim 
on poor Maudie'’s white neck ; cobwebs 
were likewise hanging from her eyebrows 
and nose, and a black-beetle and a spider 
were running about on her head. Then 
Archie was in his turn extinguished, by 
being sent off to bed. He was not at alla 
proper-minded little boy, I am afraid, for as 
he sat, this beautiful June day, on the steps 
of the door that opened out into the garden, 
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he folded his hands and smiled to himself, 
as he recalled this little achievement. 

“TI am glad I did it!” he thought, and 
his satisfaction was rather increased, be- 
cause he felt that it would scarcely be wise 
to do it again. So there he sat, perfectly 
content, perfectly happy, watching his 
chickens, who were just then, under 
their mother’s eye, making merry over a 
worm she had unearthed for them. 

Beyond the garden in which Archie and 
the chickens were enjoying themselves 
was an orchard ; a green door at the end 
of the gravel-walk opened into it. How- 
ever, as far as the children were concerned, 
this door might as well have been a 
ditch too wide to get over, for they —lest 
they should be guilty of excess—were for- 
bidden to go into the orchard, except when 
they were with nurse. Every now and 
then she took them there, walking solemnly 
among the cree fruit-trees, and givin 
the children only what she thought “g 
for them.” Archie’s ideas on the subject 
by no means with hers. 

He now looked from the chickens to the 
cherry-trees, with their half-ripe fruit, and 
with a sigh bethought him of a goose- 
berry-bush up in one corner of the orchard, 
which had given him much gratification 
the last time he had been near it. Just 
then the figure of a little girl was visible 
through the open green door. She was 
running through the orchard with her 
hands clasped tight behind her, lest the 
Weakness of human nature should make 
her so far forget herself as to be guilty 
both of “picking and stealing.” She was 
a playfellow of the children’s, living next 
door, and a gap in the hedge which 
separated the orchard from her father’s 
garden was a short cut to her little play- 
mates, which she often used. She was 
fou very fast,—too fast indeed, for she 
found she could not stop herself when she 
wished to do so, and so dashed in, wildly 
and helplessly, among the group of chickens 
over which Archie was watching with such 
admiring love. 

_ There was a great stir ; the old hen was 
1 a fury, shaking her apology for a tail, 
and protesting against this outrage with 
all her might. The chickens ran here and 
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there : one, losing its head, went round and 
round in a circle; another, being weak 
in the legs, staggered out into the middle 
of the path, and then—oh, it was ve 
sad !—Archie saw a little floss silk ball roll 
over, and a heavy black boot on the soft 
yellow mass; and a dying “cheep” arose, 
the sound of which did not go out of the 
little boy’s ears for many weeks. At 
first he had not thought any mischief 
would have been done; when thie little 
girl scattered the chickens he had called 
out, “ Now, then!” and had thought her 
very stupid, but he had never dreamt of 
this sad mishap. 

He ran down the steps on which he had 
been sitting, and bent over the crushed, 
quivering body of his little favourite. The 
restless little yellow head was moving 
from side to side, as if wondering what 
this great agony meant, and the dying 
eyes were striving hard to keep open in a 
vain search for the happy life they had 
only just begun to enjoy. Then, even 
whilst Archie was gazing pityingly down, 
the trembling legs became atill, the restless 

ead grew very quiet, the heavy eyes 
closed, then half-opened a.ain, never to 
shut any more, and the little boy knew 
the chicken was dead. Angry tears rushed 
to his eyes, and there was bitter pain in 
his voice as he cried out,— 

“You have killed it, you have, you 
wicked, bad girl! It was very cruel of 
you, and I will never forgive you, never!” 
And then he ran into the house. 

Miss—but stop. The poor little maiden 
stood beside the dead chicken, feeling 
utterly miserable and bewildered. Fright- 
ened out of her wits, she could not make 
up her mind asto whether she was a mur- 
derer or not. 

“ T wonder if any one will believe that I 
never meant to do it ?” she thought, as she 
went sorrowfully back to her home. “ Ar- 
chie said he would never forgive me, so of 
course he thinks | did it on purpose.” 

Meanwhile as Archie ran upstairs to hide 
his misery from the world, nurse called out, 

“Dear me! Master Archie, what has 
made you come in? I do hope you 
haven’t been getting in mischief again, 
like a naughty boy.” 
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She was ironing in the kitchen, which 
was not too far off to prevent Archie's 
hearing the next thing she said to cook, 
not thinking he would catch her words, 
“ He's getting a very troublesome age, is 
Master Archie.” 

The poor little boy’s heart was full; 
and he ran on upstairs without answering 
nurse, he thought how cruel and hard it 
all was, and how wicked everybody in the 
world seemed. I am afraid he hardly 
included himself in this sweeping con- 
demnation. On reaching the nursery, he 
threw himself flat on the floor under the 
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bed—his usual resort in times of trouble— 
and there his terrible ion burst out. 
Rolling from side to side in an agony of 
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anger, disappointment, and sorrow, this ' 


poor naughty boy sobbed and cried in a 
manner more deep and terrible than any 
but a passionate person could believe in 
or understand. “ Why?” was the ques- 
tion which would come uppermost, “ Why 
did it all happen? it wasn’t fair; it was 
very unjust a cruel.” 

That “ Why”—ought we ever to ask it ! 
Dare any of us question our Creator ! 

(To be continued.) 


WoNW/c> HERE can be no doubt 


magic. 
the watchmen, as my little readers have 
perhaps guessed from the buckled shoes, 


| and his business was not quite so quickly 


rformed as is that of our present lamp- 
izhters. Before gas was commonly used, 
our streets were lighted by oil lamps, which 


had to be trimmed daily, and which never 


could shed the bright, cheerful light to 
which we are accustomed. But even this, 


' dull as we should now think it, was better 


than being quite in darkness, as London's 
streets once used to be. There is no 
blessing that does more for our health and 
comfort than light, and no light so pure 
and perfect as that which the glorious sun 


This one belongs to the time of | 


sheds around us so freely ; but as we cannot : 


always enjoy his presence, it is a great bless- 
ing to have something to supply his place, 
and we gladly make use, in his absence, 
of the brilliant gas, or the cheerful lamp. 
Now there is a kind of light which can 


| Shine as brightly in-doors as the sun does 


without, and has been known to make 
little miserable rooms, whose walls were 
bare and whose fireplace empty, quite 
shine with brightness. It creates and 
cherishes many lovely flowers, and doe 


more good and beautiful things than I can . 


tell. It is the light which comes from 


_ contented and loving hearts, and which can 


ANG 
J Sj as to the business of 
eS pics the man in our picture, 
py) i though he is not quite 
a) ay So\V like the lamplighter 
A Shey whom little boys and 
PAW ASA girls, in these days, 
AS Gn often watch with plea- 
Ay VY sure as he quickly runs 
US from one lamp to ano- . 
Ly ther, leaving behind 


the bright spark he seems to create by | 


cheer and make gay even the dark world 
in which the poor, and sick, and sorrowing, 
live. Every child knows how pleasant it 
is to be surrounded by this light, but some 
times children forget that they can spread 
it as well as enjoy it. How little we should 
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hear of quarrelling and anger, if every one 
felt it a duty, as well asa pleasure, tu keep 
the light of love and peace as bright in 
their homes as the lamplighter does his 
lamps! If he were to neglect his business 
we should be in darkuess ; and if children 
neglect little opportunities of obliging 
others and giving up their own will, who 
can wonder if they themselves begin to 
miss the light which can make them so 


happy ! 


G4; WATCHMEN. 


> |. OYS and girls will wonder 

/ what they are going to 
hear about the two 
strange-looking men with 
their lanterns and staves, 
wearing such an old-fash- 
ioned dress, and large 
buckles on their shoes. 
But though they ma 
never have seen suc 
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folks walking about the streets, their 
grandfathers and grandmothers no doubt 
well remember the time when the duties 
which now belong to our policemen were 
done by these watchmen. Sometimes, 
if any one were lying awake in the night, 
and no sound to be heard, they would 
hear a loud voice calling out, “ Past 
twelve o'clock, and a cloudy night ;” and 
it would be pleasant to think that some- 
body was awake as well as themselves. 
I do not think it likely that children often 
heard the watchmen, for little children 
then were very much the same as the 
are now, and generally did nothing all 
night long but lie in their warm beds and 
sleep— but they could see in many parts 
of the city or town odd little wooden 
closets, called “watch-boxes,’ just large 
enough for the man to sit down in; and I 
have no doubt that in wet nights the poor 
watchmen were glad enough to get the 
shelter which these afforded, after they 
had gone their rounds, and called out the 
hour, for they had no oilskin capes, as our 
policemen now have, to keep off the wet. 

The watchmen are not the only things 
which have disappeared since those days. 
We have now all our roads and streets 
nicely paved ; but then there were often 
uneven paths, and the watchman was glad 
of his lantern to show him the best way ; 
and so | think that though it would be 
pleasant for all my little readers to know 
all they can about these old times, they 
have many reasons to be glad that they 
are living now instead of then. 


A JOURNEY TO THE MOON. 
(Continued from p. 83.) 


HIS remark led Kate to ask how it is 
that we see onlyone side. “ Does the 
moon never turn round,” said she, “as the 
earth does, every twenty-four hours ?” 
“The moon does turn round,” answered 
Mr. Rossar, “but instead of twenty-four 
hours she takes twenty-eight days (the 
reason why her day and night are each 
equal to fourteen of our days) and twenty- 
eight days is also the time in which she 
revolves round our earth. It is because 
these movements, round herself and round 
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us, are performed during the same period, 
that, notwithstanding all her movements, 
she keeps the one side aap towards us. 
I think you will understand this presently.” 

Looking round to see what would best 
suit his purpose, Mr. Rossar said, “ Kate, 
bring the music-stool and place it here 
opposite to me. Harry, sit on the stool, 
and while Kate walks round it you must 
see that she keeps her face towards you all 
the time.” When Kate had walked round 
in a rather wide circle, her father said 
“ What movement have you made beside 
that for which I asked ?” 

‘“‘ None, father,” was the answer. 

“None? Well,try again: but first tell me, 
in what direction are you now standing ?” 

“Tam just opposite you, with my face 
towards you, and I can see you over Harry's 
head.” 

Round went Kate, and round twirled 
Harry on the stool to see that she did not 
turn her face away from him. 

“Stop!” said Mr. Rossar, when Kate had 
gone half round, “how are you standing 
now ?” 

“I have my back to you, father,” adding, 
as she finished her circuit, “You never 
moved, and yet first my face was towards 
you and then my back, so I must have 
moved myself round whilst walking round 
Harry and the stool. 

Nelly, who had stood silently beside her 
father watching the proceedings, now said, 
“ T see how it was! Kate was in the moon’s 
place, and as Harry was inside the circle he 
was in the earth’s position, and saw only 
Kate's face. But you and I, father, were 
not in the place of either the moon or the 
earth: we were outside the circle, and 
therefore we could see that she did really 
turn herself quite round.” 

As soou as Nelly’s explanation was fi- 
nished, Harry said: “ Will you please tell 
us next, father, how it is that there is 
sometimes a new moon, and sometimes a 
full one, and sometimes none at all to be 
seen? I know now that it is always the 
one moon we see, and not a fresh one every 
few weeks, though I used to think there 
was, and many a time I have wondered 
what became of all the old moons.” Here 
the little fellow paused, and laughed merrily 
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at the recollection of the droll notions he 
he had had, not so very long since, about 
the matter. 

“You must begin,” said his father, “by 
telling me from whence the moon receives 
her light.” 

“From the sun,” answered all three 
children together. 

“Right. Because the moon's is borrowed 
light, she goes through a variety of appear- 
ances called ‘phases.’ But if ber brightness 
were her own she would shine full upon us 
every night. How much of the moon’s 
surface is the most we ever see 1” 

“One half,” said the children. 

“And on how much of her surface do 
you suppose the sun shines at once?” 

“ One half,” was the somewhat hesitating 
answer. 

“Quite right,” said Mr. Rossar: “ the 
sun is always shining on some part of the 
moon, just as he is always sending his 
beams down to some part of our globe. 
But the half of the moon that at any one 
time is illumined by the sun is seldom just 
the half seen by us. In fact, only once in 
the moon’s revolution of twenty-eight da 
does it occur that these halves are acaclly 
the same portion of her surface.” 

“Qh,” cried Harry, “I think I know now. 
When the sun shines all over our half we 
see a circle of light, and that is the full 
moon.” 

“Yes: but what about the time when 
he shines on none of our half?” 

“Why then, father, we don’t see the 
moon at all, because her dark side is next 
us; and that is just how it has been for the 
last two or three nights, but I could not 
think why it was that she was out of sight.” 

fa Sold stan said Mr. Hossar, “that we be- 
gin atthis point,and trace the moon through 
the phases of her twenty-eight days’ jour- 
ney round the earth. First, then, the moon 
is exactly in a line with the sun, and they 
are both on the same side of the earth. 
This, I think, will actually be the case in a 
few hours time. In this position the moon 
is said to be ‘tn conjunction’ with the sun, 
and at this time it is that we have the new 
moon. Wecannot, however, see her until 
she is about three and a half days old, 
when, in her journey eastward, she appears, 
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just about sunset, as a very slender cres- 
cent of light in the sky.” 

“Father,” said Kate, “very often on 
clear nights when the new moon comes 
into sight, besides the bright crescent, the 
rest of the circle is marked out by a pale 
grey light: where does that come from 
have heard people jestingly say that it is the 
new moon with the old one in her arms.” 

“That pale, ash-coloured light is the 
earthlight I spoke of on the evening when 
first we talked about the moon,” answered 
her father. “Our earth goes through 
phases, or changes of appearance, similar to 
those of the moon, but at opposite times. 
For instance, when the new moon is show- 
ing us her thin crescent we are ‘full earth’ 
to her, shining in a very bright circle of 
light, and sending her (except when our 
clouds obscure our light) thirteen times 
more brightness than she gives us at her 
full. Can any of you account for this su- 
perior brilliancy of ours ? 

“ Perhaps,” said Kate, “as our earth is 
much larger than the moon, it catches more 
sun-rays to reflect back, than she gets from 
the sun to send us.” And very pleased was 
Kate to hear that this was the correct ex- 
planation. 

“ But why does earthlight look so pale 
when it is really so bright ?”’ asked Nelly. 


(To be concluded in our nezt.) 


BRAVE EMMA. 


LMT Emma's father and mother 

lived in a crowded part of London, 
and she would have known nothing of the 
pleasure of running over the beautiful 
grass, and picking the spring flowers, had it 
not been for the visits which she paid now 
and then to her grandmother, who lived in 
the country, and who loved God's Word, 
and strove to make it the guide of her 
daily life. 

hen the little girl was six years old 
she went to live always with this good 
old woman, who taught her to love the 
Bible. Her childhood was a very happ 
one, but after some years the pious grand- 
mother went to the home for which she 
had long been ready, and Emma returned 
to her father’s house. Herc she found all 
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very different. No one seemed to care for 
any world but this; and the little shop they 
kept was open on Sundays, just the same 
as on every other day of the week. 

It was arranged that Emma should 
attend to the business, which she did 
thoroughly ; but when the first Sunday 
came her father was surprised to find the 
shutters not opened. On asking the 
reason, his child firmly, but gently, said 
that she could not open shop on the 
Lord’s day. The man was stern and 
 eaiiyaenah and said that if she expected 

im to listen to any nonsense of that kind, 
she would find it useless, and that if she 
did not yield she would leave the house 
on the morrow. 

She did leave the house, and for a while 
she had no home, but Providence directed 
her to apply for a situation, which she 
obtained, and in which she lived for many 
years greatly respected. 

But a change came over the godless 
home. Business fell off, the father got into 
idle habits, and at length left his wife and 
child to starve. Just then Emma's mis- 
tress, going from home, had given her 
servant a few months’ holiday ; and the 
dutiful daughter entered her father’s house 
just in time to save her mother and little 
sister from the workhouse. She was a 
brave, energetic girl, and resolved, if pos- 
sible, to restore the business. The shop 
was soon furnished again with her savings, 
and customers soon came back. Most 
of the neighbours knew how it had been 
with the family, aad many who did not 
care for God’s day themselves, could re- 
spect the girl who was not afraid to give 
up her home for her principles. 

When success had crowned her efforts 
she sought her misguided father, and had 
the great joy of bringing him back to his 
restored home ere she returned to her 
place ; and, best of all, she received his 
willing consent to keep a closed house on 
the Lord’s holy day. 

Emma had obeyed God's command to 
keep holy the Sabbath-day, and her Hea- 
venly Father had faithfully fulfilled His 
promee: “Those who honour me | will 

onour: Those that despise Me shall be 
lightly esteemed.” 
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Abijab. (1 Kings, xiv. 17.) 


CHILDREN OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


ABIJAH. 


T is not often that a whole 
nation mourns for the 
death of a child, yet all 
Israel mourned for the 
child Abijah. (1 Kings, 
xiv. 18.) 

More than two thou- 

Sand years ago there was 

a king of Israel, Jero- 

boam, who always has 
added to his name in the Bible these 
woful words, that “he made Israel to 
sin!” His special sin was, that he set up 
golden calves in Dan and Bethel, copying 
an idol which the Egyptians worshipped, 
and said to his people, “ Behold thy gods, 

O Israel, which brought thee out of the 

land of t.”’ (J Kings, xii. 28.) 
Jeroboam’s wife seems to have been 

wicked too, at any rate we read that she 

with her husband in trying to de- 
ceive the Lord’s prophet. Abijah was the 
son of wicked Jeroboam and his wife, and 
yet Abijah was a very good child ; for God 
said of him that he only of all his family 
was to come to the grave,—he only was 
not to be eaten of dogs, or devoured by 
the fowls of the air, because in him there 
was found some good thing toward the 

Lord God of Israel. (1 Kings, xiv. 13.) 

Perhaps it may have been because it 

was so hard for a holy child to live in an 

unholy house, that God laid His hand on 

Abijah, and he fell sick. (1 Kings, xiv. 1.) 
It is pleasant to find anything good even 

in a bad man, so we are glad to read that 

Jeroboam loved his child Abijah, and when 

he looked upon him in his sickness hecould 

not bear the thought that his little son 
might die; and he said to his wife, “There 
is Ahijah the prophet, which told me that 

I should be king over this people ; go to 

him, he shall tell thee what shall become 

of the child.” 

But, though Jeroboam wished to send 
to Ahijah, he did not wish the prophet 
to know it, for he had not obeyed the 
prophet’s words, and thought he would get 
_ no answer from him. 
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Jeroboam should have gone to Ahijah, 
and said that he was sorry that he had set 
up the golden calves, and asked the oo 
to guide him back to the true God; but, 
instead of this, he added sin to sin. He 
said to his wife, “Arise, I 
Gagan thyself, that thou be not known 
to be the wife of Jeroboam, and get thee 
to Shiloh, behold, there is Ahijah; and 
take with thee ten loaves, and cracknels, 
and a cruse of honey, and go to him, and 
he shall tell thee what shall become of 
the child.” 

Jeroboam’s wife did so, and went to 


Ahijah’s house in the dress of a poor 
woman, and not like a queen; and as the | 


prophet could not see, for he was so old 
that his eyes were dim, no doubt she 
thought that she could easily deceive him. 

But the Lord had told Ahijah that the 
wife of Jeroboam was coming to ask about 


her son, and had told him what he was to | 


say to her. So when the aged prophet 
heard the sound of her feet as she Calis to 
his door, he called out, “Come in, thou 
wife of Jeroboam, why feignest thou thy- 
self to be another woman? for I am sent 
to thee with heavy tidings;” and then 
Ahijah told her that her husband and all 
her family should be slain with the sword, 
and that none but the child Abijah should 
come to the grave in peace; that none of 
the others should even be buried: but 
that the dogs should eat the dead bodies 
of some, and the fowls of the air devour 
the rest. The poor woman seems to hare 


fallen to the ground on hearing this, for | 
the prophet goes on, “ Arise thou, and get | 


thee to thine own house, and when thy 
feet enter into the city, the child shall die.” 
Then Jeroboam’s wife arose, and hastened 
to Tirzah. Soon she entered the city,—a 
little further, and she was at her own door. 
Her foot was on the step: she had not yet 
got into the house. bagerly she would 
ask, “Is the child dead?” Perhaps the 
door-keeper said, “No; he is not dead 
et.” She hastens to the child's chamber, 
oping once more to kiss his brow, and to 
hear him call her “mother.” But when 
she reached the bedside she sees that it , 
was too late,—all was over. 
“Has he been dead long?” she would | 


——_ 


prey thee, and © 


| 
| 
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ask of the weeping servant. “No,” they 
would reply : “ your foot must have been 
on the very threshold of the door as he 


breathed his last.” 
Happy Abijah! He loved God, and 
God loved him. was going to punish © 


Jeroboam and his family with terrible 
things, and He took the gentle and loving 
child away, that he might not have the pain 
of seeing them. Far away from pain, and 
sorrow, and sin, Abijah went to live with 
God in the happy land where God dwells ! 
May our last end be like his! 

ere is one short lesson that some 
children may wisely lcarn from this story. 
If it is your sad lot to have a father or 
mother who do not serve and obey the 
God of heaven, if you have to live in 
a home where Jesus is not loved, you yet 
may be yourself a good and holy child. 

If you pray to your Father in heaven, 
and trust in Him Whose child you are, 
then His Holy Spirit will abide in your 
heart, and there will be found in you, as 
there was in Abijah, “some good thing 
ada the a ten of Israel:” and c 

ps you may have that t delight whic 
Abijah had not —you Apis be a Tittle mis- 
sionary in your home ; and you may change 
your father and mother, who love you, 
though they do not love God, who gave 
you to them, and may lead them to the 
Cross of the loving Saviour on earth, so 
that they may afterwards enter the happy 
land of heaven along with you. 


MILLY. 


em HILDREN who kneel at their 
2,2 mother’s or nurse’s knee 
night and morning, before 
bright fires in warm 
rooms, and repeat the beau- 
tiful words which Jesus has 
taught us—“Give us this 
day our daily bread”—can 
scarcely imagine what it is 
to rise in the morning and 
find no nice breakfast ready for them, or 
lie down at night without having tasted 
one morsel of food. 
Perhaps some of my little readers have 
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never thought that in our own great city 
of London there are hundreds and hun- 
dreds of children with whom this is very 
often the case. 

Once when a good City missionary was 
coming down the dark and rickety stair- 
case of a house, in which many poor fami- 
lies lived, he pushed open the door of 
what he thought was an empty room, in 
order to obtain a little more light, when a 
low, murmuring sound caught hisear. He 
stood fora moment, and distinctly heard the 
words, “ Give us this day our daily bread.” 
It was a child’s voice which repeated them 
several times. When the sounds ceased 
he entered the apartment, and looking 
around its bare walls and empty floor, he 
saw nothing till his eye rested on a heap 
of straw in the corner, on which was hud- 
dled up, in an old piece of carpet, a little 
girl. She looked up at her visitor with a 
pleased expression, in which there was 
no surprise, and she soon told her short 
but sorrowful story. Father had been 
drowned at sea, and after that mother had 
had to work hard to keep in the neat little 
home he had left them. Baby had just 
learnt to lisp her father’s name, and to 
point with her little fat hand to his pic- 
ture when the news came. But one night 
Baby woke them all up with a dreadful 
kind of cough; and before morning the 
little tongue was hushed for ever, and the 
little fat hand lay stiff and cold upon the 

Then mother’s cough came, and she 
could not work so much ; they had to leave 
the home which father had done up 80 
nicely, and go into one room; but that 
looked comfortable and pretty with the 
many curious things that had come from 
the sunny climes of which father used to 
talk. But mother’s cough grew worse, and 
when every pretty and comfortable thing 
had gone to buy the food so much needed, 
mother went where she would never cough 
again, and where she would kuow no more 
cold or hunger. And poor little Milly was 
left alone in the wide, cold world, it seemed, 
without a friend—but ees Ce of a 
et | powerful One who was kind enough, 
and rich enough, to give her all she needed. 
Mother had always said He would never 
let them want. 
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This morning Milly had awoke very | lady who delighted in helping such help- 
hungry. She knew there were some poor _ less ones as Milly ; so very soon the poor 
children who had no home, as well as no | little orphan was sent to a school, where 
food ; and the landlady had said she might | she was trained to help herself, and guarded 
stay in this empty room till lodgers took | from want and care. She never knew 
it, so she was better off than some; still , 
she was very hungry. She soon remem- | 
bered what her mother had always done 
when she wanted a Gage ; and she sent 
up her petition to her powerful Friend. | things in the very way she expected, she 
She knew quite well that He would help was sure that He knew the best way; and 
her; and so He had, and had sent the _ believing and trusting in God, Milly grew 
City missionary to see her, though it , up a good, pious woman, always willing to 
seemed like chance that made him push | help others, and bringing cheerfulness to 
the door open. every home she entered. 

It happened that the good man knew a | 


what it was to lack her daily bread again, 
but whenever she wus in need of anything 
she just simply told her Father in heaven, 
and though she did not always receive 


amiss 
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ABEL WRIGHT. 


“Cast thy — pa ae thou shalt te a bad boy, and he felt that Nanny | 
rown’s good example was a constant re- 

A BEL WRIGHT was the scapegrace of eee to him. Another thing that made 
the village. He cared for no one, | him dislike his little school-mate was the 
never entered a place of worship, and often | fact that he never could forget the words 
scoffed at those who did. of warning she often addressed to him 
Among the littlevillage girls of the school | when he was taking God's name in vain, 
which Abel attended, there was one whom | or making a mockery of His holy word. 
he especially hated and tormented, on ac- | Abel had many opportunities of annoying 
count of her gentleness and goodness. Ho | Nanny, for it was the custom of the schoo! 


ee 
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children to spend their sunny half-holidays 
in the beautiful wood that skirted the vil- 
lage. It happened on one of these occa- 
sions that Abel had been more than usually 
unkind to Nanny, who on her part had 
tried in vain to persuade him to leave off 
his bad ways and love God, and she was so 
grieved and heart-broken about it that as 
she was returning home she could not help 
saying aloud, ‘“ How I do wish Abel was a 
little tiny child: perhaps Jesus would 
make him feel those words, ‘Suffer little 
children to come unto me,’ if he was 
quite little.” Then lifting her little hands 
to the quiet blue sky, she said, “ Dear 
Lord, make him like a Jittle child: do 
suffer Abel to come to thee.” She seemed 
happier when she had left her trouble 
with her kind Father in heaven, and walked 
home with a lighter heart. The next morn- 
ing Abel Wright was missing from school: 
he had left the village, and as he was an 
orphan, and had been always a great 
trouble to the neighbours, no one rezretted 
his absence. 

Years passed, and all save Nanny and 
her good husband had forgotten lost Abel, 
when, one dreary morning in autumn, as 
the former was preparing her humble 
dinner at her little cottage fire, a feeble 
voice at the door said, ‘“‘ Pray give me a 
piece of bread: I am starving.” Nanny 
turned round, and there standing before 
her, crippled by disease, and nearly blind, 
stood Abel Wright, her old tormentor. 
Though much changed, there -still re- 
mained the deep scar on his forehead, 
which Nanny so well remembered. She 
led the poor wanderer to a chair near the 
fire, gave him a bowl of warm brvuth, and 
went out to seek her husband, who was 
much shocked when he saw the pocer 
miserable man, who had once been the 
terror of every girl and boy in the vil- 
lage. Their little Sunday parlour was 
8oun prepared by these ee eople for 
poor Abel's use, and kindly andl tenderly 
they nursed and tended him. Nor did 
their kindness stop there, for while think- 
ing of the wants of the poor frail body, 
they earnestly sought to lead the hardened 
soul to God. Nanny had drawn from Abel 
the story of his life, which had been, like 
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too many, one of guilt and sin. Ere long, 
too, he must enter that other life, and 
for that he seemed to have no hope, all 
seemed dark and dreary. One afternoon 
Nanny was reading to him, when she came 
to that verse, “Suffer the little children to 
come unto me.” The old man started up, 
laid his hand on her arm, and said, “ Ah! 
Nanny Brown, that is your voice. How 
can you be so good to me after all my 
cruelty to you? O! those words, ‘Suffer 
the little children.’ I shall never forget 
the prayer you made for me that /ast time 
we ever went to the wood together. O! 
Nanny, is there hope for me now? I feel 
like a little blind child: will the Lord 
suffer me to come to Himnow ?” “Let us 
go to Him together, dear Abel,” said 
Nanny; and she knelt by the sick man’s 
bed, and prayed the good Father in 
heaven to receive back the wandering 
soul. The prayers were answered, “The 
bread cast upon the waters was found 
after many days;”’ poor Abel sought and 
found peace with God, and never ccused 
to bless Him for the sweet words of the 
humble village girl. 


— — — - 


“ BITE BIGGER, 
BILLY.” 


"sé" NE day a gentleman saw 
two boys going along 
the streets of a large 
city. They were bare- 
footed. Their clothes 
were ragged and dirty, 
and tied together by 
pieces of string. .One 
of the boys was perfectly 

a” happy over a half-with- 
ent bunch of flowers, 
which he had just picked up in the street. 

“Tsay, Billy,’ said he to his companion, 
“wasn't ta A real good to drop these 
flowers just where I could find them, and 
they're so pretty and sweet ? Look sharp, 
Billy, maybe you'll find something by 
and bye.” 

Presently the gentleman heard his merry 
voice again, saying,— 


“ Oh, Billy, if here aint half a pear, and 
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it aint much dirty neither! ‘Cause you 
haven't found anything you may bite first.” 

Billy was just going to take a very little 
taste of it, when his companion said,— 

“ Bite bigger, Billy, maybe we'll find 
another ’fore long.” 

What a noble heart that poor boy had, 
in spite of his rags and dirt! There was 
nobody for him to be kind to but his 
companion in poverty,—the r, ragged 
boy at his side. But he was showing him 
all the kindness in his power when he 
said, “ Bite bigger, Billy.” There was no- 
thing greedy, nothing selfish about that 
boy. His conduct shows us how even a 
poor ragged beggar-boy can do good by 
showing kindness. 

“ Bite bigger, Billy, maybe we'll find ano- 
ther fore long.” Who can help admirin 
the noble heart of that poor boy? I woul 
rather have that boy’s kind and generous 
spirit than have a monarch’s crown upon 
my head without it. “Bite bigger, Billy ;”’ 
think of these words if you are ever 
tempted to be unkind or selfish to your 
companions. 


“CHERRIES RIPE!” 


N the little village where 
Henry and his brothers 
lived all was bustle one 
summer evening. The 
grocer had swept his 
shop-front, and made 
everything look neat for 
the morrow; the chemist 
had put new bottles of 

red, and blue, and orange 
water in his window; the villagers, too, 
bustled about, as if they had important 
business to do; and the schoolboys stood 
here and there in knots, talking earnestly 
together. 
ow what do you think they were talk- 
pe 
hey were talking of going to Brierly, to 

the fair, on the morrow, for they had a 

holiday ; and were telling one another of 

the pence they had, and how they intended 
to spend their money. 
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John and George, were busy doing this in 
the little garden facing the road. Henry 
said he would buy cherries—they were so 
red and ripe, and melted so sweetly in 
the mouth ; John would have a ride on 
the wooden horses that went round and 
round—George would get lollypops and 

ingerbread—for, being but a little boy 

e had a liking for sweet-stuff. As they 
said all this hey jingled their pence in 
their hands, for they seemed to make 

leasant music suited to the tale of their 
hones for the morrow: but scarcely had 
George uttered his intention of buying 
lollypops and gingerbread at the fair, 
than there came a cry along the road, 
“Cherries ripe!” They listened a few 
moments, and then heard the cry 
again; so they all rushed to the garden- 
gate, opened it, and looking along the 
road saw a man pushing a hand-cart 
on which were placed heaps of cherries. 
In fact he was going to Brierly, and was 
selling what he oould on his way thither ; 
doubtless, intending to fill up his stock 
before the fair began in the morning. 

“T say,” said Henry, “I’ll buy some 
cherries !” 

“ No, no, don’t !” cried his two brothers. 

“Why not?” asked Henry. 

“Because you can buy them as well to- 
morrow at the fair, if you want them,” 
answered John. 

“T’ve got sixpence, just the same as you 
two, and I’ll do what I like with it!” an- 
swered Henry, pettishly; and then he 
added, “ Mother gave it me, to do what I 
like with.” 

“But you won't have at dae left to 
spend at the fair to-morrow,” said John. 

“Oh yes, I shall. I'll only get three 
pennyworth of cherries; and I shall have 
threepence left.” 

By this time the man with his stand 
had got quite close to the three brothers ; 
so Henry went and asked the man 
the price of his fruit; he answered by 
pointing to a small heap of withered, dry 
cherries, saying, they would be threepence, 
and then to a larger heap of red ripe ones, 
naming their price as sixpence. Henry 
was in “a fix.” To get the dry, withered 
cherries would be to waste threepence ; 
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and to buy the red ripe ones would 
be to spend his sixpence before the fair. 
At last he determined not to make “two 
bites of acherry,”’ so, putting down his six- 
pence, the man emptied the larger heap 
into his cap, and again set off to Brierly 
with his wheeled stand, and the little boys 
went into the garden; Henry eating his 
fruit, and his brothers playing beside him. 

“ Please give me a cherry,” asked George, 
holding out his hand, never thinking that 
he would be refused ; but Henry did not 
seem in a good humour: he was not 
pleased with his bargain, and less pleased 
still that he would have no money to spend 
on the morrow. So, although he had more 
cherries than he should have eaten, he 
pushed George’s hand away, and said, 
“You’ve got sixpence of your own. If 
you wanted cherries, why didn’t you buy 
them?” 

George sat surprised and pouting for a 
minute or so, and then ran into the house, 
and going to his mother, said, “Do you 
know, mother, that Henry has spent his 
sixpence, and got some cherries ?”’ 

‘“No, I did not know,” answered his 
mother quietly. “I hope you have not 
spent your sixpence ?’ 

“No!” exclaimed the little boy ; “and 
Henry won’t give me a single cherry.” 

“Well, my dear, they are his own.” 

So George ran away again, rather dis- 
- appointed that his mother did not scold 
Henry, or make him give up some of the 
cherries to his younger brothers: but 
George's mother was wiser than this; she 
knew that selfishness is always its own 
punishment; and she knew also, that it 
would not cure Henry's selfish disposition, 
but only make him more selfish, if she 
took from him part of that which she had 
given him and gave to his brothers. 

So Henry ate his cherries on the garden- 

lot, and did not give a single one to either 
cob or George; and as it was after sunset 
when he finished, the three brothers soon 
went to bed. 

Next morning John and George were 
early astir, and came down-stairs, ready to 
go to Brierly, before Susan—who did not 
seem yet wide awake—had fairly lit the 
fire and cleaned up the kitchen: so they 
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sted to take a short walk before break- 
ast. 

It was yet only half-past six, and the 
two boys did not usually rise till after 
seven, 80 they were surprised to see how 
much life there was in the little village 
already. They had scarcely reached the 
road when they saw a man in a spring- 
cart going to Brierly ; they met many foot- 
travellers going the same way —some that 
they knew, and some that were strangers. 
Indeed, the two brothers thought it was 
quite worth while to get up so soon if only 
to see how much stir there was in the 
world at rea el six in the morning. 

On getting home they found their mugs 
of milk for breakfast waiting for them, and 
were just going to sit down at the table 
and begin, when George said, “ Where is 
ri 7) ” 

“Henry is in bed; you know he can- 
not go to Brierly now he has spent his 
sixpence,” answered his mother. 

The boys looked at one another; and 
John was hare making some calcula- 
tions. “I’ll tell you what, mother,” he 
said at length, “T'll give Henry two- 
pence, if George will give him twopence 
too, and then we shall all have fourpence 
each.” 

“Oh, yes! I will give him twopence,” 
said George, readily, who had forgotten his 
wrongs of yesterday. 

“I’m glad to see you are both so kind,” 
said their mother, approvingly ; “and you, 
John, are improving in your arithmetic : 
but Henry has spent his sixpence and he 
does not deserve anything from you.” 

The brothers looked surprised at this, 
and their mother added—*“ But that is 
not the only reason why Henry is not 
going to Brierly to-day ; being so selfish 
yesterday, he ate all his cherries himself, 
and is now very ill.” 

So the two younger brothers went to the 
fair alone: John had the ride he so much 
liked on the roundabouts, and Geo 
bought lollypops and gingerbread. Besides 
this, they saw many curious sights at 
Brierly: they looked into a peep-show 
and saw beautiful pictures ; and they went 
into a menagerie and saw the huge elephant, 
the roaring lion, the fierce tiger, the wild 
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‘* Please give me a Cherry.” 


hyena, and the gentle camel. As to | physic that he had to swallow, did more 

Henry,—oh! what a miserable day he | to cure him of his selfishness than bis | 
had in his own little bedroom! But Ido | mother's scoldings might have done. 
not doubt that day of sickness, and the | RosEBERRY TOPPIS. 


Loupow: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 2% Patganverer Row 
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PUSS and DASH.— From Life by F. W. Kevu 
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PUSS AND DASH. 


S18 DASH had long held sole possession 


Of parlour place by day and night, 
And seemed to think it great oppression 
For any to dispute his right. 


He slept upon the sofa-seat, 

He mounted on the stools and chairs ; 
He lived upon the daintiest meat, 

And gave himself conceited airs. 


In truth he was a handsome fellow, 

With silky coat of white and yellow; 
With ears that almost touch’d his toes, 
And jet-black eyes that match’d his nose; 
While admiration, oft and loud, 

Made Dash impertinent and proud. 


At length his master’s heart was smitten 
With love towards a tabby kitten ; 
Whose tiger stripe along the back, 

With shining rings of grey and black, 
Made her a very pretty creature, 

Perfect in cat-like shape and feature ; 
And home she came in wicker-basket, 
Snug as a jewel in a casket. 


Sir Dash no sooner saw her form 
Than he began to bark and storm ; 
And Puss no sooner saw Sir Dash 
Than eyes and teeth began to flash. 


He raved with passion, snarl’d, and snapp’d— 
She show’d her talons, scream ‘d, and slapp’d ; 


His back stood up with warlike bristle, 
Her tail was rough as any thistle ; 

He kept on bouncing, fuming, tearing ; 
She most profanely took to swearing : 
In short, the parlour, once so quiet, 
Became a scene of vulgar riot. 


The master thought a day or two 

Would soften down this fierce *‘ to-do;” 
He fancied, when the breeze was past, 
They would be right good friends at last ; 
He hoped that they would live in peave, 
And all their feud and fury cease. 


Alas! they both behaved so badly, 

That those around could not endure it; 
Bad temper reign'd so very sadly, 

The master knew not how to cure it. 


A dish of milk was on the floor, 

Puss wanted some, and so did Dash, 
"Twas big enough for many more 

To lap out of without a splash. 
But she was rude, and he was ruder, 

Neither would let the other taste it; 
Eaeh thought the other an intruder, 

- And did the most to spill and waste it. 
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If Dash one moment ventured nigh, 
Puss would that moment spit and fly: 
If Puss the dish next minute sought, 
Dash the next minute raged and fought 
At length, with sorrow be it spoken, 


‘Between them both the dish was broken. 


The garden was in lovely order, 
Neatness in every walk and border; 
And pinks and lilies tlourish'd there, 
Tended with diligence and care. 
But scarce a single week had fled, 
When Mr. Dash and Puss were found 
Both fighting in the tulip-bed, 
Trampling and spoiling all around. 
Uprooted flowers and damaged laurels 
Were scattered by their foolish quarrels; 
And meet on any spot they might, 
The scene was one continual fight. 
Their master, long as he was able, 
Bore the confusion round his table, 
And ever gave his generous pardon 
For all the mischief in his garden ; 
Hoping their battles soon would end, 
And each to each become a friend : 
But no! they still kept up the strife, 
And led a most ungracious life ; 
And so one very noisy day 
Their master sent them both away. 
They soon discovered, to their cost, 
What a good home they thus had lost. 


Dash was obliged to wear a chain, 
Which gall’d his neck and gave him psin; 
A dirty kennel was his bed, 

And often he was poorly fed ; 

And, miserably discontented, 

Most fervently poor Dash repented. 
Puss lost her cushion fine and soft, 

And lived within a dreary loft, 

Where no sweet milk and meat were set, 
But mice were all that she could get; 
And there she pined in melancholy, 
Regretting all her upstart folly. 

Had they been somewhat more inclined 
To friendship—sociable and kind ; 

Had they put jealousy aside, 

And both laid down their selfish pride, 
Both had escaped such dire di 

And both had kept their favour'd place. 


Thus far too often do we see 

Brothers and sisters disagree ; 

Too often do we hear loud blaming, 

With ill-bred speech and rude exclaiming; 
And sometimes, while we stand amazed, 
We even see fierce hands upraised ; 

Yet very little mutual bending 

Would save a world of harsh contending. 
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If Puss and Dash had thought of this, 

They would have lived in perfect bliss ; 
And long have shared the parlour rug, 

In every comfort, warm and snug. 


Brothers and sisters, all take warning, 
The lesson must not meet your scorning ; 
Never let selfish trifles lead 

To loud dispute and spiteful deed ; 

Yield to each other, and be sure 

Your happiness is more secure. 


Euiza Coox. 


FIVE SHILLINGS A-WEEK, AND 
WHAT CAME OF IT! 


HOMAS BROWN lived next 
door to Robert Smith, and 
both worked at the same 
factory. But, though they 
stood side by side all day, 
they had very different 
ways of spending their 
evenings. Smith’s pleasure 
was to sit and chat in the 
parlour of the Red Lion, 
while Brown thought his 

own snug chimney-corner pleasanter and 

cheaper. 

Brown was a “staunch teetotaller,” as 
he called himself. He was hale and strong, 
and he found he did not need beer or 
spirits ; he saw many of his fellow-workmen 
and their lads slipping down into the habit 
of spending a great part of their earnings 
in drink, and every now and then breaking 
out in drunken revels. So Thomas re- 
solved to keep clear of the temptation to 
spi too much strong drink by taking none 
at au, 

He was surprised himself to find how 
much money this resolve saved him. He 
found that he or about five ae 
a-week to spare, after payi ouse- 
hold e ea He pongulted with his 
good wife what to do with this five shil- 
lings, and they settled to put it into a 
building society which had lately been 
formed. So Thomas Brown took five fifty- 
pound shares, and paid his five shillings 
a-week to the society; while his neighbour 
and shopmate, Robert Smith, spent his 
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Bu i five shillings in the parlour of the 
ion. 

Eleven years passed over: the building 
society, of which Thomas Brown was a 
member, was wound up, and Thomas re- 
ceived a cheque on the bank for 250/., 
with which he bought a house, which 
brought him in eight shillings a-week for 
rent. 

As he still had his five shillings surplus 
from his wages, and these eight shillings 
besides, he thought he could not do better 
than join another building society ; and 
so he took thirteen fifty-pound shares, and 
paid in his thirteen shillings a-week. 

Another eleven years passed over, and 
the building society paid Thomas 6501., 
with which he bought more houses, which 
brought him in about twenty-seven shil- 
lings a-week —about 68/. a-year. 

bout this time work began to be slack 
at the factory, and the master sent for 
Thomas and Robert, and told them that 
he was very sorry that he could no longer 
find employment for them. 

Both returned home. Thomas was a 
little sad to think that he should not go 
to the old place, where he had worked for 
80 many years; but Robert had a heavy 
heart, and when he told his wife she pic- 
tured a dismal future, and burst into tears. 

After their cheerless supper Robert went 
out, but, instead of going to the Red Lion, 
he looked in at his neighbour Thomas’ 
house to see what he was going to do, for 
Thomas, like a wise man, had not boasted 
about his savings or his property, and few 
of his shopmates knew anything about it. 
Thomas was at his supper when Robert 
came in, and he caked Mim to sit down 
and join him ; but Robert was too excited 
to do that. 

“ What is to be done, Thomas ?” said 
Robert ; “this is a desperate bad job.” 

“ Well,” said Thomas, “for my part I 
don’t intend to work in the factory any 
more. I can’t take to a new place now 
after I have been so long used to the old 
shop.” 

“How do you mean to live, then ?” 
asked Robert. “Has any one left you a 
fortune 7?” 

“No,” answered Thomas, “but I have. 
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income enough to keep me without work- 
ing in the factory.” 

_“T wish,” said Robert, “ that you would 
give me a leaf out of your book.” 

“ Nay,” said Thomas, “I fear it is too 
late now. You know I’ve been a tee- 
totaller for twenty years, and many a joke 
you and the rest have had at me for it.” 

“Well, you have the pull of us now at 
any rate,” said Robert; “but you don't 
oe I have been a drunkard, do you ? 
I have always made my wife comfortable, 
and given her what she wanted for the 
house.” 

“ T know you have,” answered Thomas ; 
“but my wife and I agreed to put the five 
shillings a-week we could spare into the 
building society, and now we have twenty- 
seven shillings a-week coming in without 
working for it.” 

Robert looked surprised, and he said 
sadly, as he got up to go,— 

“TI see my mistake now: though I have 
not been a drunkard, I have squandered 
away without thought what might now 
make my wife and me comfortable for the 


rest of our lives, instead of having to set , 


out and look for work in a new place and 
amongst strangers.” 


B 
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**‘What is to be done, Thomas ” | 


TOMMY. 


| 
POMMY was a merry little boy of four 
years, who had never known what it 
was to have a pain in his life; and yet, 
though he had no pain and no care, he 
was often in trouble. And you will not 
be surprised at this, when I tell you that 
he was very disobedient, and often made 
his kind mother angry and sad ; and you 
know that when children do not obey, 
it always makes their parents unhappy. 
Tommy loved his mother, but be 
loved to have his own way, and once, in 
getting it, he brought a terrible punisb- | 
ment upon himself. | 
A man had come one hot summer's 
morning to mend the thatch on a cowshed 
near where Tommy lived, and he left his 
ladder standing when he went home to 
breakfast, which happened to be about the 
time when Tommy’s meal was finished, 
and he was wandering about in search of 
something to do. He went to the pigs, 
but they were all snoring in the sty, so 
there was no chance of having a game with 
them; but as he stood at the gate the 
fariaer’s geese came quacking up the hill, 
and he ran off in chase of them—s 
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leasure which he could never resist. 

hen the last goose had glided into the 
green pond with a quack, and shake of 
satisfaction, if not of triumph, Tommy 
could not help wishing that he were a 
goose instead of a little boy, who was 
obliged always tv be on dry land, instead 
of swimming and splashing in the cool 
water; and in order to prove how it 
felt, he took off his shoes and stockings, 
and was just thinking of walking in, when 
he espied the ladder placed so invitingly 
against the shed. In a far less time than 
it takes me to tell, the little boy had 
mounted step by step until he was at the 
top of the 5 mf and then he began to 
creep on the slanting roof as far as the 
hole which was going to be mended. 

In looking down through this his face 
became suddenly grave. I believe the 
only creature in this world of which 
Tommy had any fear was a cow, and 
now just under him there were two or 
three. He looked at them for some time 
with great respect, and then he thought 
that as he was quite safe it would be fun 
to make them get up. That piece of stick 
just a little higher up would just do to 
throw down. Immediately he scrambled 
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after it, but the thatch was slippery, he 
lost his hold, and fell down through the 
hole into the midst of the terrible cows. 
His legs and arms were scratched and 
bleeding, but he did uot know it, and 
thought only of the dreadful place into 
which he had fallen. Of course he 
thought the cows would eat him, and 
perhaps plav at tossing him about to 
each other first. Close to where he lay 
was a great creature with horns, who 
seemed to be just finishing her last 
mouthful before she began upon him. 
And whenever he moved they all turned 
their heads and stared at him. He was 
too frightened to utter a word, and dared 
not cry, for he was sure they would not 
like that. Oh, if he had but minded what 
father and mother had told him! and 
then, when he thought of them, and 
what they would do without their little 
boy, he burst into tears, forgetting whe- 
ther the cows would be offended or not. 

At that minute, and when the smallest 
cow seemned just coming towards him, he 
heard a voice say, “Hallo! my little man, 
what are you doing there?” and he an- 
swered as well as he could : 

“Ob, sir, I'm a poor little boy all 
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amongst the cows, and [m not doing | He went on to say, “Every night the bow 
anything, and I'll never go up the ladder | of light grows wider and the curve inside 


any more!” 

fore the little cow came much nearer, 
Tommy’s deliverer had entered the shed, 
and the little boy sprang into his arms, 
and was borne on the shoulders of his new 
friend (who happened to be the man come 
to mend the thatch) out of that dreadful 
shed. When they were both safely out- 
side, Tommy set off, and never stopped 
running until he reached his mother's cot- 
tage. He never gave one look at the 
geese on the edge of the pond, who were 
smoothing their feathers. 

His mother washed his scratched hands 
and legs, and did not scold him, for she 
thought he would not soon forget the 
fright he had had that morning. 


A JOURNEY TO THE MOON. 


ONT SS tea®P (Concluded from p. 103.) 
ul5 Aan a . 
=) /.. HINK how many times 


o<\, ©) the sun’s rays have tra- 
Wis velled before they reach 
PIAS oureyes as earthlight!” 
Whoo 2 >) j suggested Mr. Rossar. 
\ (g SSE “From the sun to 
PAV peo us i8 once,” counted 


Sex” Nelly; “and from us to 
: (" xy? the moon, twice; and 
Vw from the moon back 


fe’ to us, three times.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Rossar; “and each time 
they become more faint: but, feeble as the 
earthlight is, it enables astronomers, 
through their telescopes, to see the whole 
of our side of the moon’s surface at any 
period of her phases, though without a 
telescope we only see earthlight in con- 
nexion with the pale light of the new moon ; 
and to these phases we must now return. 
While the new moon is travelling eastward, 
in which direction do her horns or points 
turn ?” 

Though Harry had not, till now, known 
the causes of the moon’s changes, he had 
watched them so often as to be fairly ac- 

uainted with their appearance, and was 
therefore able to answer, “Just the oppo- 
site way, so that must be to the west.” 


becomes straighter, until at last it is a half- 
circle; and, father, you told us just now 
that then the sun is shining on exactly half 
the side that we see. Is that when the 
moon is seven days old ?” 

“Yes, it is called the moon’s first quarter. 
What happens in the next seven days, 


Harry?” 

“The straight line bulges out into a 
curve until the half-circle becomes a whole 
full moon, and then we see just the half 
that the sun is shining on. That is when 
I always like best to see the moon. And 
next time, father, we shall want to try and 
find out Tycho and the Sea of Showers, 
and the Lunar Apennines, you know.” 

“What happens between the full moon 
and the end of the third quarter?” asked 
Mr. Rossar. 

“One side grows less and less of a curve 
until there is a half-moon again. Is that 
third quarter when the moon is twenty- 
one days old, father ?” 

“Yes; and now can you finish the ac- 
count, au) i 

“The half-moon dwindles away to a 
thin bow, as thin as the new moon, and 
then goes away out of sight altogether.” 

“Tt disap ,»’ said his father, “in the 
early morning, a little to the west of the 
rising sun, and for a few days is lost to our 
sight, the darkened side being next to us. 
In the midst of this period again occurs 
the time of thenew moon. The North Ame- 
rican Indians say, when they cannot see 
the moon, that she is dead; and on the 
reappearance of the new moon say, that 
she has come to life again. Your saying, 
Harry, that you like best to see the moon 
when full, reminds me of what I once read 
in @ traveller's narrative of a six-weeks 
boat-voyage which he once made down one 
of the immense rivers that flow ee 
the forest regions of South America. He 
tells us that on those nights when the 
moon was full, or nearly so, there 
about an hour before midnight, such a 
noise in the forest that all sleep was im- 

ssible until quiet succeeded at dawn. 
Krom both sides of the river arose the 
peculiar cry of the ‘howling monkey, the 
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grunting of a 
chattering of parrots, and the discordant 
cries of a host of other birds. On asking 
the rowers of the boat what was the cause 
of this uproar, they smiled at his ignorance, 
and sai 
beautiful moonlight, and are now welcom- 
ing the return of the full moon.’ ” 

‘‘What sensible creatures, to be sure!” 
exclaimed Harry, in much admiration of 
their good taste; but his father, to the 
great amusement of the girls, continued :— 

“That was the notion of the natives, 
but the traveller is more likely to be right 
in his opinion. He supposes that, taking 
advantage of the bright light, the beasts 


_ and birds were engaged in a general quarrel, 
and were paying oF to each other sundry 
old scores that been previously run up 


during the intense heat of the day-time.” 

Harry joined in the laugh now raised at 
his expense, and then Mr. Rossar told the 
children that many wandering American 
tribes measure the duration of a journey 
by the number of “moons” which occur 
during the period, and that they name the 
successive “moons” of the year according 
to the most marked feature of the season : 
for example, calling one “the leaf-falling 
moon,” and another “the ice-moon.” 

Kate now asked, “Is not our division 
of time also marked by the moon's 
changes ?” 

“Yes,” said her father; “and in early 
days of the English language the word 
‘month’ used to be spelt ‘mooneth.” I 
dare say you can tell me what directions 
were given to the people of Israel con- 
cerning the new moon.” 

Kate said, ‘‘The priests were to blow 
silver trumpets when the new moon a 

and sacrifices were to be offered.” 
This being all Kate knew about it, Mr. 
Rossar concluded by saying :—‘“‘ The Jew- 
ish rabbins, or teachers in their writings 
tell us that, month by month 
time of the new moon approached, people 
were stationed on the mountain-tops to 
watch for the first appearance of the Janus 
crescent, and that, as scon as it became 
visible, others made known the event b 
lighting signal-fires throughout the land, 
and by blowing horns, which conveyed the 
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‘The animals rejoice in this. 


when the . 
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intelligence to Jerusalem, where the priests 
were anxiously listening for it. 

“Though not a time of sacred rest 
(except the first new moon of the year, 
which was kept with great solemnity), 
the first day of each Jewish month was 
marked, at God's command, by special 
sacrifices and other acts of public worship. 
The great feasts of the Passover and Pen- 
tecost ulso had their times regulated by 
the moon. Thus He, who at the creation 
of the world had set the moon on high 
for ‘signs, and for seasons, and for days, 
and years,’ and ‘to give light upon the 
earth,’ taught His chosen people to con- 
nect with His own Templeservices thoughts 
of the planet which, 1n those times, was 
itself worshipped by many an ignorant 
heathen nation.” 


-GUESS ! 


I KNOW a pretty little boy — 
I think you know him, too; 

He has fair hair and dimpled cheeks, 
And soft blue eyes like you. 

I think there's not a sweeter child 
In any English dale; 

But yet he has some naughty ways, 
That don’t become him well. 

Could you believe? I heard him say 
Unto his own mamma,— 

*“¢T gshan’t,” “I won’t;” and such a frown 
Upon his face 1 saw. 


And then he stamp’d his tiny foot, 
And made a great ado. 

I do not think these pretty ways ; 
And tell me, pray, do you? 

And when his poor papa was ill, 
And begg’d his darling boy 

To cease awhile his noisy ways 
And find a quiet toy, 


He took no heed, but rattled on,— 
Mind, this is not a fable,— 

Until at last there was no help 
But send him from the table. 


Think you my own dear boy can guess 
Who this strange child may be? 

Why, dear, I hold him in my arms,— 
He sits upon my knee. 

Oh, could he think how sweet it is, 
When little ones are kind, 

Still gently doing what they're told, 
What sunny hours they find, 
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The Naughty Boy. 


My darling one would strive to be And then, I ween, no sweeter child 
Obedient, good, and wise ; Would sport on English soil ; 

He'd fight hard battles with himeelf, And every one will say the same 
And win great victories. 


Who once but see him smile. 
B. H. Farqugar. 
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The Children of Bethel. 
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CHILDREN OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


THE 
CHILDREN OF BETHEL 


, EROBOAM, the wicked father 

_ of the good child Abijah, 
made Israel to sin, by setting 
up two golden calves in Dan 
and Bethel. At the same 
time a prophet lived in Is- 
rael whose name was Elisha, 
who taught the people that 
they ought to worship the 

7 true God and not bow down 
to idols, even though the idols were made 
of gold, and set up by aking. Elisha was 
the servant of another prophet, named 
Elijah, and one day, as these two were 
walking together, a chariot of fire came 
down from the sky and took Elijah up to 
heaven, so that Elisha saw him no more! 

The wicked people of Bethel did not 
believe that Elijah was gone up to heaven, 
and when Elisha went to their town, no 
doubt they often mocked him and said, 
“There goes the man that will not wor- 
ship the golden calves, and who tries to 
make us believe that his master was taken 
up to heaven.” Very likely they told the 
children to run after him and call him 
names whenever they saw him. 

One day Elisha was walking on the road 
near Bethel, when a great many children 
(perhaps a hundred or morc) came run- 
ning out to meet him, that they might 
mock him. I daresay they threw stones 
at him, and did everything they could to 
insult him, and all the while they called 
out, “Go up, thou bald head; go up, thou 
bald head.” (2 Kings, ii. 23.) They had 
heard their parents call Elisha “ Bald 
head ;” and when they said “Go up,” they 
meant either that he should go away from 
them, and not come to Bethel again, or 
else they meant to say, “Go up to heaven, 
in the same way as you tell us that your 
master has gone.” 

I feel sure, though we are not told so, 
that Elisha would turn round and be 
these naughty children to be silent, an 
not to sin against the Lord. Perhaps he 
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said to them, “If you go on calling me 
names, I must pray to the Lord to stop 
you; I must ask God to punish you for 
your sin.” But they would not hearken 
to him, and so the prophet turned round 
and “cursed them in the name of the 
Lord.” This does nof mean that Elisha 
got into a passion, and swore at these 
children. God would never have sent the 
she-bears out of the wood in answer toa 
swearer’s prayer; but Elisha was angry 
because these children were insulting and 
grieving God, and so he prayed God to 
punish their sin as it deserv 

You might ask whether it was right for 
Elisha to curse these children, when St. 
Paul says, “Bless, and curse not.” (Rom. 
xii. 14.) And I would answer, that God 
had told Elisha to curse these children. 
He was angry with them and with their 
parents, and He made His servant Elisha 
to know that it was His will that these 
wicked children should be destroyed, and 
so Elisha cursed them in the name of the 
Lord. He prayed that God would punish 
them as He thought fit, and as they de- 
served. And then “there came two she- 
bears out of the wood, and tore forty and 
two children of them.” 

Perhaps, when they saw the fierce beasts 
come growling after them, the children 
might call on Elisha to save them ; but it 
was too late—the bears fell first on one 
child and then on another, and hugged 
and squeezed them in their great paws, 
and soon forty and two children weve \yilis 
dead. A few minutes before they were 
running, and laughing, and skipping about, 
and now forty and two of them were torn 
limb from limb, and lying, a ghastly sight, 
upon the ground. What a fearful thing it 
is to fall into the hands of the living God! 

Perhaps you would hardly think it was 
sin at all to call people names because 
they are doing right, while you are doing 
wrong; but you see in this Bible story 
what God thought of it, and how He 
punished it. 

Oh! then, children, never let your lips 
join in the calling of names or the hootin 
of anybody, even of the poor half-wit 
people that we sometimes meet in the 
street. Be sorry for such people, and if 
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you can do them no good, at least do them 
no harm. 

Above all, never join in laughing or 
mocking at people, or in calling a 
names because they are good; if you do 
Bo, you may learn from the sad fate of 
these boys and girls at Bethel that the 
anger of God will rest upon you, and will 
surely punish you! | 


THE TWO VIOLINISTS. 
(From Auc’s Allemannia.) 


GREAT concourse of people 
had assembled in Charlot- 
tenburg on the occasion of 
& punts feast. Rich and 
noble persons drove up in 
their carriages, and mixed 
with the gay crowd ; many 
a tradesman, too, had put 
on his Sunday finery, and 
had come out with his 
children to the feast. Inthe 
midst of the crowd stood 
a poor blind man with a 
wooden leg, who asked 
the alms of the passers-by, 

playing all the while on a miserable, un- 

tuned violin. he Ht man, a sae 

-beard, had fought in many a battle ; 

nine wounds covered his body, and his 
right foot had been left behind, in enter- 
ing the breach of the enemy's fortress. 
Notwithstanding that, he still stepped 
along on his wooden leg in an upright 
and military manner, although the light 
of his eyes had become dimmed with the 
last few years. A little grandson led 
him; or, if he were preventer, his faithful 
spaniel took his place. Even so stood the 
brave veteran to-day,and played old marches 
or dances, which did not sound very harmo- 
nious. Bnt he played to little purpose, for 
the most of the people went past without 
giving him even a small gift. 

At last an open carriage drove past 
between the waving crowd, in which sata 
single, well-dressed gentleman. He ordered 
the coachman to stop, and looked with 
pity on the poor old man. Suddenly he 
got down from the carriage, went up to 
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the blind fiddler, pressed a gold coin into 
his hand, and begged him to lend him 
his fiddle for a moment. The veteran 
gave it to him, and after the gentleman 
had tuned it, he began to play. The 
passers-by, partly amused at the stranger's 
odd action, partly delighted by the tones 
of his playing, soon gathered around him 
and the old man. Splendid carriages 
stopped—the balconies filled at this open- 
air concert. Then the stranger whispered 
in the old man’s ear, “Tuke thy hat and 
beg!” From all sides rich gifts fell into 
the veteran’s hat, who knew not how it 
came to pass. The stranger had played 
quite half-an-hour, when he concluded his 
strange concert with a favourite melody 
in honour of the reigning prince. He 
handed the old man his violin, squeezed 
his hand, and was lost amidst the crowd. 

But he was recognised for all that. The 
kindly man, who had so nobly used his 
art, was the renowned violinist, Alexander 
Boucher of France.—C. C. 


THE INDIANS AND THE PRINTING- 
PRESS. 
WHat is it that so much astonishes 
the North American Indians in our 
icture? It is simply a Printing-press. 
at which so many children in our own 
land are familiar with, and which contri- 
butes so much to their happiness and in- 
struction. 

In many countries, where the printing- 
press is not known, the natives are com- 
pelled to write every single book, at the 
cost of much labour and time. 

A missionary who is labouring amongst 
the Indians of Hudson’s Bay has had much 
difficulty in spreading Christian truths, 
amongst the natives, owing to the want of 
books to keep alive in their memory the 
truths which he has taught them. In one 
of his letters he says, “ The Indians are 
obliged to be absent for many weeks to- 
gether at their hunting-grounds, providing 
by the chase the means of subsistence 
for themselves and their families. They 
are then far removed from all means of 
grace, and need something to keep in mind 
what they have learned at the station. To 
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AND SISTERS. 


NE summer's evening, 
when the golden rays of 
the sun were spread 
upon the village church- 
yard, a little girl was 

ent over a grave, while 
tears ran down her 
cheeks. An old man, 
who was passing by, 
saw the little girl, and 
stopped to speak to her. 

“Why do you cry, my little one?” said 

the old man. The child's tears 

flowed faster, and in the midst of her 
sobs she said, “This is my little brother’s 
grave, and now that he is dead I think 
of all the cross and angry words that 

I said to him. Sometimes I was not 

kind; but if I had him now I would 

never speak harshly to him:” and then 
she turned away, and sobbed as though 
her heart would break. 


‘* Brothers and sisters are a gift 

Of mercy from the skies; 

And may I always think of this 
Whene’er they mect my eyes: 

. Be tender, good, and kind, 

And love them in my heart ; 

Least I should sigh with bitter grief 
When we aro called to part.” 
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FORGIVENESS. 
(Concluded from p. 100.) 


APPILY for Archie, the first 
awful torrent of passion was 
over before he was disturbed. 
When nurse came into the 
room an hour after, she found 
him still under the bed, but 
he was on his back now, with 
his knees raised,and one arm 
thrown across bis face—rest- 
ing after the storm, in fact. 
She had the good sense and 
the kindness to say nothing 
to him, pretty well guessing 

the state of affairs, so Archie 

remained there for another hour. He was 
perfectly quiet, feeling, indeed, utterly 
exhausted and weak, and watched nurse 
about the room in a silent, listless fashion, 
as people do when recovering from a fever. 

At last the first bell for the children’s 

early dinner rang, and nurse said,— 

“Come and have your hair brushed, 
Master Archie.” 

She spoke kindly, and as Archie came 
out of his hiding-place he felt glad that 
he had forgiven her long ago. Her words 
had certainly vexed him very much when 
they were spoken, but the annoyance 
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was soon over, for he had heavier sor- 
rows to contend with that day. He 
had forgiven nurse, but he could not, 
would not, forgive Mary Head. He stood 
quiet whilst his face and hands were 
washed, and his curly yellow hair put in 
as much order as it would ever allow; 
then he went down-stairs slowly, holding 
by the bannisters all the time. Little 
Maudie passed him on her way up, and 
quite vexed him, she was so merry and 
ri , 

; ere have you been, Archie?” she 
asked. 

“ Nowhere,” was the reply. 

But even this stern omer could not 
quench the young lady’s high spirits ; she 
had been for a walk with her mother, and 
had likewise picked up a fourpenny-piece, 
either of which circumstances, taken by 
itself, would have been enough to turn her 
little head, so the effect of the two was 
highly exciting. Archie felt quite alone 
in the world, and went down-stairs “ heavy 
and displeased,” as was ever that poor 
wrong-headed Ahab of old. 

Dinner was dull work. The children’s 
mother took her luncheon at the same 
time, 80 was always present. She saw 
that something was wrong with her little 
boy, so she tried to cheer him up by tell- 
ing him all about sister Kate’s departure 
by the train that morning. But it was all 
in vain; Archie thought, “Sister Kate 
will come back, but the chicken never will, 
and I think I loved it better than her.” 
Then a consciousness that this was not 
quite correct came upon him, and he got 
very red, just as if any one could see his 
thought, as indeed One did. 

When his dinner was given him, he 
tried hard to eat it, but it was of no 
use. He had only got through two mouth- 
fuls when, all at once, the sad scene he 
had witnessed that morning flashed upon 
him so that he could almost have be- 
lieved he was actually seeing it again. He 
put down his knife and fork, he was so 
tired and so sick. Laying one burning 
cheek upon the cool, white table-cloth, his 
mother was surprised to see a large tear 
steal out of the closed eye, and run slowly 
over the soft, pink face. 
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“What is the matter, my dear little | 

boy ?” she asked. 

ut Archie did not know ; he “ felt sick, 
ey might he go and sit on the steps out- 
side ?”” 

Leave was given, and so he went. Bat 
there, just where he had witnessed the 
“ murder,” as he called it, what could he 
do but think it all over and over again ? 
and thinking it over brought a dull feel- 
ing of anger—not passion now, but almost 
worse. 

“T hate Mary Head!” he said within 
pee had the thought passed through 

e thought t 
his ciud chia a dear soles behind him 
said loudly,— 

“He that hateth his brother is a mur- 
derer.” 

Who was it? Archie started and 
looked behind him: of course no one was 
there. 

“It could not have been mother,” he 
argued, “for she never talks so loud as 
that, and it could not have been Maudie, 
for she hasn’t the sense to say things of 
that sort. Besides they are both at dinner ; 
every one is at dinner but me,” and he 
sighed ; and again he heard,— 

“He that hateth his brother is a mur 
derer,” spoken loudly and distinctly. 

“I don't at all mind it now,” thought 
Archie ; “ of course it’s only fancy.” 

No, Archie, it was not fancy ; it was the 
voice that speaks so loudly to little chil- 
dren, and so softly when we get older; 
scarcely whispering sometimes in old age ; 
the voice that will remain with us only if 
we listen to it—the voice of conscience. 
It is 8 ing to Archie now: will he 
turn from it? I think not, for he is in 
@ very arguing mood. You must under. 
stand that all that followed was “ unspoken 
language’’—a talk between Archie and his 
own heart. 

; a I ee exactly hate ee Archie ; 
‘but I am wi er, stupi 
little thing rad ay pe 

“Doest thou well to be angry ?” asked 
the voice. 

“Yes,” said Archie, “it is right to be 
vexed sometimes, and I am very glad I am 
sO angry now: it serves her right. It 
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was my chicken, and I will never forgive 
her,” said Archie, doggedly. 

“ Never forgive her ! then, Archie, I pity 
you when you say to-night, ‘ Forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive them that tres- 
pass against us,’ asking God to forgive the 
sins and shortcomings of this day, only 
so far as you have forgiven the sins and 
shortcomings of others. So you have had 
no need of forgiveness to-day.” 

“No need of forgiveness !”—the poor 
child hid his face in his bands and “ wept 
bitterly,” thinking of that terrible passion 
under the bed, of which none but God 
knew. Of that he was glad, for somehow 
it was easier to tell Him he was sorry than 
it would be to make the same confession to 
any one else. 

ut would he be forgiven? He had 
been so wicked all this time, thinking 
without one effort to cast out the thought 
that he hated Mary Head, and would 
never forgive her. 

“TI shouldn't like to have done it,” he 
sobbed, “and I'm sure she didn’t. I am 
very sorry for her, and I do forgive her— 
yes, I do ; and, please God, forgive me for 
saying I never would.” 

Tears were falling now, but they were 
different to those he had shed that morn- 
ing. He was making his with God, 
so we must leave him to hi 


Half-an-hour after this Archie walked 
into the dining-room, Scotch cap in hand. 

“Mother,” said he, “one of the little 
chickens is dead; it was all an accident. 
May I dig a grave for it in the orchard ? 
and may I ask Mary Head to come and 
help us bury it this evening ?” 

Yes,” was the answer to both these re- 
quests, but not before Maudie and her 
mother had exclaimed,— 

“One of the chickens dead! why, Archie, 
how did it happen ?” 

Archie could give no explanation; he 
stood before his mother, squeezing his 
hands tightly together, he was so afraid he 
should cry. Happily she saw how matters 
stood—mothers have such a wonderful way 
of seeing—and let him run away as soon 
as possible. He went next door, and asked 
to see Miss Mary Head. The little girl 
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came down in a sad state of contrition. 
Her eyes were very red, so that Archie 
could guess how she had spent her morning. 

“Oh, Archie,” she said, “I am sosorry !”’ 

“So am I,” interrupted Archie; “I am 
very sorry I was so cross to you, and I 
don't much mind about the chicken now: 
it must have died at some time, you know 
Et he must die ; and will you come 
and help us dig a grave for it in the or- 
chard, and we'll bury it this evening ?”’ 

He spoke very fast, not being at all sure 
about tears, but there was no mistaking 
the thorough forgiveness shown in his 
words. Little Mary was quite touched, 
and almost consoled. 

That night the three children stood 
reverently round a little grave, dug under 
the cherry-tree. Reverently, I say; for 
Death was amongst them, even though 
it had only come to a chicken. The sun 
was setting in its usual gorgeous summer 
fashion, going down in all its glory, like a 
strong man, bearing his shining arrows to 
another land. Looking up from the grave, 
Archie saw it, and somehow these words 
came into his head, “Let not the sun go 
down upon your wrath.” Standing there, 
he bent down his head, and humbly and 
silently thanked God that not one feeling 
of anger remained in his heart. 

Yes, the sun was going down, sinking 
fast, but there was no weakness in its 
dying, which was, indeed, but the begin- 
ning of a new life. Its last beam was as 
brilliant as its first had been, and that last 
beam fell on the uncovered yellow head of 
little Archie, creating such a golden glory 
there that you might almost have fancied 
that the joyful angels in heaven had thrown 
a tiny crown down on the little sinner who 
had epee And though it soon faded 
away, the happiness of having conquered 
himself did not fade out of Archie’s heart, 
and he was not afraid to pray very ear- 
nestly that night,— 

“Forgive us our trespasses, as we for- 
give them that trespass against oy 

TER. 


“My little children, let us not love in 
word, neither in tongue ; but in deed and 
in truth.” (1 John, iu. 18.) 
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NELLIE’S HARVESTING. 


», OOR Nellie! you would in- 
~ deed have pitied her, could 
you have szen her one sum- 
mer evening, many years 
ago, sitting on the doorstep 
of a miserable house in a 
long dark street. Over her 
head clothes-lines were 
stretched, with various gar- 
ments hanging from them ; 
the gutter was full of cab- 
bage-leaves and potato-par- 
ings ; dirty women leaned 
out of the upper windows 
to talk to each other across 
the street ; while dirtier 
chiliren played and scream- 
ed and fought like wild animals among the 
mud and wretchedness. 

Very often Nellie’s shrill voice might 
have been heard far above the other noises, 
as she kept order after her own fashion 
among her playfellows, but this time she 
was alone, with her brown hands clasped in 
each other and her face somewhat lifted ; 
for between the cloties-lines and the rags 
that flapped from them, between the gloomy 
houses, was to bo seen oue little bit of 
God’s grand sky. It was red with the 
sunset colours now, and Nellie knew that 
later, when they had faded, out of the grey 
would steal one beautiful star. She had 
never heard of anzels, or perhaps she 
would have fancied it was one in the dis- 
tance; now she only felt that she liked to 
watch for it, and to look at it when it came. 

Nellie had been born in this street, and 
always lived there. Her mother's manner 
was rough, but she had a kind heart, 
and ws respectable for the place that 
wis her home. She did not think there 
was any harm in swearing or lying, but 
steiliug she knew was bad; and she 
boasted to her neighbours that no one could 
taunt her with having taken a thing that 
was not her own, or drinking, or with 
beating her poor little girl until she nearly 
killed her, as many of the women near her 
would have done. But she could neither 
read nor write; no one had taught her 
about the Saviour, who came to die for 
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her that her sins might be forgiven, or of 
the heaven and hell beyond the grave. 
Living in a Christian land, she was almost 
as ignorant as the heathen in far-away 
countries who worship idols; the only dif- 
ference being, that Jane Macarthy had no 
idol to worship. 

How she managed to live in the winter! 
cannot tell you, for I do not know ; but in 
the summer she was out for two and three 
months ata time working at various farms, 
first with the haymaking and then the | 
harvesting. Hitherto she had never taken | 
Nellie with her ; she was too younz to walk 
s0 many miles as Mrs. Macarthy had to 
travel on foot, and would be in her way 
while looking for work: so Nellie had to 
remain in the street, in charge of an old 
cross woman, who took care of her witha 
lot of other children. How she hated those 
times, when the room which was her only 
shelter was even hotter than the street, and 
the long days went on with nothing, no- ; 
thing, whatever to do! Her only pleasant 
hour was just in the evening, when, as I 
have said, from the doorstep you could 
see a corner of the sunset, and when it 

ew dark astarortwo. When the mother 

rst came back, however, all was pleasant; 
she was sure to bring Nellie a bunch of 
sweet country flowers, perhaps two or 
three fresh eggs, or something else nice: 
then, for a little while, they had money 
enough to live quite grandly, and Nellie 
heard long stories of the beautiful places 
her mother had worked in; of the old 
farmhouses, with their flower-gardens all 
a-blaze with roses, fuschias, and geraniums; 
of the green fields, mile after mile of moving 
rass, with blue sky above them ; of the 
arvest time and all its good luck, how the 
farmers were sure to be less mbling 
then, and what fine chats she with the 
gleaners. To these storie; Nellie always 
replied, “ When may I go, too, mother! 
Do say!” And her mother always answered, 
“When you’re old and strong, honey: 
ye'd be fairly killed with the walking now.” 
But this year Nellie really was old 
enough to go ; her twelfth birthday had past 
(though she did not know it) a month ago, 
and she was to start with her mother at 
four o'clock next morning, and spend the 
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summer working in the country. She had 
lived upon the thoughts of it for the last 
week, and dreamed of it when she went to 
sleep at night. Now this was to be her last 
evening in that miserable street, she fancied 
it would never grow dark ; and sat watch- 
ing quite silently, while her mother talked 
to her neighbours in the next house. 


Grove Lane, as Nellie’s birthplace was 
called, was inthe middle of London; nothing 
but streets were to be seen all around it: 
there was no getting out of them in any- 
thing short of a very long walk. When 
the little girl started with her mother, in 
the early morning about four o’clock, they 
were empty and quiet; none of the fine 
shops were open or the busy people about ; 
a milkman or two drove by them in his 
light cart, or a gardener with his stock of 
vegetables for the markets. By-and-bye, 
when the sun began to get hot, they came 
to prettier-looking houses — villas, standing 
each in its garden, with flowering trees 
near them. Nellie looked at the flower- 
gardens till her eyes ached, then up into 
the sky which now spread out wide and 
blue above them, and asked, “Is this the 
country, mother?” “No child!” laughed 
the mother: “why, you are not out of 
London yet!” They walked on until the 
middle of the day, and then stopped to rest 
under the shade of a hedge by the road- 
side. Nellie was dreadfully tired, but did 
not say a word of it for fear she should be 
sent back to Grove Lane again ; so she ate 
her bread and cheese and took a draught of 
water from a pump hard by; then she 
curled herself up in the shade and was 
fast asleep in a minute. While she slept 
the fresh wind played over her, and a 
robin peeped through the hedge at her, 
with serious thoughts of building a nest 
in her rough hair. Nellie knew nothing 
about it, nor even that a shade of healthy 
colour was stealing up into her pale and 
([ am sorry to say) very dirty cheek. 

It was late in the afternoon when her 
mother woke her, saying, “ Now, lass, we 
must be moving on.” She felt quite 
refreshed by her nap, and walked along 
at first merrily, then peer until 
evening. Just at sunset they left the last 
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of the rows of villas behind them, and 
turned from the high road into a less 
frequented path, which led up a low hill 
dotted with trees. Wearily little Nellie 
toiled after her mother; but when she 
reached the top, and saw what was 
spread out before her, it seemed to her 
that she had all her life been living in the 
dark, and only now learnt what light 
meant. For the sunset made the rich 
plain before them all golden; the breeze 
moved the trees and grass, as if for very 
happiness; and in the distance ran a 
shining silver streak, all that could be seen 
of the flow of agreatriver. “ Now, child,” 
said Mrs. Macarthy, leaning herself and 
her bundle against a stile, “now you are in 
the country.’ 


(To be continued.) 


BUDDHA. 


UDDHA is one of the idols 
which the people of China 
\\ chiefly lice! There is 
‘,\ @ giant-sized figure of 
\, Buddha near a place cailed 
) Sing-‘song, which is thus 
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the city walls, among rocks and trees, 
where numbers of squirrels were squab- 
bling about their breakfast, we found the 
figure of Buddha in a huge cave, the 
front of which was faced with blocks of 
stone, so as to be like a building. The 
figure is of vast size, carved in relief on 
the face of the solid rock; the finger-nails, 
and finer parts of the dress, are made of 
plaster ; the rest is all solid stone, and the 
whole figure, which is fifty feet high, is 
richly gilt. The ears of the image are 
enormously long, which the Chinese think 
is a point of beauty in all persons, yet a 
man standing on the shoulders of the image 
can only just touch the top of the ear. 
Pilgrims come from a great distance to 
worship this image, and the priests reap a 

olden harvest from the o erings of the 
oolish and ignorant countrymen. 
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THE FAKIRS OF INDIA. 


ERE are in India very many men called Fakirs. They are 
thought to be specially holy, because they bear great hardships, 
that they may please their idols. They are not pleasant to look upon: 
they wear coarse hempen cloth tied round them, they have lo 
beards, and matted hair hanging over their bare arms. 

wild and fierce, and as they wander from village to village, the 
ignorant and simple-minded natives pay them much reverence, and 
give many things to these cunning beggar-men. 
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At Sirinagur, the capital of Kashmir, 
@ missionary found twenty-four fakirs 
living together, some had come from Cal- 
cutta, some from Bombay, and some from 
other distant places. They said that the 
had left the world for the service of God, 
but they would not hear a word about 
religion; so much so, that one surly old 
man—perhaps the one whose picture we 
give, for the missionary made the sketch 
at the time—cried out, “We don't want 
to hear you, sir; we want neither you nor 
your books.” 

As the same missionary was passing 
another haunt of the fakirs at dusk, he 
heard them making a discordant screech- 
ing with horns and cymbals in honour of 
the idol they were worshipping within. 
He went into the garden, and stood and 
looked at them, and when they saw him 
they came and crowded round him; but 
soon all left except two, with whom he 
had a long talk, and at the end of it one of 
them, joining his hands together and 
seeming to he very earnest about it, 
begged the missionary to pray for him, 
that he might be led to the true Light, and 
know and worship the true God. 

Let us not forget in our prayers the 
poor heathen, many of whom are longing 
for the light to shine amid their darkness. 

‘Can we, whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high,— 
Can we to men benighted 
The lamp of life deny ? 
Salvation! oh, salvation ! 
The joyful sound prcelaim, 
Till each remotest nation 
Has heard Messiah's name!” 
REGiNALD HEBER, Second Bishop 
of Calcutta. 


THE SPOILT DAY. 


AUNT ELLEN had invited her little 
nephews and nieces to spend a day 
with her at her pretty cottage, a few miles 
from London, before the close of the Mid- 
summer holidays, and, happily, it turned 
out a bright and beautiful day. It was a 
leasure fur every one to be with Aunt 
llen, for she was one of those who cared 
far more for the happiness of others than 
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for her own; and in making every one 
around her pleased, she somehow ma- 
naged to be herself the best pleased of any. 
Everythiug in her home appeared to catch 
her spirit, the flowers in her garden seemed 
sea blooming for the good of others. 

he birds hopped about the smooth gravel 
walks, and came up to the door afraid of 
nothing ; and the great white cat lived a 
peaceful life with Browny the dog, quite 
forgetting that there had been a time when 
she and her companion were not friends ; 
and, indeed, that was a long time ago, when 
they were both young and foolish. Now, 
though all was generally quiet in Aunt 
Ellen’s home, she loved to hear the merry 
laughter of the children, and enjoyed as 
much as they did their romps and games 
when they paid her a visit; and it was 
wonderful to see how she had studied the 
tastes of each in providing their amuse- 
ments. Among the visitors expected on 
this day were little George and his sisters, 
who had been awake since daylight, long- 
ing for the time of starting. George had 
been advised by his mother to amuse him- 
self with a book, but he was too excited for 
anything so quiet, and went to the stable 
to watch Watts attending to the horses. 
He tried to persuade the groom to give 
him a short ride on his father’s horse, but 
the man said his master had forbidden 
him to do so. Watts left the stable fora 
minute, and George went up into the stall 
and undid the halter. The horse was full of 
spirit, and, turning sharply round, chanced 
to kick poor George, who screamed, and 
fell to the ground. Then came the dis- 
eas of being carried into the house and 

earing Watts tell what had taken place ; 
then the dreadful pain in the arm, which 
the doctor, when he came, said was broken, 
and the knowledge that the day which 
had begun so brightly was clouded, nut 
only for himself but for every one. His 
mother could not go and leave her little 
boy, and his sisters scarcely cared now to 
start, leaving George in such trouble at 
home. 

“ Mother,” said George, that night as 
he lay on his little bed, “I don’t think I 
will ever do wrong & ain, it seems to have 
spoilt everybody's day,” and the tears 
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which had been kept back bravely in 
danger and pain wowd come now. 

“We can never bear all the pain and 
trouble ourselves when we do wrong, 
Georgie,” said his mother, tenderly ; “if 
my little boy will try and remember this 
always, it may keep him from many dan- 
gers and sorrows, even when he is a little 
boy no longer.” 


a — 


THE APPLES. 


JESSIE was a poor little girl, who often 
knew what it was to be very hungry, 
and to hear her little brothers and sisters 
crying for food. One day she was sent on 
an errand by a neighbour, and while wait- 
ing in the shop, a woman came in and put 
down her basket full of ripe juicy apples. 
Jessie looked at them, and thought how 
many there were, and how long it was since 
little Johnny had tasted anything nice; 
and listening to the voice each told ber 
to take one, but trying not to hear what 
another voice was saying, she took an 
apple and slipped it quickly into her 
pe The woman soon went; Jessie 
ad her apple, but something made her 
feel so miserable, that when the shopman 
asked what she wanted, she covered her 
face and burst into tears. Now it hap- 
pened that the man had seen what Jessie 
did. She, of course, had thought nobody 
knew anything about it, excepting One; 
and it was the thought of just that One 
that made her tremble and weep now. The 
man had known her from a baby, and was 
glad to see her distress, because he hoped 
that it showed that she had not a habit of 
thieving. Going to her he said, “Have you 
ever stolen before, Jessie ?”’ 

Then she knew that he had seen, and 
that dreadful word stolen made her feel 
what her fault really was. 

“No, never before,” she sobbed ; “ and 
what can I do with the apple now ?”’ 

He led her to the door and pointed to 
the woman, who was walking slowly away. 
Jessie understood that he meant her to 
follow and restore the fruit. It seemed a 
dreadful thing to do; the woman was not 
alone, and poor Jessie felt as if the whole 
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village were going to hear that she was a 
thief. She knew, however, that she could 
not be more miserable than she was, 
and that this was the only right thing now 
in her power to do. So, taking the apple 
from her pocket, she ran with all her speed 
after the woman, and stood before her, 
but when the woman stopped and looked 
wonderingly at the breathless little girl, 
poor Jessie could find no word to say. At 
last, with a great effort, she said, slowly, 
“TI took this apple from your basket for 
Johnny—it was stealing.” 

The applewoman had little girls of ber 
own, and perhaps that was why she uncer- 
stood the reason of Jessie’s trouble. She 
did not answer at once, and Jessie thought 
that perhaps she might have to go to pri- 
son; but when the woman said kindly, 
“ Never mind, dearie, ye may keep it now, 
but don’t ye take what's not your own 
again, and may God bless ye,” she could 
not help crying. But she resolutely re- 
fused to kcep the apple, and when she 
went home she found little Johnny sleep- 
ing swectly on the floor ; and as she kissed 
his rosy cheek, she felt ten times more 
happy than she would have done if she 
had brought home a whole basket of apples 
not her own. 


“ HONOUR THY FATHER AND 
THY MOTHER.” 


HERE are some children who are almost 

ashamed to own their parents, because 
they are poor, or in a low situation of life. 
An example of the contrary was displayed 
by the Dean of Canterbury, afterwards 
Archbishop Tillotson. His father, who 
was a plain Yorkshireman, came to the 
house where his son resided, and inquired 
whether “John Tillotson was at home.” 
The servant, indignant at what he thought 
his insolence, drove him from the door ; 
but the dean, who was within, hearing the 
voice of his father, instead of going out 
and bringing in his father in a more private 
manner, ran out, exclaiming, in the pre- 
sence of his astonished servant, “It is 
my beloved father !’’ and, falling down on 
his knees, he asked for his blessing. 
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CHILDREN OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


i ee) » @ THE SHUNAMMITE'S 
NPA VHF CHILD. 


SW/cy, HOUGH the children of 
4 Bethel and their pa- 
: rents hated the good 
prophet Elisha, there 
were other people who 
loved him much—and 
amongst these there 
was a woman at Shu- 
nem who honoured 
him, and was glad when 
he would stay in her 
house. She was a “great woman,” and 
probably lived in a grand house, and, 
wishing that Elisha might feel more at 
home when he came to visit them, she 
said to her husband, “Behold now, I per- 
ceive that this is an holy man of 
which passeth by us continually. Let us 
make a little chamber, I pray thee, on the 
wall; and let us set for Mies there a bed, 
and a table, and a stool, and a candlestick : 
and it shall be, when he cometh to us, 
that he shall turn in thither.” (2 Kings, iv. 
9, 10.) 

Elisha, who wished to show his gratitude 
to this woman for her kindness, promised 
her that she should have a child, for she 
had none, and this was a trouble to her ; 
and in due time her little son was born. 

It came to ee one day, when her boy 
was grown old enough to run alone, he 
went out to his father, who was with the 
reapers in the field. And while he was 
playing about there, all of a sudden he 
cried out, “ My head! my head!” Per- 
haps he had thrown off his cap, or his 
little turban, and had got what is called a 
sun-stroke, of which there is great danger 
in Eastern lands. 

His father said to a lad, “Carry him to 
his mother ;” and the lad did so: but his 
mother could not comfort the boy. He 
still moaned, “ My head! my head!” and 
sat on her knees till noon, and then he 
died. The weeping mother went up and 
laid her dead child on the bed of the man 
of God ; for perhaps Elisha had told her 
how Elijah had laid the son of the widow 
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him to life. (1 Kings, xvii. 19.) 

Then the Shunammite went out to the 
field, and called to her husband, and asked 
him to send one of the young men and one 
of the asses, that she might go to the man 
of God. Her husband wondered why she 
should wish to go just then, but she only 
answered, “It shall be well.” And she 
went with all haste to Elisha, at Mount 
Carmel; and when the prophet saw her 
afar off, he told his servant Gehazi to run 
to meet her, and say to her, “Is it well 
with thee? Is it well with thy husband ? 
Is it well with the child?” (2 Kings, iv. 26.) 
And she, knowing that what God had done 
must be best, answered, “It is well"— 
even though her darling lay dead. 

Then she came near to Elisha, and fell 
at his feet, and cried in her grief, “ Did I 
desirea son of my lord? Did | not say, Do 
not deceive me?” (2 Kings, iv. 23.) From 
these words Elisha knew that the child 
was sick or dead, and he gave his own 
staff to Gehazi, and told him to run to 
Shunem, and lay it on the face of the 
child —thinking that, perhaps, God would 
be pleased to restore the child. 

But the Shunammite mother, not con- 
tent with this, would not leave the 
prophet ; so he arose and went with her, 
and when they got ncar they met Gehazi, 
who said to them, “The child is not 
awaked.” (2 Kings, iv. 31.) 

When Elisha was come into the house, 
he went into his own chamber and found 
the dead child laid on his bed, and he 
shut the door and prayed unto the Lord. 
Then he went and lay upon the child, and 
stretched himself upon the little clay-cold 
body till the flesh became warm ; then he 
rose and walked in the house, to and fro, 
no doubt praying earnestly all the time; 
then he went cad stretched himself again 
upon the child, and the boy sneezed seven 
times, and then opened his eyes. 


Then the prophet told Gehazi to call 
the Shunammite, and when she came 
Elisha said to her, “Take up thy son” 
(2 Kings, iv. 36); and she “ bowed herself 
to the ground,” to show her dee 
fulness, and took up her beloved 
her arms, and went out. 
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Two lessons let us learn from this story. 
The first, that whatever sorrow, pain, or 
trial, comes to us, if we are wise we 8 
trust our Father in heaven, and say, with 
the heart-broken mother, “It is well.” 
The second, that even in our happy days 
of childhood we may have to lie down and 
die, and those who weep for us can look 
for no Elisha to raise us to life again: so 
that if we are wise, we will seek the Lord 
in our youth, trusting to His promise, 
‘Those that seek Me early shall find Me.” 
(Prov. viii. 17.) 


JOSEPH STAPLETON. 


ONE very hot of in July, early in the 

morning, & of about sixteen was 
driving a rickety cart over a common: 
his father sat by his side. 

“ Father,” said Joseph, for that was the 
boy's name, “ when shall you come back ?” 

“ My boy,” replied he, “I cannot tell: 
you must take care of your mother as well 
as you can, for if your grandmother is not 
better I must stay with her, seeing she has 
no one to attend to her.” 

Edward Stapleton lived with his wife 
and only son in a cottage, about four miles 
from the railway station, to which Joseph, 
who was generally called “ Joe,” was now 
driving his father. Stapleton had received 
a letter the night before, to say that his 
mother, who lived in London, was very ill, 
and that she wished to see him. So with 
the dawn of day he had gone. After Joe 
had driven his father to the station, he 
went back to tell his mother that he had 
started safely. He then went to his morn- 
ing work, which was carting stones from 
a ae field, and taking them to 
a which was going to be mended. 
Hotter and hotter did it me, but Joe 
was obliged to work on. Mark Clinton, the 
farmer for whom he worked, was a harsh, 
rough man, and only allowed Joe half-an- 
hour for his dinner-time. Hot as Joe was, 
directly he had eaten his crust of bread 
(for his mother was obliged to be very 
saving, as his fathcr's journey would cost 
so much), he ran home to get his horse 
Toby the pail of water and bit of hay 
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which he was allowed for his dinner. He 
nad to toil hard all the rest of the after- 
noon; but by five o’clock, his work bein 
done, he returned to his mother, who h 
not been idle, for she had thoroughly 
turned out and scrubbed their cottage. 

““Why, mother,” said Joe, “you never 
turn out the kitchen like that when fa- 
ther is at home!” 

“Why, you see, when ho’s at home I 
don’t like to make such a fuss,” answered 
good Mrs. Stapleton. 


Meanwhile Edward Stapleton arrived in 
London, and, after making some inquiries, 
found himself at his mother’s door in 
High Strect. The door was opened by a 
gentle-luoking girl of about fitteen years 
old, who said that his mother was much 
the same, and was pining to see him. 
His mother was lonying for a little wine, 
but had not the money to get it. So he 
went out and procured her some, which 
she enjoyed, and said that she felt better. 
He was pleased to see how carefully Mary, 
the landlady’s only child, attended to 
his mother, as if she had been her own 
daughter. 

Oue day, about a fortnight from this 
time, Joe and his mother expected “ father” 
to come home. So Mrs. Stapleton had 
another “clean-out,” “to be tidy for fa- 
ther when he came in,” as she said. She 
then set out 4 nice new loaf of her own 
baking, and a pat of fresh butter. This 
would be a treat to them all, as during 
her husband’s absence she had sold all 
their butter, for ber son’s wages, which 
were only five shillings a-week, was all 
that they had to live upon. The father 
came at the appointed time, and was 
surprised to find how bright everything 
looked, and was pleased with Joe, for having 
kept so steadily to his work with only his 
mother to see after him. His wife was 
glad to hear that his mother was nearly 
well aguin, but the doctor said that if it 
were possible for her to live in the country 
it would do her more good than any 
medicine. So Stapleton said he thought 
that “if he could patch up the little cot- 
tage at the end of the lane his mother 
could get it at a very cheap rent.” Next 
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morning he went to the owner, who was 
willing to let it, and Stapleton set to work 
to “ patch it up.” And it was truly patch- 
ing; for the windows were cracked and 
broken, the doors were off their hinges, 
and the paper was hanging in tatters from 
the wall. “Patience an aa) aight tase 
as usual got over the difficulty, and really 
he made quite a neat job of it. Ina few 
days the old woman was installed in 
her new residence, the kind Mary having 
come down for a week or two to set things 
straight. 

Mary often came into the country now, 
and she soon looked much better for it, as 
she had been a very delicate girl. 

‘“‘ Oh, dear,” said Joseph (when she was 
on one of these visits), “I wish I was 
richer !” 

“ Why?” said Mary ; “has not the farmer 
raised your wages 1” 

“ Well, yes,” he replied, with some hesi- 
tation ; “ but that was not what I meant. 
You know, Mary, that I am now eighteen, 
and in a year or two [ shall be wanting to 
settle, which I cannot do without a little 
money: besides, I should like to help 
father and mother a bit more than I do.” 

“ Ah, but you are getting on now! and, 
perhaps, something will come in for you 
which you do not expect.” 

“ No chance of that,” said Joseph, rather 
sadly; “for Mark Clinton likes me no 
more than he did three years ago.” 

In spite of Joseph’s forebodings, in the 
course of four or five years he rose to be 
the farmer’s head bailiff; and the farmer 
(although he did not let Joseph know it) 
quite esteemed him, if he did not actually 
love him. It was Just about haymaking 
time, when one day the farmer went out in 
his fields, and, as he usually did, began to 
help his men to turn the hay, and he rashl 
took off his hat ; “to get cooler,” he said. 
The sun poured down upon him as he 
was worene hard in the sultry heat, he 
suddenly fell senseless on the ground, and 
his men saw that he had a bad sun-stroke. 
Joseph, with the help of one or two more, 
carried him home, and laid him on his 
bed. A day or two after, recovering his 
senses for a little while, he called Joseph 
to his bedside. 
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“ Joe,” said he, with some effort, “ you 
have been a faithful servant to me, though | 
I have not been kind to you. I have no 
near relations. I leave the place and all I 
am worth to you. I have made my will.” 

Joseph attended his master faithfully to 
the last. He lingered for about a week, 
and then died. On opening his will, it 
was found that (as Mark Clinton had said) 
he had left everything to Joseph. His 
father and thought it wonderful, 
but his mother saw that it was not so 
very surprising ; for Mark had no sons or 
daughters, his wife had died some years 
before, and none of his relations knew him. 

Joseph was sorry for his master’s death, 
but he could not help rejoicing in the 
possession of the farm, as it would for- 
ward a scheme of his very much. After 
asking Mary’s mother (who was delighted 
with the pro ), it was finally settled 
that Mary and Joseph should be married. 
How pleased every one was! At the en- 
treaty of Mary’s mother the ceremony was 
celebrated in London, rather contrary to 
Joseph's wishes; but he did not like to 
hurt the feelings of the good mother. 

Happy Mary and Joseph! Happy Mra 
Stapleton (who enjoyed having a regular 
clean-out of the farm-house)! What a 
property Joseph had come in for! A 
mansion of a house com to what he 
had been used to, several large fields, farm- 
yard, horses, cows, pigs, poultry, and, in 
fact, as Joseph said, “ everything he could 
wish for.” The only thing that dimmed 
their happiness for a time was the illness 
and death of their old grandmother, whom 
I mentioned at the beginning of my story. 

Edward Stapleton and his wife lived 
comfortably with their son and daughter, 
and Mary was soon the mother of two 
children, one a boy, called Joseph, after 
his father, and a girl called Annie, after 
her grandmother. She brought them u 
“in the way that they should go,” 
they were about the best children in the 
ree ; and when they went to church on 
Sunday, people said,— 

“ Ah, there go Mr. Stapleton and his 
wife, the most religious, well-doing couple 
in our village! and once he had to earn 


his livelihood by carting stones.” C. T. 
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S\ A/C TWIRLING DERVISHES. 
~~ MONG the Mahomedans 
«there are many brother- 
hoods of men, called Der- 
vishes, who meet to wor- 
ship God in a way that 
seems to us very strange 
indeed. In the middle of 
the mosque (or church) 
there is a smooth floor, 
with a railing round it. 
When the service is goin 

to begin the people crow 

round, sitting on their 
heels outside this rail, 
while twelve dervishes, or 
more, sit round the edge of the circle 
inside. Each wears a brown felt sugar- 
loaf hat and a white dress, like those in 
the picture, with a bright-coloured shawl 
rolled round his waist. The women are 
in a gallery, which has a lattice in front of 
it to hide them, and in another gallery 
there are musicians playing on a drum and 
a sort of harp. 

The chief dervish says some prayers, 
then all the others stand up and move 
round, keeping time to the music. When 
each one comes to the chief he bows his 
head to the chief's breast, and he stoops 
and kisses the dervish’s brow, and as 
each receives his benediction he glides off 
twirling, at first with arms folded across 
his breast, and after a few twirls he spreads 
them out, as in the picture. 

Two twirl, each on one spot, in the 
centre of the floor; the others twirl round 
them. In two or three twirls their skirts, 
which reach to their ankles, are filled out, 
and remain so till they stop. 

Some of these dervishes can twirl for a 
long time without stopping. In a per- 
formance which the writer lately saw in 
Damascus, the performers twirled for 
about five minutes, then stopped for a 
minute or two, and then began again, the 
whole time of the twirling being about 
twenty minutes, and this plainly did not 
distress the practised ones in the least, 
though it made the European lookers-on 
quite giddy to see them. There were two 
or three boys who twirled in this com- 
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pany, but when they were tired they fell 
out of the ring at the pauses, and other 
dervishes took their place. 

Almost all the men were silent and 
looked grave, and as if they felt it to be 
an act of worship, and the boys plainly re- 

eated prayers while they Sanad twirling ; 
but the Moslem spectators, who crowded 
the mosque, behaved as if they were ina 
circus, looking at horsemanship or juggling. 


AN OLD WOMAN'S 
TALE. 


OOD morning, Mrs 
Grant,” said the cheer- 
ful voice of Alice Lee, 
as she entered the 
neatest of all the pretty 
cottages in Fells. “I 
have been calling upon 
your new ueighbours 
and would not pass 
yourdoor. Your house 
always looks ready for 

company,” she added—‘“ so neat and or- 

derly, and yet I know you have no visitors.” 

Mrs. Grant smiled as her guest entered. 
A smile was rarely seen on her sad face; 
her neighbours said that no one could 
call it forth but Alice Lee: certain it is 
that it lasted only a moment now, and 
the old care-worn look returned, as she 
placed a chair for her guest, and said, 
“No, Miss Alice, no one cares to come 
and see me except yourself; and what is 
more, I wish for no other visitors.”’ 

“Why?” said Alice, gently —so gently, 
that none could mistake the question for 
one of mere curiosity, its tone had 80 
much of sympathy. 

“Tf I told you why I choose to live alone 
a renal ates she aries with a 
sigh, “perhaps you, too, might stay away: 
wat be at 20.” “she added : and then, . 
if speaking to herself, she said in a low 
voice, “There were but two of us, little 
Ally and I, and when she came as a little 
baby, I loved her dearly, and would sit 
for hours and amuse her. But she was 
beautiful and sweet-tempered, and I was 
jealous and selfish, and I could not bear 
that while my ill-temper called forth re- 
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bukes from our mother, Ally was never 
scolded, but held up to me as an example, 
as she well deserved; and often has she 
tried to bring me back to better temper 
by her loving ways; but though I knew, 
and sometimes felt, how good she was, I 
always remembered that I was not like 
her, and almost hated her for the love she 
won from every one. One cold winter's 
morning, we both started on an errand 
to the n-ighbouring town, and in returning 
we were overtaken by a snow-storm. A 
neighbour had met us in the town and 
given Ally sixpence to spend, and I was 
angry at this, refused to take the share of 
her purchases which she offered me, and 
was in such a ba‘l temper, that I made the 
walk back miserable to both of us. I 
remember how she tried to keep up with 
me, and how fast I walked in my selfish- 
ness. At lenyth I missed the sound of 
her footsteps, but did not look back, and 
when, on reaching home, our mother asked 
where Ally was, I sulkily replied that she 
would not keep up with me, and there- 
fore I had left her on the road. ‘Jane, 
said my mother, ‘your temper will some 
day bring a terrible punishment upon 
eb Go back directly, and meet Ally ; 
ow could you leave her on such a da 

as this?’ I left the house angry wit 

every one, but not intending to obey, I 
waited near, so that I could see her as 
she came back; but a long time passed, 
and she did not come. At length I heard 
footsteps on the snowy ground, and saw 
@ man carrying a bundle. What was my 
horror to see, as he came nearer, that it 
was the senseless body of my little sister 
that he had in his arms. A doctor came 
and found that she had broken her leg in 
falling over something in the road, and 
fever followed, and all said that Ally would 
die. I felt I could not bear this, and one 
night, when it was thought her end was 
very near, I went to her bed-room, took a 
long look at her face, and those of mother 
and father, who sat by her bed, and rushed 
from the house, never to return. Long 
years after, I sent a sum of money to my 
parents, but my letter was returned,— 
all gone —no doubt, all dead! What com- 
fort had they in life when Ally was gone ? 
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I passed through many sorrows and trials 
in fighting my way unfriended and alone 
through the world, but I did get on, and 
for many years lived with an old lady, who 
left me at her death more than enough to 
support me with ease; but who could be 
happy with such memories as mine ? Miss 
Alice, if you ever have influence with child- 
ren, teach them to govern their tempers.” 


“WHERE'S OUR LITTLE PARSON 1?” 


66 PLEASE father, stop!” said a little 

fellow from the infant school to a 
sturdy English mechanic, who had come 
home to his noon-day meal, and was 
hastening to help the assembled family 


‘to the dish that smoked on the board. 


“Stop for what?” said the father to his 
pet little boy, who stood by his side. 

“Father, do this,” said the child, and 
he laid his tiny hand upon the brawny 
wrists of his parent, and put his father's 
hands together, as his own had been. 

“ What now?” said his father with a 
smile,and then the sweet but solemn voice 
of infancy was heard. It was a prayer to 
Him who spreads the poor man’s board no 
less than the rich man’s. 


‘‘Q Lord, supply the wants of others: 
Bless what is provided for us, and 
make us thankful, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake. Amen.” 


The simple act of his beloved child 
touched the father’s heart ; his hands, that 
had been placed together, were now raised 
higher, to stay an uubidden tear that 
glistened in his eye. 

The was said. There was a pause, 
and then the father, unable to subdue his 
feelings, made a hasty excuse, and left the 
house. That was all bis meal that dinner- 
hour, but it was the best repast of his life. 

The next meal-time came round. 
“ Where’s our little parson?” asked the 
father ; “Now let us hearhim. And the 
little parson was ready enough, and that 
table was never afterwards unblest. Not 
only was there the grace before meat, but 
the mechanic did not rise from the table 
till his little parson had said the simple 
after-grace as well. 
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‘‘ For this and every other mercy, 
may the Lord make us truly thankful, 


for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen.” 


From that little beginning that cottage 
ecame a house of prayer, a temple of 


b 
God, the abode of order, of plenty, and 


of peace. 
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OUR DRUMMER-BOY. 


E was a little fellow, young, 
too, and a great favourite 
with the regiment. He was 
a mother’s boy, not babyish 
nor weak, but gentle, tender, 
pure, with a mother’s gentle 
nature in him, and reared by 
her to love and truth. 

Franky, our little drum- 
mer, was a home boy, home- 
sick among us, writing many 
letters with many tears, 
watching every mail distri- 
bution with anxious eyes, 

laughing and weeping all at once when he 
saw the delicate writing he knew and loved 
so well. He kept all his letters sacredly, and 
they grew to quite a pack, which he read 
and re-read, with wet eyes at every reading. 
He often read his little Bible. Most of us 
had thin light Testaments, more conve- 
nient to carry. He loved the touching 
histories of the young Hebrews, Joseph, 
and Samuel, me | Daniel, and the three 
martyrs of the furnace, those matchless 
stories of boyish piety, full of strength, and 
courage, and inspiration to a nature like 

Frank's. He looked like a young Samuel 

himself, and might have been one in the 

days of the temple, since his mother was 
another Hannah, and had given him to 
the Lord. 

He was her eldest son, and she a widow ; 
and he had joined in the army to earn for 
her a drum-man’s pay, and in earning it 
help the nation’s cause. Adams, the “big 
drum’ of our band, was his home-neigh- 
bour, and the old man and the boy loved 
each other well. The old man, as we called 
him, though he was not old, only grey, had 
a weakness,— no, a vice ; he loved his cups, 
and, left to himself, would have drunk up 
all his pay. This was a grief to Franky, 
not only for his sake, but for the sake of 
those at home. 

He watched to see when he grew restless, 
when the thirst burned, and then he clung 
to the old man. He would lean against 
his knee, and holding his hand, and looking 
tearfully into his eyes, would ask :—“ What 
do you think they are doing at home now ? 
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Are they talking of us? I almost know 
they are thinking ofus. Who is sitting in 
your chair? Little Sally has no one to 
watch for at the gate now you are gone ?” 
The old man, laying his face into his hands, 
would go back to the empty chair where 
he might never sit again, to the little door- 
yard gate, where his pretty daughter used 
so often to meet him with gay, glad wel- 
come, but which might never more swing 
on its hinges for him, and in his sorrow 
that he had not better loved and cared for 
his home, better loved and cared for the 
dear ones there, the burning thirst died 
out, the fierce appetite grew still. Franky 
would not leave him till he knew, by his 
subdued look and soft sad smile, that the 
memories of home and love were holding 
him back from sin and shame. 

One evening he met him near the fatal 
lace where they sold sin, and shame, and 
eath, calling them “spirits,” and “ cor- 

dials,” and other pleasant names : 
was just in time. He drew to his friend’s 
side and laid his hand in his. 

“See the sunset, Mr. Adams. If we 
could only be at supper with them to-night 
at home! They'll soon be praying for us.” 

Adams could not go for “spirits” or 
“cordials” then. He went with the boy, 
and as they walked together their voices 
chimed in an old home-melody. Franky 
looked up in his companion’s face :— 

“Mr. Adams, do you think you shall 
ever see home again ?” 

“ T hope so,” was the emphatic answer. 
In moods like the present, he felt that he 
must go back to be a better man than he 
had been among those he loved, to show 
them, as he had never done, how much he 
loved them, how much dearer than all 
things else they were to him. “ Yes, | 
expect to go back, Franky; don’t you!” 

“No, Mr. Adams, I feel as if I never 
should. But if 1 don’t, you'll tell them 
everything ; won't you ?” 

“Certainly I shall, but you'll go back 
yourself. shouldn’t you ?” 

“It’s my feeling that I never shall” 

And Franky never went. In a few days 
he was attacked with severe illness, and 


was soon sleeping iv the hospital graveyard 
where so many sleep. During his sickness 
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he wanted the drummer constantly by | 
him, his hand in his and his cheek on his ' 


pillow. 

“T want you to love me,” he said to 
him again and again. “I miss my mother 
so unless you love me.” 

It was beautiful to see how tender and 


gentle the old drummer grew by the sick | 


boy’s bed, no woman more tender or gentle. 
Had Franky been his own and only son he 
could not have watched and wept by him 
more lovingly. 

“You do love me, Mr. Adams; don’t 
you ?” said Franky. 

“T surely do.” 

“Then kiss me once more, and let me 
see if I can’t think it’s my mother.” 

Did the dying boy feel his mother’s lip 
upon his own, hear her heart beat by his 
in that last struggle? If not, ’twas for no 
lack of warmth, and tears, and heart-break- 
ing, when the old drummer at his bidding 
fulfilled his mother’s holiest office, spoke 
the last word, took the last message, and 
gave the last kiss. 

“You do love me, Mr. Adams ?” 

“Tdo:” Adams could hardly answer now. 

“Then may I ask you to promise me 
something? I can’t die easy without it.” 

Adams was silent. Had he a suspicion 
of what lay on the boy’s mind ? 

“May I, Mr. Adams ?” 

“Yes, Franky ; ask me anything.” 

“You won’t drink any more liquor, Mr. 
Adams ?”" 

Adams was again silent. 

“Promise me, for little Sally’s sake, if 
for nothing else !” 

“ And for your sake, too, Franky, I pro- 
mise, for I love you like my own.” 

The drummer stooped to the lips already 
cold, and sealed there the promise made. 
The cold lips warmed again to answer his ; 
the feeble hand nerved itself to a fond 
pressure. 

“Oh, Mr. Adams, I am so glad you pro- 
mised! I shall die easy now. Tell my 
mother how I loved her to the very last ! 
Tell her all!” 

The lips grew cold again —the hand was 
amb; pulseless—our drummer-boy was 
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5 ye BAZAARS IN EASTERN 
yw“ CITIES. 


NY one who visits Cairo, 
Damascus, or Constanti- 
nople, will see many strange 
sights in the “ is 
as the streets of shops are 
called. But when I talk of 
shops, you must not think 
of plate-glass windows or 
long counters with rows of 
chairs. A few weeks ago I 
was sitting on a rush-bot- 
tomed stool in one of the 
chief shops of Damascus, 
and when two other per- 
sons came in, the shop 
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was quite full! 

But in most of the bazaars no one can 
get in or sit down, except the owner, and 
perhaps one customer at a time ; for, as 
you may see in the right-hand corner of 
the picture, the shops are more like stalls. 
The owner sits on his heels, in Turkish 
fashion, in the midst of his goods, smoking 
his long pipe, and if a bargain has to be 
made, as is generally the case, then the 
customer takes off his slippers and gets 
up on the stall-board, lights his pipe, and 

uats there till the business is settled, 
which often takes several hours! Even if a 
man wishes to have his head shaved, which 
is the custom of the Turks, he gets on to 
the barber’s stall, and no one is surprised 
to see the operation going on close to his 
elbow as he walks along the narrow street. 

The women do not sit down in the 
bazaars, but stand at the stall, as you see 
them in the picture. It is the rule for all 
Mahomedan women to be veiled, except 
in their own home; and the picture on 
page 149 shows some of the different shapes 
of their coverings for the face. Sometimes 
the women wear a white linen veil, with a 
linen band coming down from their forehead 
over their nose, so as to leave only two holes 
for their eyes. Sometimes the veil is black, 
and the nose-band is a string of coins ; and 
sometimes they cover their whole face with 
a gauze handkerchief, often black or yellow, 
with coloured flowers over it, which they 


can see through without being seen, and 
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or a sort of liquorice water, which they 
sell in little brass cups to those who wish 
for a drink, as people very often do in those 
hot and dusty lands. 

The dog that is lying on the ground 
without caring for the many people pass- 
ing by, is not put there by mistake. In 
Eastern towns there are hundreds of dogs 
that live in the strects “on their own 
account,” and without any masters; and I 
was often surprised to sce how they would 
curl themselves up in a hole in the road, 
and not move even when the horses or 
mules going past trod quite close to them. 

In the back-ground of the picture you 
see the dome and minaret of a mosque, as 
the places are called in which the Moslems 
say their prayers. The minaret is a tall, 
narrow tower, with an outside balcony 
running round near the top; and instead 
of having bells, as we have in our churches, 
@ man with a loud voice goes up to this 
balcony at certain hours of the day, and 
chants out a summons for the people to 
come to prayers to the mosque, or to say 
their prayers wherever they are. Very 
few, however, seem to listen to him now- 
a-days, and if they did, alas! they do not 
believe in Jesus, in Whose name alone 
true prayer can be offered, but they put in 
His place the false and crafty teacher, who 
founded the Mahomedan religion, and they 
say, “There is no God but Allah, and 
Mahommed is his prophet.” 


tz MAKING FUN OF 
: PEOPLE. 


os es 
Sx" NCE when travelling in 
PN a stage-coach, I met a 
young lady who seemed 
to be on the constant 
look out for something 
to laugh at. Even the 
cows as they looked 
demurcly at us over 
the hedges, and the 
? shaggy road-side don- 
key, gave rise to some merry jest. This 
was, perhaps, harmless enough. Animals 
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when we come to human beings, it is 
quite another thing. 

So it seemed to me; for, after a while, 
an aged woman came running across the 
fields, lifting up her hand to the coach- 
man, and in a shrill voice begged him to 
stop. The good-natured coachman drew 
up bis horses, and the old lady, coming to 
the fence by the roadside, squeezed herself 
through between two posts which were 
very near together. he young lady in 
the stage-coach made some remark upon 
it, and the passengers laughed. It seemed 
excusable; for, in getting through the 
fence, the poor woman had made sad work 
with her old black bonnet; and now, 
taking a seat beside a well-dressed lady, 
she really looked as if she had been blown 
there by a whirlwind. This was a new 

iece of fun, and the girl made the most of 
it. She drew a picture of the old lady 
upon a card ; pretended to make a pattern 
of her bonnet ; and in various other ways 
sought to raise a laugh at her. 

At length the poor woman turned a 
pale face toward her and said, “ My dear 
girl, you are now young, and healthy, and 

appy. I have been so too, but that time 
is past. I am now old and forlorn. The 
coach is taking me to the death-bed of my 
only child. And then, my dear, I shall be 
a poor old woman, all alone in the world, 
where merry girls will think me a very 
amusing object. They will laugh at my 
old-fashioned clothes and sad appearance, 
forgetting that the old woman has loved 
and suffered, and will live for ever.” 

The coach soon stopped before a poor- 
looking house, and the old lady feebly got 
down the steps. ‘How is she?” was 
the first trembling inquiry of the mother. 

“Just alive,” said the man who was 
leading her into the house. 

The driver mounted his box, and we 
were upon the road again. Our merry 
friend had placed the card in her pocket. 
She was leaning her head upon her hand ; 
and you may be sure that I was not sorry 
to see a tear upon her fair young cheek. 
It was a useful lesson, and one which 
seemed likely to do her good, and to cure 
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Pot THE RicHt Man IN THE RIGHT 
PLacE.—A young man, whose bluntness 
was such that every effort failed to turn 
him to account in a linen-drapery esta- 
blishment, at length received from his 
employer the customary notice that he 
would not suit, and must go. “ But I’m 
good for something,” remonstrated the 
poor youth, loth to be turned out into the 
street. “You are good for nothing as a 
salesman, anyhow,” retorted the trader, re- 
garding him from his own selfish point of 
view. “I’m sure I can be useful,” re- 
peated the young man. 

“How? tell me how.” 

“T don’t know, sir; I don’t know.” 

“Nor do I;” and the shop-keeper 
laughed as he saw the eagerness the lad 
displayed. “Only don’t put me away, 
sir; don’t put meaway. Try me at some- 
thing besides selling; I cannot sell, I 
know I cannot sell.” 

“I know that, too; that is just what is 
pales “ But I can make myself useful 
somehow; I knowl can.” The blunt boy, 
who could not be turned into a salesman, 
and whose manner was 80 little captivating 
that he was nearly sent about his busnices 
was accordingly tried at something else. 
He was placed in the counting-house, where 
his aptitude for figures soon showed itself ; 
and in a few years he became, not only chief 
cashier in the concern, but eminent as 
an accountant throughout the country.— 
Macmillan's Magazine. 


THE DEATH OF MASTER 
TOMMY ROOK. 


A PAIR of steady Rooks 
Chose the safest of all nooks 
In the hollow of a tree to build their home, 
And while they kept within 
They did not care a pin 
For any roving sportsman that might come. 


Their family of five 
Were all happy and alive ; 
And Mrs. Rook as careful as could be 
To never let them out, 
Till she look’d all round about, 
And saw that they might wander far and free, 


She had talked to every one 
Of the dangers of a gun, 
And fondly begg'd that none of them would 
stir 
To take a distant flight, 
At morning, noon, or night; 
Before they prudently ask’d leave of her. 


But one fine sunny day, 
Toward the end of May, 
Young Tommy Rook began to scorn her power, 
And said that he would fly 
Into the field close by, 
And walk among the daisies for an hour. 


“Stop, stop!” she cried, alarm’d, 
“ T see a man that’s arm'd, 
And he will shoot you sure as you are seen; 
Wait till he goes, and then, 
Secure from guns and men, 
We all will have a ramble on the green.” 


But Master Tommy Rook, 
With a very saucy look, 
Perch’d on a twig, and plumed his jetty breast ; 
Still talking all the while, 
In a very pompous style, 
Of doing just what he might like the best. 


‘¢T don’t care one bit,” said he, 
‘‘ For any gun you see; 
I am tired of the cautions you bestow: 
I mean to have my way, 
Whatever you may say; 
And shall not ask when I may stay or go.” 


“ But, my son,” the mother cried, 
“T only wish to guide 
Till you are wise and fit to go alone; 
I have seen much more of life, 
Of danger, woe, and strife, 
Than you, my child, can possibly have known. 


Just wait ten minutes here 
Till that man disappear ; 
I am sure he means to do some evil thing ; 
I fear you may be shot, 
If you leave this shelter’d spot, 
So, pray, come back, and keep beside my wing. 


But Master Tommy Rook 
Gave another saucy look, 
And chatter’d out “Don’t care! don't care! 
don’t care !” 
And off he flew with glee 
From his brothers in the tree, 
And lighted on the field so green and fair. 
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He hopp’d about and found 
All pleasant things around : 
He strutted through the daisies,—but, alas! 
A loud shot—bang! was heard, 
And the wounded, silly bird 
Roll'd over faint and dying on the grass. 


‘ There, then, I told you so!” 
Cried his mother in her woe, 
‘“‘T warn’d you, with a parent's thoughtful 
truth ; 
And you see that I was right 
When I tried to stop your flight, 
And said you needed one to guide your youth.” 


Poor Master Tommy Rook 
Gave a melancholy look, 
And cried, just as he drew his latest breath: 
‘Forgive me, mother dear, 
And let my brothers hear 
That disobedience caused my death.” 


Now when his lot was told, 
The Rooks, both young and old, 
All said he should have done as he was bid; 
That he well deserved his fate ; 
And I who now relate 
His hapless story, really think he did. 
Euiza Cook. 
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The Captive Maiden. 


CHILDREN OF THE 

OLD TESTAMENT. 
4 THE CAPTIVE MAIDEN. 
/. T the same time that Elisha 
‘lived near Carmel, orlodged 
at the house of the great 
woman in Shunem, whose 
son he raised to life, 
Naaman lived in Damas- 
cus. He was a captain in 


y\ / the army of the king of 
a Syria, a brave man, and a 
A)’ favourite with his master ; 

¥} but yet he was miserable, 

(| for he was a leper. Leprosy 


is a dreadful disease, mak- 
ing those who have it 
wretched in themselves and hideous to 
look upon, so that men shun them; and 
in Eastern towns to this day the lepers are 
compelled to live outside the gates ; more- 
over, this leprosy baffles the skill of the 
physician, and cannot be cured. 

Dace, when Naaman’s soldiers had gone 
out to fight in the land of Israel, they had 
brought away among their prisoners a 
little maid, and she waited on Naaman’s 
wife. As Naaman’s soldiers had perhaps 
taken this little maid from some happy 
home in Israel—torn her away from sd 
ther and mother, and brothers and sisters, 
and made her a slave in a strange city, it 
would have been no wonder if she had not 
been sorry for Naaman’s sickness ; but she 
had learned to return good for evil; and 
80, one day, she said to her mistress, 
‘“ Oh, how I wish that my master were 
with the prophet that is in Samaria, for 
he would recover him of his leprosy!” 
Strange to tell, these words of the little 
maid were repeated till they reached the 
ears of the king of Syria, Naaman’s mas- 
ter, and he sent Naaman to the king of 
Israel, with a rich present, and he wrote a 
letter asking him to recover Naaman of 
his leprosy. When the king of Israel had 


< 


read the letter, he rent his clothes, as a 
sign of grief, and said, “ Am I God, to kill 
and to make alive, that this man doth send 
unto me to recover a man of his leprosy ? 
Wherefore, consider, I pray you, and see 
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how he seeketh a quarrel against me.” 


(2 Kings, v. 7.) 
But when Elisha heard of this he sent 
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to the king, saying, “ Wherefore hast thou | 


rent thy clothes? let him come now to 


me, and he shall know that there is a 
) 


prophet in Israel.” 

So in due time Naaman came, with his 
horses and his chariot, and stood at the 
door of the house of Elisha; and Elisha 
sent a messenger unto him with these 
words, “Go and wash in Jordan seven 
times, and thou shalt be clean.” 

But Naaman was very angry, and said 
that he thought Elisha would have come 
to him, and stood before him, and called 
on the name of his God, and struck his 
hand over the marks of the leprosy, and 
cured him. He said, too, “ Are not Abana 
and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better 
than all the waters of Israel? May I not 
wash in them, and be clean?” (2 Kings, 
v.12.) The rivers of Damascus to this da 
flow bright and clear through valleys, whi 
are changed into dark green groves of 
stately trees, and gardens of abundant 
fruits, as far as the waters can be carried 
by little canals, while all beyond and above 
is rocky and barren. The Jordan is very 
different, for the most part it has little 
either of beauty or richness on its banks; 
which explains the speech of Naaman, and 
why he was so proud of the rivers of his 
own land. 

But Naaman’s servants were wiser than 
their master, and as they stood at the 
door of Elisha one of them came near and 
spake unto him, and said, “My father, if 
the prophet had bid thee do some great 
thing, wouldest thou not have done it? 
How much rather, then, when he saith 
unto thee, Wash, and be clean ?” 

Then Naaman went down and dipped 
himself seven times in Jordan, as Eli 
had told him, and his flesh came agai 
like unto the flesh of a little child, and he 
was clean, and he went back to Damascus 
rejoicing in health and strength. Surely 
he would send back to her own home the 
little maiden whose kindly words had led 
to the miracle of his recovery ! 

May the story teach many children, 
living in free and happy English homes, 


| 
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that even their words may have power to 
bless those older and wiser than them- 
selves, and that it is self-forgetting and 
loving hearts that prompt these words ; 
and may they ask of to make their 
hearts and lips ever-flowing fountains of 
ppeuee and comfort to those around 
em! 


(A Tale by Grimm.) 


HERE was once a shep- 
herd lad who, on ac- 
count of the wise an- 
swers which he gave 
to every question, was 
famous far and near. 
The king of the coun- 
try heard about it, but 
did not believe it, and 
sent for the boy. Then 


he said to him: “If 
thou canst answer me three questions, 
which I will put to thee, I will look on 


thee as my own child, and thou shalt dwell 
with me in my royal palace.” 
The lad said, ‘ What are the questions ?” 
The king said, “The first is this: How 
many drops of water are there in the 
ocean ?” 


The shepherd lad answered, “O king, 
let all the rivers in the earth be opel 
so that not a drop may run into the ocean 
before I have counted it, and then I will 
tell you how many drops there are in the 
ocean.” 

The king said, “The second question 
= Ss How many stars are there in the 

he lad replied, “Sire, give me a great 

sheet of white paper!” and then he made 
so many fine dots on it with a pen, that 
they could scarcely be seen, much less 
counted, and they faded before the eyes 
when one looked on them. Upon that 
he said, “ There are as many stars in the 
sky as there are dots on the paper here; 
count them only.” But no person was 
able to do ao. 

The king said, “The third question is 
this: How many seconds are there in 
Eternity ?” 
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Then the shepherd lad answered, “ At 
the back of Pomerania lies the Diamond 
mountain, which is a mile high, a mile 
broad, and a mile deep; every hundred 
years a little bird comes there and 
sharpens his tiny beak on it, and when the 
whole mountain is rubbed away, then the 
first second in Eternity is past.” 

The king said, “Thou t solved the 
three questions like a sage, and thou shalt 
henceforth live with me in my royal castle, 
and I will consider thee as my own child.” 

C.C. 


LEECH-CATCHING. 


HE region of La Brienne is one of the 

most dreary in all France. The land- 
scape is gloomy, the people leok sickly, 
the few cattle are lean, and the very fish 
are tasteless ; only one thing is to be found 
there in abundance and excellence, that is 
leeches. 

As the traveller passes through this 
desolate region he sees here and there a 

le man, with uncombed hair and shaggy 

eard; a dark woollen cap covers his head 
and is drawn down to the eyebrows; a 
rment of gray linen is wrapped round his 
ody. With naked, skinny arms and legs, 
and with hishead bent towards the ground, 
he paces with slow steps by the side of the 
narrow river. 

If you watch him for a little distance, 
you will see him after a while, when he has 
chosen a suitable place, walk in to the 
stream till it comes above his knees; then 
wading into a shallower water, he slowly 
lifts first one leg and then the other above 
the surface, and carefully examines them 
all over; and then he goes into the deeper 
water again, and comes out only to repeat 
the same strange movements. 

A stranger to the district might think 
that he was some madman who had es- 
caped from his confinement; but he is no 
more than an ordinary leech-catcher: 
when he has traced his prey to their 
hiding-places behind the water- plants, 
rushes, or slimy stones, he makes a 
present of his legs to the little blood- 
suckers. Numbers of them fasten on his 
limbs, and from long custom he scarcely 
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feels the sharp pricking, by which they 
make known to him their welcome pre- 
sence. If the weather and the season 
of the year be favourable, the sack which 
the pale leech-gatherer carries on his back 
is generally filled in a few hours with 
several hundreds of these little animals. 
Sometimes the leeches lie rolled toge- 
ther in balls among the slime, or swim 
about so slowly on the surface that they 
can be easily taken with the hand. At 
other times the leech-catcher provides him- 


MARY AND JESSIE 


“ce ARY,” said Jessie to her cousin, 

one lovely summer’s morning, “I 
cannot think how it is, but you seem as 
happy and contented lying on your bed 
ma suffering from that dreadful cough, as 
you did when you were down-stairs and 
doing so many things that make home so 
bright, and that must be left undone now 
you are not there ; I wonder you are not 
always worrying about it.” 

Mary smiled a peaceful smile, and said, 
“No, Jessie, I cannot worry. My Father 
once said, Mary, be up and doing, and 
now He says, Mary, lie still and cough. 
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self with a sort of harpoon, at the point of 
which he fastens pieces of half-decayed 
flesh, and then sinks it in at spots in the 
river where he thinks the leeches are 
plentiful ; and when they have begun their 
feast he pulls up the harpoon and shakes 
them off into a Jar filled with water. 

The leeches thus collected are sent to all 
countries of Europe, to bear their useful 
part in relieving the pain of sick and 
suffering men and women and children. 


Ir I can but see His will and do it, | 
cannot be unhappy anywhere.” 

Children, try and think of God, as Mary 
did, and then you will be less likely to fret 
and be out of temper when things go 
wrong (as the best of things will some- 
times). God appoints our lot, however 
humble, just as He does that of kings and 
emperors, and expects us to do our best 
in it, though what we have to do may 
happen to be the last thing we should 
have chosen, or what we have to bear, 
may be just that which seems the hardest 
that could happen to us. 
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NELLIE’S HARVESTING. 


(Continued from p. 131.) 


HEY slept that night in an 
old barn close to the road- 
side, and again 
bravely the next morning ; 
but on the third day, when 
only six miles remained of 
their journey, poor little 
Nellie was quite tired out. 
She could hardly move for 
stiffness. Her mother car- 
ried her as long as she was 

able to do it, but that was not far, and it 

seemed as if they would be obliged to 
spend another night on the way. They 
were resting on a little patch of common, 
through which a brook ran, to eat their 
dinner, when down the road came a wag- 

on, with six sleek horses and tinkling 

lis ; the waggoner walked by the side in 

a smock-frock, with his whip on his 

shoulder, and told his horses to go on, 

as if there were great doubts whether 
they would do so or not. When he saw 

Mrs. Macarthy he stopped them all of a 

sudden. 

“Eh, dame!” he said, looking at Nellie, 
“is the little lass knocked up? or what’s 
nebvened ” 

“We're come for the haymaking at 
Farmer Liddle’s,” answered Mrs. Macarthy ; 
“and it’s quite too much for the child. 
She’s but a weakly thing after all, and I 
doubt I ought not to have brought her 
with me.” 

The man’s only reply to this was liftin 
up Nellie as if she had been a baby, an 
laying her down in half a minute on some 
soft loose hay in his waggon. “Get you in 
too, dame,” he added ; “ Farmer Liddle will 
thank me for bringing him some more 
hands this fine weather ; and we'll be at 
Knowle in an hour’s time, if my horses 
aren’t tired out first,” At this Nellie 
laughed, and off went the team of six, 
their bells making a fresh tinkle at each 
heavy step. In less than an hour truly, 
if Nellie had been awake, she might have 
seen the spire of Knowle Church rising 
among the trees, and heard the stream 
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which ran through the village splash 
under the horses’ tramp ; but she was s0 
fast asleep that she missed all this, as 
well as the first sight of Knowle farm- 
house, half-muffled 1n creepers and roses, 
with a green meadow sloping from the 
front door down to the brook, where broods 
of soft yellow ducklings swam, and the 
sheep were plunged at shearing-time : but 
her mother being awake saw it all, and 
other things besides. 


Nellie was roused by something cold and 
damp licking her face and hands, and heard 
& voice saying, “Quiet, Carlo, Sir! quiet ! 
Poor little girl! how pale she looks!” 

Then a gruffer voice replied, “She’ve 
lived in town, Miss, all her life most likely, 
and that’s not the way to get good-looking, 
as I’ve heard tell.” 

Nellie sat up and opened her sleepy 
eyes ; in front of her stood a girl, rather 
taller than herself, in a lilac print dress 
and straw hat: her face was as gentle as 
her voice had sounded ; but Nellie noticed 
that it had atired look, and that she stood 
leaning on a stick. A labourer was by her 
holding back the black spaniel which had 

ut an end to the child’s nap. Behind 

er stretched a broad hayfield ; close to 
them six mowers were working in a row, 
laying the tall grass at each sweep of their 
scythes ; and further off, amongst the other 
women, Nellie could see her mother toss- 
ing and turning the hay with a long fork. 

“Have you come far, little girl?” asked 
the gentle voice again. 

“ Yes,” said Nellie; “a long way.” 

“You will be rested to-morrow and like 
to turn the swathes with the others ; you 
are well and strong, are you not ?” 

“Yes,” said Nellie, again, opening her 
eyes wider as the pretty dress came closer. 

“T have brought you a book,” said her 
new friend ; “ do you like reading ?” 

Nellie took the book in silence ; it was a 
Bible story-book full of gay pictures, but, 
unfortunately, while looking at it she held 
uw upside ‘ 

“‘Can’t you read ?” asked the other, when 
Nellie shook her head over the puzzle. 
“Never mind, I will come and see you to- 
morrow afternoon, and read it to you ; so 
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take care of it till then. Good-bye!” And 
the young girl moved slowly down the field, 
still leaning on her stick. Nellie watched 
her as she went, 8 ing first to one person 
and then to another. She saw that every 
one smiled at her, and the rudest workers 
were gentle while she was by. Presently 
the farmer himself came, and made her 
take his arm to lean on; therefore Nellie 
thought she must be his daughter. How 
she envied her! to live in the country, to 
be rich and wear pretty dresses, to look as 
sweet as the white roses she had in 
the hedges, and, better than all, to have a 
father who cared for her (Nellie’s father 
had been dead three years),—all this was 
enough to make anybody happy. She did 
not know then that the greatest part of 
Mary Liddle's day was spent lying flat 
upon her couch ; she did not know that by 
the gate of the field a wheel-chair was 
waiting to take her home again, because to 
try and walk even the short distance 
between the field and the farmhouse would 
have made her ill for days; she did not 
know that the sweet country air, which 
was to her like new life, left the farmer's 
daughter still weak and suffering ; or that 
the farmer himself would have given all 
he was worth to see his child able to work 
in the field among the poor hay-tossers. 

Next morning Nellie and her mother 
were up bright and early at work, and 
kept on at it with very little pause until 
dinner-time. Nellie ate her dinner under 
the shade of one of the heaps of fresh hay, 
and wondered when the lady would come 
to read the story-book, which was carefully 
tied up in her bundle; but though she 
waited till work began again, no Mary 
Liddle came, and she felt much disap- 
pointed. They worked on once more 
till one o'clock: Nellie so busy that she 
never noticed who was near until Carlo 
Jumped upon her, and she heard the far- 
mer saying,— 

“ Now, Mrs. Macarthy, can you spare 
Nellie for an hour or two? My little girl is 
not well, and wants some one to amuse her.” 

“Sure, master, I can,” answered the 
mother ; “I’d spare her altogether to Miss 
Mary, the blessing ! Run, child, this minute! 
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Off ran Nellie, gladly enough, taking her 
book with her, Erefully rappes in an old 
rag. She was through the fields in no time, 
and up the slope ; but when she opened the 
farmhouse gate a loud barking frightened 
her, and made her stop. Just inside his 
kennel by the hedge stood a dog twice the 
size of Carlo, and every time she opened 
the gate he barked louder, and made a 
De towards her as far as his chain would 
et him come. Mrs. Macarthy had often 
told Nellie frightful stories of the great 
dogs chained up at farmhouses, that they 
hated strangers and often bit them; so 
now the child was quite bewildered be- 
twixt fear of the animal’s teeth and the 
wish to see Miss Mary, and stood cryi 
and shaking outside the fence, ‘abraid 
either to come on or go : 

“What do you want here, little girl 1” 
called a voice from the door ;“ you a 
to be in the field at this time of day.” The 
speaker was a tall lady, who now came 
down the garden walk between the borders 
of white pinks and daisies. At sight of 
her the dog felt he had done his duty, 
and went back into his kennel, only giving 
& growl now and then by way of caution. 

“ Please, Ma'am,” bed Nellie, “the 
master told me Miss Mary wanted me.” 

“Oh, you’re the new child from London, 
are you! I can’t say much for your looks 
Mind, if I let you in to see my Mary, 
you’re not to pick the flowers or frighten 
the chickens ; and you're not to say one 
bad word; if you do, J’ll send you off 


directly.” 
Quickly Nellie gave the required pro- 
mise; and then Mrs. Liddle led her 


through the garden to the side of the 
house, where, under the shade of a haw- 
thorn tree, Mary’s couch had been placed. 
Mary herself lay upon it, looking whiter 
and tore tired than she did yesterday. 
‘‘Now mind, you must be gentle to her,” 
said the mother, making Nellie sit down 
on a stool by the couch: ‘she has had a 
bad night and morning, enly because she 
would go into the fields when she was no 
more fit for it than a baby.” 

“I’ve brought the book: please, Miss !" 
was Nellie’s first sentence when the girls 


Ce re ee a 


Didn't ye hear the master spake of ye?” | were alone together. | 


an 
| to stay there that they had no idea of 
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“Thank you,” said “JT ghall 


"like to read you the stories.” “Then, as the 


treasure was unwrapped from its covering, 
she continued, “ Wouldn't you like to was 
your face and hands in the back kitchen 


first, if you haven’t had time to do it since 


_ dinner ?”’ 


This was a very gentle way of putting 
things, I may tell you ; for neither face nor 
hands had an actual ing since 
they left London, and by no means too 
much of it when there. 

“Mother!” called Mary again to Mrs. 
Liddle, who could be seen through the 
open window of the parlour at work, 
‘ mayn’t Nellie go and wash her hands 
first, and then I’ll show her Lilly?” 

“Tt would be a good thing,” was the 
answer, “before she touches you or Lilly 
either. Now, my girl,” she added, after 
having led Nellie into the outhouse, and 
given her a tub of clean water and some 
ellow soap, “see if you can make yourself 
ook table for once.” 

Left to herself, Nellie scrubbed away at 
the offending face and hands with a will ; 
then taking a peep at the looking-glass 


- close by to observe the effect of her 
~ labours, she noticed the difference between 


her rough hair and her friend’s smooth 
locks, and having no brush or comb 
brought her wet hands to polish each side 
by turns. When finished, the result was 
not very grand—in fact, a tidy country 
child would have been inclined to laugh at 


it. Miss did not laugh ; she only 
smiled when Nellie returned to her, and 
she saw a pleasant, honest pair of dark- 


y eyes looking out of a clean face, and 
air which seemed at least as if it had 
some ca ge of keeping in a proper posi- 
tion. Nellie, however, was in no state to 
notice laugh or smile then ; for allheratten- 
tion was given to a new visitor to Mary's 
couch—a pretty, snow-white lamb, of the 
Welsh breed, with a long tail and bright 
black eyes, rested its head on the sick 
girl’sknee. “Come and pat it,” said Mary. 
“ Lilly won't hurt you, she is so gentle!’ 
Nellie glanced down at her hands ; alas ! 
they still looked brown and grubby. Mud 
dust had been so long accustomed 
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leaving at a moment's notice. “ Yes,” 
smiled Mary again, “they areclean enough 


now to stroke her. See! isn’t her coat 
white ? and look how bright her eyes are ! 
Did you ever see a lamb in London ?” 

No, Nellie had never seen anything but 
the tired, sooty sheep, being driven into 
the butcher's yard. A lamb was quite a 
new sight to her, and such a beautiful one, 
too! Mrs Liddle called to her from the 
window, and gave her a bit of bread for 
Mary’s pet, which to her great delight 
it took from her hand, and then lay 
down on the at its young mistress’s 
side. When Nellie had finished looking 
and admiring, Mary Liddle took up the 
Bible story-book and read aloud, in her 
gentle voice, often stopping to explain 
something difficult, or to ask Nellie a 
question to find out how much she under- 
stood ; and as she went on ’s heart 
often ached, and her eyes filled with tears. 
She had long known that the ee he 
were ignorant, and many of them ; she 
had often wished to do more for them 
than just give them the little things 
she could buy with her pocket-money : 
but she had never thought, never once, 
that there were those among them who 
knew nothing about the Bible, nothing 
about Jesus —not even the first story of all, 
“ how He called little children to Him, took 
them up in His arms, put His hands on 
them, and blessed them.” 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


“Come THIS Way, FatHer’’—A few 
years ago some friends were enjoying a 
leasant excursion, on a sweet summer's 
y, in a boat. Having gone a certain 
distance, a young lady declined yoing 
further, saying she would remain on one 
of the islands in the stream. The party, 
however, remained longer than they in- 
tended, and, a thick fog coming on, they 
were much afraid of losing her. But at 
last her clear voice was heard, “Come this 
way, father! come this way !” The young 
y is now dead, and in a better world ; 
but oh ! how often does he still hear the 
words repeated from the upper sanctuary, 
“Come this way, father! come this way !” 
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The Newroundland Dog; from Lite by F. W. Keyl. 
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THE NEWFOUND- 
LAND DOG. 


HEN my young friends 
read that title, they at 
once think of stories of 
rescued sailors, chil- 
dren all wet and drip- 
ping laid gently on the 
bank of the stream or 

ond into which they 
ed fallen, and all the 
thousand and _ one 
stories of which these 
grand and noble animals are the heroes. 
Their mind at the same time pictures to 
them a large dog with a kindly face and a 
fond eye, big enough to hold his own 
among the breakers of the beach, and to 
defend and protect those he loves. Fancy 
generally puts a stick into his mouth, 
which he carries from sheer love of doing 
something to oblige somebody. The pic- 
ture has truth enough in it, and I have 
no hope of telling them anything fresh, 
unless I tell them of one or two dogs of 
that breed which I happened to know in- 
timately. Before I introduce them let me 
add, however, that almost everybody knows 
some one who owes a debt of gratitude 

(often for the saving of life and limb) to 

a dog, and most frequently to one of the 

Newfoundland bread, as, ein their being 

pleasant and useful companions in our 

walks, they have more chances of increasing 
and using that intelligence which is dead- 
ened by life at the chain or in a kennel. 

Nobody need expect great sagacity from a 

dog unless he has him with him con- 

stantly, treats him kindly, and makes a 

friend of him. A neighbour of mine told 

me how once, when shooting in Devon- 
shire by the sea-cvast, he was only saved 
from falling at a dangerous spot into 
the water by his dog seizing hold of the 
skirts of his coat and pulling him back, 
thereby directing his eye, which had been 
following the flight of some birds, to the 
ground, and his perilous position. The 


next step would have plunged him into a 
bath, out of which neither his own nor his 
dog’s strength could have helped him, and 
he must have been drowned. 
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The kind of dog which made people 
think so much of the Newfoundland breed 
is not a very large, but a sturdy, powerful 
dog. His glossy, deep, sooty-black hair, 
is longish, and flaky; it parts on the 
middle of the back, and has no curl in 
it. He has a deep lip, a dewlap, or plenty 
of skin, under the throat, carries his tail 
straight out, not curled, has well-set-on 
hanging ears, though short ones, and a 
splendid voice. His legs are short and 
thick, the muscles on the forelegs like 
those on a strong lad’s arm. I knewone; 
he had come straight from America. Un- 
fortunately he fell into hands that did him 
injustice ; and 1 fear, that beyond having 
a most loving temper, and being very 
brave in the water, and, I am sorry to say, 
in a fight, there was nothing to record of 
him, except that he wasted his life in neg- 
lect, and tied to a chain. His lovely coat 
fell off in patches, and he looked a pitiable 
object when I saw him for the last time. 

With all his splendid qualities the New- 
foundland dog has that one great fault 
of being quarrelsome, and somewhat given 
to get whims when he grows to a mature 
age. Ifyou offend him in one of these, 
you may ara be astonished, nay, 
frightened, by his unexpected growl ; may- 
be, by a threatening snap at your hand. 
Some of these dogs do not like their heads 
touched for a continuance, or at all; some 
ea particular respect to be paid to their 
tails. I would advise my little readers never 
to be afraid of any dog, as they will not burt 
them, if not provoked ; but at the same 
time never to meddle with strange dogs; 
never to touch a dog without speaking to 
him, especially when coming from behind 
or when the dog is asleep ; and lastly, but | 
especially, never to interfere with a dog’s 

food, or with him when he is enjoying a | 
bone. I have never yet known a case of | 
a dog biting a child of its own accord in | 
which the first mistake had not arisen 
from a neglect of these three simple rules. 
Pugnacity sent the dog, whose picture 
is in this Prize, out of a most happy | 
and comfortable home. He was one of 
the largest and finest I ever saw; but | 
being too troublesome, he was returned to | 
the person from whom he had been | 
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bought for a large price. He was so 
handsome, and so good a water-dog, that 
he soon found another owner in a young 
gentleman then at Oxford, to whom his 
courage was a chief recommendation. I 
saw him introduced also in the portrait 
of his second owner, as he had been 
painted with the first. 


of old baskets, brooms, dead cats and dogs, 
and other sundries, which hefetched in that 
way, on a signal being given to him to do 
so. How he did like to follow a carriage ! 

I was about eighteen years old when I 
saw him first, and could hardly sleep for 
thinking of him. I bought him at last, 
but got into a scrape about it,and learned 


I fear he went trom hand to hand after- 
wards, and caused much trouble to others 
and to himself, because he would not con- | 
form to the customs of civilised life. It 
was different with poor “Sailor,” the only 
Newfoundland I ever posse He was 
almost as stout and as handsome as the 
one in our picture ; but to the black and 
white was added a rim of beautiful tan. 
Two bright, light eyes, in his big black 
head, beamed with gladness at your ap- 
poe’ He, too, could fight ; but never 

egan the quarrel. If you only showed 
him anything floating in the water he 
would dash after it; and I have no doubt 
would have been a most efficient member 
of the Royal Humane Society, had oppor- 
tunity arisen. As it was, it would be a 
very strange museum that could be formed | 


@ lesson that lasted me all my life. To 
redeem my mistake I parted with him, 
and he got into the hands of a single lady 
who lived in a pleasant country house. 
He stayed there during the rest of his life, 
and was a cheerful and gentle conipanion, 
a faithful friend, and a trusty guard. 


ANECDOTE OF A CAT. 


OnE day a lady had fish for dinner. The 
cat happened to have a young kitten which 
swallowed a bone which would not go down 
its throat, it laid in pain for two or three 
hours, they were going to get a man to kill 
it. The mother was standing by it before 
the man could get to the spot. The mother 
put its paw down the kitten’s throat and 
drew the bone out. 
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LAST WORDS AND LAST WORKS. 


[* all we say and in all we do, we are ever 

getting nearer to the word or work, of 
which it shall be said “It is the last.” We 
must have a very hard heart that is not 


touched when 
we hear the 
last words of 
any one, or 
see their last 
works. 

Even amid 
the din of 
battle, sol- 
diers have for- 
gotten their 
own danger 
that they 
might sup- 
port some ne 
ing comrade 
in their arms, 
and catch 
his last words 
—perhaps 
some tender 
message to 
thelovedones 
at home, per- 
haps some 

rayerto God, 

ike that of 
the brave cap- 
tain whose 
last words 
were “Lord, 
make haste !” 

Or in the 
quiet cham- 
ber, when 
death is en- 
tering the 
happy home 
aid calling 
the mother 
to the spirit- 


and, how sore the hearts of those weeping 
ones who love her, as they hear her last 
words, and yet,— 
E’en the last parting earth can know 
Brings not unutterable woe 
To souls that heaven-ward soar: 
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For humble faith, with steadfast eye, 

Points to a brighter world on high, 

Where hearts that here at parting sigh 
May meet to part no more. 


And though last works do not give pain 
so sharp as last words, yet they often call 


the tear into 
the eye and 
make the 
heart to ache 
anew. The 
father keeps 
the rough 
little boat 
which was 
the last work 
that his boy 
carved before 
he went to 
sea,and never 
came back, 
and the 
mother  ten- 
derly cares 
for the sam- 
eg which 

er daughter 
did not live 
to finish; 
and when she 
goes to tell 
the lady who 
taught her 
child in the 
Sunday 
school, she 
takes it with 
her to show 
the kind 
teacher how 
good a child 
she had lost. 

Each of us, 
day by day, is 
getting nearer 


to saying our 
last word and 


doing our last work. Oh, let us live, 
and speak, and act, so that when that 
time comes those who mourn for us may 
feel that we have gone to the purer words 
and higher works that are everlasting in 


heaven ! 
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ETTA’S TEMPTATION. 


‘ Thou wilt not cast Thy lambs away ; 

= Thy hand is ever near, 
(@ To guide them lest they goastray, 
And keep them safe from fear.” 


<2» OOD news! good news !” 

1» cried Janet M‘Gregor, 
as she joined her c 
one morning. 

“Whatis it?” asked 
the girls eagerly, look- 
ing up from the history 
books they had been 

| poring over while wait- 
e ing for their governess, 
Miss Barton, to make her appearance. 

“Oh! Janet, are we to have a holiday ?” 
exclaimed little Lucy Selwyn. 

“A holiday! no, you baby; always 
thinking of holidays! Don’t you know 
Friday is a whole holiday ? It’s only that 
Mrs. Hurst is going to take our class her- 
self this morning; but if that isn’t good 
news, I don’t know what is.” 

“T should think itis! Capital! Oh, I 
am glad!” replied a chorus of voices ; 
which, however, was quickly silenced by 
Mrs. Hurst’s entrance at that moment. 

It was a history lesson for which the 
girls were now prepared ; and a history 
lesson from Mrs. Hurst was always con- 
sidered a great treat. She knew so many 
little anecdotes that no one else seemed to 
have heard of, and was so ready to answer 
any questions the children might put to 
her, that it was no wonder they had all 
been glad to hear that she was to take 
Miss Barton’s place that morning. They 
were reading the reign of Edward III. ; 
and so much interested did they become 
in the siege of Calais and all that Mrs. 
Hurst could tell them about it, that time 
slipped by unnoticed, and the whole class 
looked up in surprise as the clock struck 
twelve. 

“ You must go out now, my dears,” said 
Mrs. Hurst ; “but I have something to say 
to you before you put away your books. 
I want you all to write me an account of 
the siege of Calais; never mind how little 
you remember, each try to do your best. 
You shall have this room to yourselves 
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to-morrow afternoon. I will ask Miss 
Barton to sit with you, and see that no 
one comes in to disturb you. Then | 
shall expect you all to bring me what you 
have written by eight o’clock ; that will 
give you plenty of time, I think.” 

“Oh, yes,” answered one or two of the 
girls ; while some few muttered something 
about not being able to write it at all; 
they had never done such a thing before. 

“ Never mind,” said Mrs. Hurst, in an- 
swer to the grumblers, “do your best, and 
you are sure to please me. Besides, I am 
going to make it worth while for you all 
to try ; for I mean to give a prize to the 
one who writes the best account. As 
Friday is to be a holiday, it will be a very 
good ay for prize-giving ; and what do you 
say to having that print that you are all 
so fond of for the prize,— you know which 
I mean,—‘ The Light of the World ?’” 

“Oh, Mrs. Hurst !” exclaimed the child- 
ren, in delight, “how very of you !” 
and their cheeks glowed with excitement. 

“You would like that? Well, my dears, 
then of course you will understand that 
you must, none of you, look at the story 
again before you write it to-morrow after- 
noon; you must write it quite from 
memory. Put away the books now, Janet, 
and make haste, alt of you, and run into 
the garden.” 

Off ran the happy children, eager to 
tell their good fortune to their sisters or 
friends in the other classes. Being the 
youngest class in the school, they had 
never before had anything of this kind 
given them to do, so the little affair be- 
came quite an event; and the elder girls 
discussed, as eagerly as the younger ones 
themselves, the different chances each had 
of getting the much-desired prize. 

“No one seems to think either you or 
I have a chance,” said Etta Lamington to 
her great friend, Lucy Selwyn; “I wish 
one of us could.” 

“Oh, Etta, we are such little girls, and 
I can’t spell a bit, you know. I should 
never be able to do it, but I shall try, 
though; for I do care to please Mrs. 
Hurst, she is so kind always.” 

“Oh, Lucy, you don’t know how much I 
want to get that picture. Arthur is so 
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fond of it, and mother meant to have 

given it to him this Christmas. It wasa 

secret between 1s, and he would have been 

80 pleased. I shouldn't be able to buy him 

a a beautiful thing as that if I saved 

up may money for ever so long, and I 
ul 


should so like to give it him on his birth- 
day. Don't you think I may get it if I 
try very hard ?” 


“J don’t know, really,” said Lucy, who 
was too truthtful to say what she did not 
feel. “Some of the girls are so clever, 
Janet, and Lily, and Rosa White; but I 
wish you could, Etta dear. Do try, you can 
spell, you know ;” and Lucy sighed as she 
choucht of her own difficulties in that line. 

Bright, loving, little Lucy! she was not 
clever nor talented in any way ; indeed, 
when she had come to school this very 
half-year, she had not been able to read 
fluently ; but she was so pai ing, so 
anxious to do right, and to please all about 
her, that every one loved her. She was the 
pet of the whole school in short, both 
among governesscs and girls. 

Very different was her friend Etta, who 
also had come to school for the first time 
this half-year. A few months younger than 
Lucy, she far exceeded her in knowledge ; 
but, poor child! she was no favourite with 
any one, except Mrs. Hurst and Lucy. 
She had only lost her mother a month or 
two when the uncle, to whose care she 
and her brother had been consigned, had 
sent her to this school, and had placed 
Arthur, who was in delicate health, with a 
clergyman living in the south of England. 
Poor little Etta ! she did not remember her 
father ; but her mother, how she loved her ! 
what would she not have given to have been 
allowed to live on alone with Arthur in 
their dear little cottage, and go every day to 
visit that dear mother’s grave ; but when it 
came to parting, not only from her mother 
and her home, but from Arthur too, she 
had been nearly heart-broken. 

Her uncle understood nothing about 
children, as he had never had any of his 
own, therefore to do what he did was really 
the kindest thing for them both ; but Etta 
did not know this. How could she? no 
one explained it to her; so she came to 
school determined to work from morning 
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to night, that she might be the sooner able 
to leave it, and then she and Arthur would 
go back to the cottage (which was thcir 
own), and she would nurse him as she had 
always done. To no one but Mrs. Hurst 
and Lucy had she ever told these things— 
to Mrs. Hurst first, as they sat alone to- 
gether in the long winter evenings—for 
Etta had come to school in the holidays— 
and to Lucy afterwards, when they shared 
the same room. To Lucy only were 
Arthurs long letters read, and Lucy’s 
name was in all the answers to them, but 
for no other girl’s love or sympathy had 
Etta ever cared. She was much too shy to 
speak to them of herself, or to ask about 
their affairs, so it was no wonder that they 
neither cared for her nor troubled them- 
selves about her. 

“ Perhaps, after all, I may get it, Lucy,” 
she said that same evening, as they were 
again speaking of the beautiful print, “for 
Arthur and I always used to write out any 
stories we liked when we read them to- 

ether; we used to see which could do it 
st, and dear mother read some of them 
one day, and thought them very good. 
Perhaps I have a chance—who knows?” 
(To be continued.) 


STREET ARABS. 


THE Arabs of the East are a prone who 
live in tents and have no fixed dwell- 
ing-place, and the name of “Street Arabs” 
has been given to the r boys in our 
big towns who have no home—or so bad 
an one that they are hardly ever init. Our 
picture gives the portraits of two London 
Street Arabs—taken from a photograph. 
There are thousands of such poor boys 
in London. Some of them live by begging, 
others pick up odd jobs for which they 
get a copper now and then. Some sweep 
crossings in winter and go hop-picking in 
summer. Some of these little fellows get 
nothing to eat but the offal of the markets. 
Many early learn to go to the gin palace 
and sow the seeds of future ruin and 
shame. Few of them can read or write, 
and few know anything of religion. Good 
Christian folk of late years have tricd to 
benefit these poor boys. The shoe-blacks, 
who stand in the streets, in their neat 
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uniforms, crying “Clean your boots,” were 
once “Street Arabs,” but are now doing 
their best to earn an honest living. 

“ Ragged-schools,” and “ Night-schools”’ 
too, are doing much for these ignorant, ill- 
clad, and dirty street-boys—though they 
are sadly hindered by the horrible homes 
in which the scholars have to live, and by 
the sad wickedness of their parents. 
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Let our readers in their happy homes, 
with their kind fathers and loving mothers, 
sometimes have a thought for the children 
who have no homes at all; let them aome- 
times save their money from “sweet 
stuff” to give it to the collection for the 
Ragged-school; and let them often in 
their prayers ask God to raise up more 
friends for the poor Street Arabs. 
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CHILDREN OF THE OLD 
Kye TESTAMENT. 
“_\ / °\ JOASH, THE CHILD-KING. 


—%~ VERY wicked woman once 


reigned for six years over 
Judah. Her name was 
Athaliah. She had a son, 
Ahaziah, who was king, and 
who displeased God; “for 
his mother was his coun- 
sellor to do _ wickedly.” 
(2 Chron. xxii. 3.) He was 
slain by Jehu, and then his 
mother resolved to reign 
} herself ; so she gave orders 
J that all the sons of Aha- 
y ziah—all her own grand- 
sons—should be_ killed. 
This was done; all were killed, as she 
thought, and she made herself queen. 

But Ahaziah had a sister, Jehoshabeath, 
who was grieved to see what her mother 
Athaliah was doing, and who wished to 
save alive one, at least, of the children of 
her brother. There was one whose name 
was Joash, and who was a baby, and she 
took this infant,“ and stole him from among 
the king’s sons that were slain, and put 
him and his nurse in a bedchamber ;”’ and 
by and bye she and her husband, Jehoiada 
the priest, carried him secretly to the 
temple, and “ he was with them hid in the 
house of God six years,’ while Athaliah 
ruled over the land. 

In the seventh year Jehoiada gathered 
together the rulers and captains, who did 
not like the wicked ways of Athaliah, and 
“he shewed them the king’s son ;” and he 
told them how to arrange their soldiers on 
the next Sabbath-day, so that they might 
best protect the little lad who was their 
rightful king. And at the appointed time 
they brought forth Joash, and set him by 
a pillar of the temple, and they anointed 
him, and the trumpeters blew their trum- 
pets, and the singers sang praise, and all 
the people of the land rejoiced and clapped 
their hands, and said, God save the ae 
(2 Kings, xi. 12; 2 Chron. xxiii. 13). 

When queen Athaliah heard the noise 
of the people running and praising the 
king she came into the temple, and when 
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she saw Joash standing beside the pillar, 
with the princes round him, she rent her 
clothes, and cried, “ Treason, Treason.” 

Then Jehoiada the priest commanded 
the captains and officers of the army to 
follow her as she fled away, and when she 
had got out of the temple they killed her. 

When Athaliah was dead, Jehoiada made 
Joash and the princes and the people pro- 
mise to serve the Lord, the true God, and 
not to worship Baal; and they went 
straight to the house of Baal, and “ brake 
it down, and brake his altars and his 
images in pieces.” 

After this Jehoiada put right all that 
had been neglected in the house of the 
Lord, and he chose good and wise officers 
and rulers, and they brought Joash to the 
king's house, and set him on the throne of 
the kingdom, and all the people of the 
land rejoiced, and the ef was quiet ; and 
“ Joash was seven years old when he began 
to reign, and he reigned forty years in 
Jcrusalem.” 

It would be pleasant to think that this 
boy-king continued to serve God all his 
life, even from his youth, but it was not 
so. As long as the good priest Jehoiada 
lived Joash was true to God, and he and 
his people rejoiced to give much gold to 
repair the house of the Lord, and to re- 
store the vessels for the service of the 
temple, and burnt-offerings were offered in 
the house of the Lord all the days of 
Jehoiada. 

But when the good priest died some 
princes of Judah came and flattered Joash, 
and persuaded him to leave the God of 
their fathers, and to set up again the idols 
that had been destroyed. Then God sent 
His Spirit on Zechariah, a son of Jehoiada, 
and he warned the king and the people ; 
but they would not hearken, but stoned 
Zechariah with stones at the command of 
Joash, even in the court of the house of 
the Lord. How sad that Joash did not 
remember that in that very place his own 
life had for seven years been guarded by 
the father of the very man he thus ordered 
to be slain! 

But though Joash forgot, God remem- 
bered, and soon the army of Syria came 
against Jerusalem ,and though the Syrians 
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were a small company, and Joash sent a 
great host to meet them, yet the Syrians 
destroyed them, and sent all the spoil of 
them to Damascus. 

King Joash himself at this time was 
very sick, and two of his own servants 
conspired against him, and slew him on 
his bed, and he died. 

What may children learn from this 
story? Surely this, that it is dangerous 
to forsake the guides of their youth. That 
if they are so happy as to have a wise and 
good clergyman, who has taught them the 
will of God, and, in Confirmation or at 
other times, tried to keep them in the 
right way, then, even when he is dead and 
gone, they should walk on in the same 
aoe of holiness, though false friends or 

teachers wish to lead them astray. 
As King Solomon says, “Hear counsel, 
and receive instruction, that thou mayest 
be wise in thy latter end.” (Prov. xix. 20.) 


THE ORPHAN’S SONG. 
By T. Hastings. 


I SAW a little lamb to-day, 
It was not very old; 
Close by its mother’s side it lay, 
So soft within the fold: 
It felt no sorrow, pain, or fear, 
While such a comforter was near. 


‘¢ Sweet little lamb, you cannot know 
What blessing I have lost: 
Were you like me, what could you do, 
Amid the wintry frost ? 
My clothes are thin, my food is poor, 
And I must beg from door to door. 


I had a mother once like you, 
To keep me by her side ; 

She cherished me and loved me, too; 
But soon, alas! she died. 

Now, sorrowful and full of care, 

I'm lone and weary everywhere.” 


’Twas thus a little orphan sung, 
Her lonely heart to cheer; 
Before she wandered very long, 
She found a Saviour near: 
He bade her seek His smiling face, 
And find in heaven a dwelling-place. 
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THE QUAKER BOY’S WISH. 


WHEN Quakers have religious meetings, 

they do not have singing and prayers 
and a sermon in regular order. They all 
sit for a time in silence, and then if any 
man or woman or little child has any 
thing to say, he or she gets up and says 
it; after that they all shake hands and 
leave the meeting-house. At one of these 
meetings nobody spoke for a long time; 
then one little boy rose and said these 
words :—‘“ My friends, I wish the Lord 
would make us all gooder, and gooder, and 
gooder, till there 1s no bad left.” Some 
long sermons have not so much in them 
as that boy’s wish, though they may be 
in better grammar. 


HUNTING THE BUFFALO. 


HE prairies of North America are im- 
mense meadows, and are classed as 
either ‘wet,’ ‘dry,’ or ‘heathy.’ The wet 
prairies are vast levels, and are very fer- 
tile. The dry prairies have a wavy, un- 
even surface, which has given them the 
name of the rolling prairies. The heathy 

rairies are much the most beautiful, 

ecause in the summer season they are 
decked with many different wild flowers, 
and are studded with hazel and furze- 
bushes. But it is of the dry prairies we 
are going to tell you. Here the traveller 
may wander for many days, and still the 
same boundless view presents itself as 
though the prairie had no end. Here itis 
that the Indians hunt the buffalo, thou- 
sands of which are seen, column after co- 
lumn, galloping down to the water. Moun- 
ted on the wild horses of the prairie the 
Indians come to slaughter their prey. The 
women of the tribe are there ace riding 
astride on horses, to assist the men in 
cutting up and carrying off the flesh of the 
buffalo when the animal has been shot 
down. During the winter months, when 
the ground is covered with athick crust of 
snow, the buffalo falls an easy victim to 
the huntsman. Gliding over the surface of 
the frozen snow with his snow-shoes, the 
Indian soon overtakes his prey, whose 
heavy weight breaks through the crust 
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ot snow at almost every step, and thus 
makes escape impossible. The hunter 
readily approaches, and with gun, arrow, 
or lance, as seen in the picture, soon 
despatches the buffalo. 

a cd these hunting-grounds have 
been fields of battle between tribes of 
Indians, each striving to expel the other, 
and thus secure the whole of the ground 
for themselves. 
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The buffalo is of great value to the 
Indian. A robe made of the hide is much 
worn as the protection from the extreme 
cold in sledge-travelling, and its flesh is 
dried for food, and much is made into 
pemmican, which is a mixture of dried 
flesh pounded with an equal weight of 
suet, and which is carefully sewn up for 
future use in bags made of undressed hide, 
with the hairy side outwards. 


I AM a very unny thing, but a very 
useful one. I will tell you what I am 
like, and you must all tell me my name. 
My colour is brown, and I am very soft. 
I am full of holes in which the things that 
made me used to live. I have no mouth 
nor stomach, yet I can drink a great deal. 
I do not eat at all. When you squeeze 
me hard I get thirsty again: but I cannot 
drink anything unless you put me into it. 
I am never at home when you see me: 
and very few people indeed ever did or 
even do see me at home. You want to 
know why? Well, it is because my home 
is in the deep blue sea, many miles from 
here, where I cling to the rocks at the 


bottom, and where the winds and the 
waves do not disturb me. 

Men think so much of me that they go 
out in boats and dive down to the depths 
of the sea to get me. [am very uscful to 
many people, for I am fond of keeping 
things clean. I helped your mother to 
wash you when you were a baby, and I 
help to wash very many things besides. 
Doctors find me very useful too. 

I am very patient, and bear a great deal 
of rough usage. You may cut me to 
pieces and I'll not complain, for it will 
not hurt me, and I shall not be much the 
worse for it. Now what is my name ? 
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NELLIE’S HARVESTING. 
va Concluded from p. 159. 


> Lars first visit of Nellie’s to 
the farmhouse was followed 

by many others; at last 
/ she went every afternoon 
\-~Z regularly, and beside the 
YK story-reading Mary soon 


~ 


Sw ~~ began to give her spellin 
Ww lessons. Nellie dearly love 
nein these quiet hours under the 
+ *\y. hawthorn tree, with the pet 
a lamb lying near them, or 
nibbling the 8 close by. 
In a few days you would hardly have 


known the wild dirty girl who had been 
so glad to leave Grove Lane. Her face 
and hands were kept clean, her hair 
as smooth as Miss Mary's, and some 
of the great holes in her clothes neatly 
mended. The house-dog no longer barked 
at her when she came to the gate, but 
welcomed her as a friend by wagging his 
tail ; and Mrs. Liddle even was heard to 
say, “that she really was a very tidy little 
lass, and it did Mary good to have some 
one to amuse her, poor child!” Besides, 
Nellie was useful in many ways—running 
messages, feeding the fowls, or doing some 
rough bit of house-work. When the hay- 
harvest was over, and the hay put up into 

t sweet-smelling stacks, the farmer 
ound Mrs. Macarthy some other work 
about the farm; and Mrs. Liddle gave 
Nellie an old frock to wear, and a bonnet 
to match it, so that she looked quite re- 
spectable. 

But the fine weather of the early sum- 
mer, unfortunately, did not last ; there came 
such a wet July and August as had not 
been known for years. The flowers in 
the cottage-gardens were all knocked and 
blown to pieces by the gales, the brook 
was swollen to twice its usual size, so 
that in the village it nearly came up to 
a level with the foot-bridge ; and, worst of 
all, people began to fear for the corn. The 
snatches of sunshine were so short and 
feeble, it seemed as if the grain would 
never have a chance of ripening. Mary 
Liddle had now to stay in the house 
almost always; her reading-lessons were 
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given to Nellie in the farmhouse parlour, 
while the rain came beating and streaming 
down the panes ; and it was cold enough 
for a fire if it had not been summer-time. 
Now and then Lilly used to run out from 
the shelter of the trees under which she 
had been grazing, come and rest her nose 
on the window-sill, and look wistfully with 
her bright eyes into the room after her 
mistress, as if begging to be taken in 
also. But Mrs. Liddle declared it would 
be a pretty piece of work to let the wet, 
muddy creature into her parlour. “No! it 
had a warm corner of its own in the out- 
house, and if it would not stay there it 
must take care of itself.” All Mary could 
do, therefore, was to make Nellie open the 
window a bit and slip out a piece of bread 
or biscuit for the lamb, who nibbled it up 
uickly, and then ran off again to the haw- 
thorn tree. Sometimes, too, the farmer 
would come in to see how the children 
were getting on; then go to look at the 
weather-glass hung in the corner, and 
shake his head as he saw it still only 
pointed to rain, or at best to change. 
Fortunately, when things are at the worst 
they often begin to mend; and so, just 
when every one declared that another week 
of rain would ruin the wheat, the weather 
broke and came out gloriously fine ; then 
people looked happier again, and said it 
was areal mercy sent by God: and they 
were quite right. Their only mistake 
was, that they should have recognised His 
hand not in one mercy but in all the 
mercies that came to them in their lives, 
and so thanked Him day by day for His 
blessings, instead of doing it once in a way 
when something great happened. It wasa 
busy time at the farm, every one being 
anxious to begin harvesting the moment it 
was possible. There was no time for 
reading-lessons ; for Nellie was busy all 
day among the reapers, taking them food, 
or going messages for the farmer. In 
a day or two, when the ground was quite 
dry, Mary’s couch was once more put 
out in the shade, and Lilly frisked and 
jumped around her, more happy and riotous 
than any lambkin ever was before. 
“Nellie!” called Mrs. Liddle one hot 
afternoon, “ where are you, child ?” 
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‘Here, Ma’am,” answered Nellie, who 
had just come back from the fields. 

“Come quick, then, like a good girl: 
here’s something for you to carry for me.” 

Nellie felt vexed, for Miss Mary had told 
her she was going to take a turn by the 
brook in a long field, of which she was very 
fond, and Nellie had raced back from her 
last message, through the afternoon sun, 
hoping to go with her. But her vexation 
soon went when the farmer’s wife showed 
her a pitcher of barley-broth, which she 
was to take at once to her mother. Mrs. 
Macarthy had been overtired with work- 
ing in the August sun, and Nellie knew 
that she had done little that day, and 
would be very thankful for the nourish- 
ment. So, with a pleased face, she curt- 
seyed, and took the brown jug in both 
hands, setting out as quickly as she could 
walk, thinking that she might, after all, be 
back in time to go with her friend. She 
soon passed Mary, with Lilly trotting along 
by her side, and was already at the end of 
the field, about to climb the stile, when a 
loud scream made her look round in a 
fright. Miss Mary was by the brook, 
leaning over it as far as she dared, and much 
further than Nellie liked to see her lean, 
and the poor little lamb was in the stream, 
being carried quickly down by the swollen 
current. Nellie set her pitcher in some 
long grass to keep it steady, and ran a 
little back to a part where the bank was 
lower, so that she could get to the edge of 
the water. “Keep quiet, Miss Mary,” she 
shouted ; “ I’ll catch her for you :” then, as 
the poor animal was carried down nearer 
her she jumped boldly into the brook and 
threw her arms round it. The water, 
though not wide, was up to her waist, and 
at first it seemed an even chance whether 
the lamb would knock her down or she 
would be abie to save it; but with one 
hand she caught hold of a great over- 
hanging blackberry stem, though the 
prickles were very sharp, and with the 
other on the lamb’s collar dragged it, in 
spite of its struggles, towards the bank. 
They reached firm ground at last, and 
Nellie drew the dripping pet, well fright- 
ened with its adventure, to its mistress. 
Poor Mary was crying, for she had been 
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afraid both for Lilly and her friend: she 
put her arm round the lamb’s soft neck, 
and, through this not very wise proceeding, 
was in a minute or two covered with wet 
from the lamb’s wool. There was nothing, 
therefore, to be done but to go home at 
once. Mrs. Liddle was not a little aston- 
ished when the three presented themselves 
before her, streaming with water; she 
scolded them well before the girls could 
say a word in their own defence ; insisted 
on Mary’s going to bed at once and drink- 
ing hot siderberty wine, declaring all the 
while that she was sure shemeant to kill her- 
self some day, and that of course it was 
naughty Nellie who had led her into mis- 
chief! But while Mary took off her wet 
things she managed to tell a little bit of the 
true state of the case ; then Mrs. Liddle went 
in search of Nellie with some more elder- 
berry wine, and took as much care of her 
as she had done of her own daughter: so 
that really neither of the girls seemed 
much the worse for the mishap. The only 
thing that did not turn out well was the 
broth. For a shepherd's dog happen- 
ing to come through the field, and spying 
the brown pitcher Teft in the grass, walked 
up to it and put his nose inside of it ; 
thinking as he did so, that it was not every 
day he had a chance of barley-broth for 
dinner, ate it all up in a great hurry, ending 
by overturning the jug in order to reach 
the last drop of the good stuff therein ! 

The end of all this was, that the far- 
mer and his wife were so much pleased 
with Nellie for behaving so bravely that 
they determined to take her as a regu- 
lar little servant-girl all the year round 
at the farm. She was to have lessons 
from Miss Mary on week-days and go 
to the Sunday-school. Mrs. Macarthy was 
glad to see her girl have a respectable 
place, instead of having to go back to 
Grove Lane at the end of the sum- 
mer: in fact, in the eourse of a few 
years, she herself came and settled in 
the village, and went with her daugh- 
ter on “Sandays to the village church, 
learning there to love the Saviour “ who 
aa to seek and to save that which was 
ost.” 

I am sorry that I cannot tell you that 
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Miss Mary ever grew guite strong and well ; 

at times she was much better, and able to | by Nellie. In the harvest-time they 

do a great deal, but she was always one | every day into the field rg | 
of those whom God allows to suffer for His | reapers and the gleaners to read talk | 
sake. She is now a sweet old woman, | to them, trying tosow blessed seed for the | 


with grey hair and soft-coloured pretty | last great harvest, when the wa eg Mae 
caps. She still walks with the little stick | be the angels. 7. 


The Volume of the “ PRIZE” for 1865 will be Ready on the Ist of December. 
WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24 Parennoeter Row. 
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LUTHER’S CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


—S ret howe 
Written by Luther for his little son Hans, A.p. 1540. 


PROM heaven above to earth I come, 
To bear good news to every hoine; 

Giad tidings of great joy I bring, 

Whereof I now will say and sing. 


To you this night is born a child, 
Of Mary chosen, mother mild: 
This little child, of lowly birth, 
Shall be the joy of all the earth. 


He brings those blessings long ago 
Prepared by God for all below ; 
Henceforth His kir~ ton open stands 
To you, as to tie angel bands. 


Now let us all with gladsome cheer 
Follow the shepherds and draw near, 
To see this wondrous gift of God, 
Who hath His Only Son bestowed. 


Give heed, my heart; lift up thine eyes! 
Who is it in yon manger lies ? 

Who is this child so young and fair? 
The blessed Carist-Child lieth there. 


Welcome to earth, Thou noble guest, 
Through whom e’en wicked men are blest ! 
Thou com'st to share our misery ; 

What can we render, Lord, to Thee ? 


Were earth a thousand times as fair, 
Beset with gold and jewels rare, 

Yet she were far too poor to be 

A narrow cradle, Lord, for Thee. 


Oh, blessed Jesus, holy child, 
Make Thee a bed soft, undefiled, 
Within my heart, that it may be 
A quiet chamber kept for Thee. 


My heart for very joy doth leap, 

My lips no more can silence keep; 

I too must sing, with joyful tongue, 
That sweetest ancient cradle-song :— 


Glory to God in highest heaven, 
Who unto man His Son hath given! 
While angels sing with pious mirth, 
A glad new-year to all the earth! 


OS 
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THE 
ALPINE SHEPHERDS. 
(A tale by Krummacher.) 


N Switzerland there is a 
high chain of mountains 
called the Alps, the sum- 
mits of which stand out 
far over the clouds, and 
are covered with perpetual 
snow and ice. But the 
middle of the chain is rich 

in pasture, abounding in 
bere and shepherds 
dwell round about, the children grow up 
amongst the herds, and learn betimes to 
tend them prudently. 

There were two boys, Leonard and Wal- 
ter, neighbours’ children, whose parents 
dwelt at the foot of the mountain, and 
they had each a flock. There was also 
another boy of the name of Hannely, who 
dwelt a little farther off, and used to 
pasture with them on the hills. So they 
went up in spring and summer, Sundays 
and week-days, on to the high Alps (for 
the parents looked after household mat- 
ters), and they climbed the heights where 
the best herbs grew. 

One morning, when the day was break- 
ing, Leonard and Walter went up the 
mountains. They waited a little while 
below on the meadow, to see if Hannely 
were coming ; but hecame not. Then the 
boys said : 

“He will come; he knows the place 
where he will find us.” 

“But it is a pity that he is not with 
us,’ said Leonard ; “ for it is Sunday, and 
we ought to keep it all together. Besides, 
I want to do something particular.” 

Walter asked, “ What is it ?” 

Leonard answered, “We will build a 
little church for ourselves.” 

Then Walter said, “ How can boys like 
us build a church? If we had the stones 
and the tools, we should still be wanting 
in strength and skill. Besides, it is Sun- 
day, and we ought not to work.” 

- ious work one may do,” answered 
Leonard ; “and it need not be a church 


of stone and wood; we will build one of 
branches. See, there are the posts of a 
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tumble-down cowkeeper’s cottage, which 
will do for our pillars.” 

Thereon the boys set to work and said : 
““ How Hannely will stare when he sees the 
church !” Now they worked with a good 
will, and soon had thelittle church finished. 

After the boys had turned the old cot- 
tage into their church they plucked some 
of the glorious Alpine flowers, the golden 
and blue gentians, auriculas, and others, 
of which they made wreaths, and adorned 
the sides of their little church. Then 
they waited to see if Hannely would come. 
But he came not. They looked down from 
the height, to see if they could not per- 
ceive his flock afar off ; but they saw nei- 
ther flock nor shepherd. 

At last they heard the Sunday bell rin 
in the village, in the distance. Then sai 
Leonard, “Come, Walter, now it is time 
to go to church.” So they drove the flocks 
into the valley, near to the little hut, and 
said to the sheep and goats: “Graze quietly 
now, and be still; we must gointo church !” 

When they walked in they took their 
caps off and sat down on a bench, and 
kept quite quiet and thoughtful a little 
while, as they were accustomed to do. 
The morning breeze played in the leaves 
of the little church, as if it were whis- 
poring softly; the church-bell in the 

istance, and the tingling of the sheep-bells 
near, joined in with it, and sometimes the 
note of an alpine horn came softly over 
the mountains. The boys prayed privately 
in their hearts. 

After that Walter whispered to 
Leonard, “Could we sing a hymn 2%” 

And Leonard said, “We will sing the Al- 

ine Hymn, that is best.” So the boys sang 

e Alpine Hymn, of which this is a part. 


* (On the high Alp— 
God dwells upon the height, 
He paints the morning bright, 
The flowers white and blue, 
And washes them with dew. 
On the high Alp a dear, dear Father dwells. 


On the high Alp— 
The silver torrent winks; 
The fearless chamois drinks, 
High in the craggy land, 
From out His bounteous hand. 
On the high Alp a dear, dear Father dwells. 
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On the high Alp— 
The pretty snow-white flocks 
Wander among the rocks; 
There is their table spread, 
There is their daily bread. 
On the high Alp a dear, dear Father dwells.” 


When they had sung the Alpine Hymn 
they returned to the flocks, which grazed 
fully on the slope. When they now 
ooked down in the valley they saw a flock 
coming, and they cried out, “That is Han- 
nely’s flock! We will go down and fetch 
him, that he may not pasture alone, and 
that he may see our church.” 

But when they came down they saw 
that it was not Hannely, but his father, 
who tended the sheep; and they wondered 
and asked, “ Where is Hannely?” 

Then the father said, “ He is sick and in 
bed, therefore I tend the sheep; and I 
dare not go far from home, for the mother 
is in trouble.” 

Then both the boys said at once, “We 
will tend the sheep, as if they were our 
own, until Hannely is well again.” 

So they took charge of the flock, and 
the father gladly returned home. 
and bye, the boys thought that Hannely 
would like to eat some strawberries, and 
they went and gathered the finest and 
ripest which grew on the Alp. Then they 
made a little basket of straw, which they 
filled to the top. And when they came 
down from the Alp in the evening, and 
led the flocks home, they both went to 
Hannely and took him the basket of straw- 
berries, with a wreath of flowers laid on 
the top of it. The sick boy was greatly 
blessed ; he ate the strawberries, and in 
a short time he was well. 

But Leonard and Watty said, “We 
have had a beautiful Sunday.” a6 


RALPH. 


RALPH was an orphan, who, from quite 
a child, had been obliged to work 
for his daily bread. When he was very 


young he was employed in a stable, and 
there got a kick from a horse, which so far 
injured his arm, that it had to be cut off 
by a surgeon. It was a great trouble to 
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poor Ralph; and as he lay in the Jnfir- 
mary, weakened by suffering, he was almost 
inclined to wish that he er soe 
One day a gentleman, passing throu e 
ward, aa * at his little bed and asked if 
he would like to be able to read. His pale 
face brightened with pleasure at the 
thought, and when he grew stronger he 
was sent to school. There be soon learnt 
to read ; but writing with his one left hand 


was a sad difficulty, and, just as he seemcd | 
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But just then he heard a kind voice ask- 
ing, “Can you read, little boy?” “ Yes, 
ma'am,” he said to the lady who spoke to 
him, “I can read; but what is the use? 
I have no books, and no money to buy 
them.” The lady then kindly handed him 
a Bible, and she pointed out to him the 
place where he might read about a boy 
who long, long years ago, had been em- 
loyed in tending sheep, just as he was. 
She showed him also some of the beautiful 


ar. 
fs : 


**Can you read, little boy 


about to overcome it, the gentleman who 
had paid for him at school died, and he 
had to give up his books and look about 
for work of a different kind; and he was 
engaged by a farmer to look after the 
sheep. 

Ralph had been an industrious boy at 
school: and had worked hard, having a 
secret hope of his own, that some day, 

rhaps, he might rise to be a teacher 

imself ; but now, as he sat one morning, 
dreamily swaying himself to and fro upon 
a gate, he said to himself, “ No, not now. 
I am only going to be a farm-labourer all 
my life, fit for nothing but just lookin 
after sheep—no hope of my getting up !” 


songs which that shepherd-boy of long-ago 
had written. And when Ralph had read 
these to himself, when the lady was gone, 
happier, better thoughts, because more con- 
tented ones, came to bear him company 
that day. 

When the lady came that way again, 
she lent other books to the shepherd boy. 
His once long, weary days, became teo 
short for the pleasure that they pipe oy 
So, by degrees, Ralph overcame al] difé- 
culties ; and without neglecting one duty 
of his lowly calling, he did manage to rise, 
until his dream was realized, and he be- 
came the respected master of his village 


school. 
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«DANIEL AND THE 
@uye\\ HEBREW YOUTHS. 


$34 ONG ago Babylon wasa great 
| / and rich city, and Nebu- 
chadnezzar its king, and 
all his people worshipped 
idols. 

At the same time there 
lived in Jerusalem Jehoi- 
akim the wicked king, who 
cut up with his pen-knife 
and burnt the roll that 
God sent to him by a pro- 
phet. To punish him for this insult to 
Himself, God put it into the mind of 
Nebuchadnezzar to go and attack Jeru- 
salem with his army, and Jerusalem was 
taken. When the king of Babylon was at 
Jerusalem he was pleased with the bright 
looks of the Jewish children, and he ordered 
one of his officers to bring some of them 
to Babylon. 

The officer did so, and he took a number 
of the noblest boys from their homes in 
Jerusalem, and when they were brought 
to Babylon Nebuchadnezzar gave orders 
that they should have “a daily provision 
of the king’s meat, and of the wine which 
he drank.” (Daniel, i. 5.) So that at the 
end of three years they might stand before 
ae and be wise and useful servants to 

m. 
Among these children were four Jewish 
boys. Their names in Jerusalem were 
Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah ; 
but when they got to Babylon they had 
new names given to them, and were called 
Belteshazzar, Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego. 

These four children had been well taught 
in their own land of Israel, and they had 
learned to know the true God and to keep 
His commandments. In those times, six 
hundred years before Christ came into the 
world, God had given His people, the 
Jews, rules about what they should est; 
and some kinds of food they were not 
allowed to use. 

So Daniel, who was, perhaps, the oldest 
of these four Hebrew boys, “ purposed in 
his heart that he would not defile himself 
with the portion of the king’s meat, nor 
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with the wine which he drank” (Daniel, 
i. 8), for he feared that this food might be 
some kind of meat forbidden by God's 
law; or that it might have been first 
offered to the idols of Babylon. 

But when Daniel spoke of this to the 
officer who had charge of these boys, he 
said that he would be in danger of losing 
his own head if they did not obey the 
king's orders. Then Daniel said to Mel- 
zar, who had been set over them, words 
like these: “I pray thee try us for ten 
days, and give us only pulse (vegetables) 
to eat and water to drink, and then look 
on our faces and also on the faces of the 
other children who have been fed from the 
king’s table, and as thou seest it to be, so 
deal with thy servants.” 

Melzar agreed to make the trial, and at 
the end of ten days the faces of the four 
children were fairer and fatter in flesh 
than all the children which did eat of the 
king’s meat. So Melzar no longer asked 
them to use the rich meats and wines, but 
he gave them the simple food and water 
that they wished. 

Most likely their companions would 
laugh at these four, and say, “ What fools 
to eat pulse porridge when you might have 
dainty meats! what fools to drink water 
when you might have wine!” but if their 
companions thought them foolish God 
thought them wise. He was well pleased 
with their faithfulness to Him, even in the 
strango land to which they had been 
carried prisoners, and so He gave them a 
reward. ‘ As for these four children Gop 
gave them knowledge and skill in all 
learning and wisdom.” (Daniel, i. 17.) 

And when the time came for these 
captive youths to be brought into the 
palace of Nebuchadnezzar, “among them 
all none were found like Daniel, Hananiah, 
Mishacl, and Azariah, therefore they stood 
before the king,” and in all difficult mat- 
ters Nebuchadnezzar “found them ten 
times better than all the wise men that were 
in his whole kingdom.” (Daniel, i. 19, 20.) 


This old-world story teaches children 
that they should not care too much about 
what they are to eat. I fear there are 
many children who are so fond of nice 
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things that they would never have done 
what Daniel did—ihey would have been 
tempted by Nebuchadnezzar’s rich meats 
and sweet wines, and would have forgotten 
the law of their God. 

The story shows us also, that though 
wine may be needed for the sick and aged, 
simple food and pure water are best for 
children, and perhaps this is one reason 
why we ia see pe ee Oho of Ai 
poor wi ump and rosy cheeks, while 
children of the eh are pale and white. 

And the story teaches us one other 
truth—that God's eye is upon those who 
obey Him, and that even if they sometimes 
have to deny themselves er gr that they 
would like, yet He will reward them ; and 
whether He gives them to be fair, and 
beautiful, acd strong, and long-lived, or 
to be weak, and sickly, and early called 
away from earth, they shall surely in the 
end “stand before the King,” yet not 
before a Nebuchadnezzar in any earthly 
Babylon, but before Christ the King of 
glory = the New Jerusalem that is 
above ! 


CHRISTMAS SONG. 


(Children round a Christmas tree, singing. 
Enter a Stranger, old and fecble.} 


STRANGER. 


ERE are cheerful voices singing, 
Little faces, gay and bright: 
Children, wherefore are you singing? 
Why are you so glad to-night? 


OHILDREN,. 


Stranger, surely you deride: 
All are glad at Christmas-tide — 
Holy, happy Christmas-tide ; 

Our dear father and our mother 
Will be here to-night to see, 

With our sisters and our brother, 
They have decked the Christmas-trece : 
Come, then, Stranger, at our side 
Spend this happy Christmas-tide, 
Holy, happy Christmas-tile. 
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STNANGER. 

Glad to-day, more glad to-morrow, 
Children, all is joy to you; 

Safe from want, and care, and sorrow, 
You may sing the Christmas through, 

Holy, happy Christmas-tide. 

But I saw a little brother 

_ Running, barefoot, down the street, 

His poor father and their mother 
Labour for their daily meat ; 

Working, toiling at their side, 

Can he call this Christmas-tide, 

Holy, happy Christmas-tide ? 


CHILDREN. 
We will give him something, Stranger, 
From our own dear Christmas-tree : 
But there’s One, born in a manger, 
Loves and helps him more than we ; 
With the poor He did abide 
At the happy Christmas-tide, 
Holy, happy Christmas-tide. 


STRANGER. 
Children dear, 1 saw another 
Pacing slowly by the door, 
He no father has nor mother, 
Home, or food, or friends, or store. 
Bitterly the lone one cried 
At this huly Christmas-tide. 


CHILDREN. 
Stranger, we will call him, cheer him, 
Show him our fine Christmas-tree; 
Tell Him One is ever near him, 
Father, Mother, Friend to be: 
For He left His Father's side 
At this happy Christmas-tide, 
Holy, happy Christmas-tide. 


STRANGER. 

Children, you are young and active, 
All your little hearts are light, 

Can an old and shattered Stranger 
Join your Christmas song to-night? 

Cold he feels the world, and wide, 

Can he sing at Christmas-tide, 

Holy, happy Christmas-tide ? 
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CHILDREN, Peacefully old Simeon died | 
Yes, dear Stranger, old and hoary, After his first Christmas-tide, 
For the Holy One has said, Holy, happy Christmas-tide. 
Grey hairs, like a crown of glory, [In the last chorus the Stranger yous ] 


Rest around the good man’s head; 
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Turks smoking. 


HE Turks are great smokers. Tobacco 
grows freely in their own country, so 
it is very cheap. Rich and poor, young 
and old, men and women, puff away al- 
most all day. They use curious pipes. 
Some of them have stems of cherry-stick 
as long as a man is tall, and others 
have red tubes that twist along the floor, 
like snakes, coming from the A vase 
full of water through which the smoke 
bubbles. 
Whatever a Turk is doing he commonly 
smokes at the same time. Buyers and 


sellers in their shops smoke ether. 
While they are cooking their f they 
smoke. en they are in the baths they 


smoke. Under the trees, or under thatched 
sheds in the streets of the towns, men 
hire a little stool and a pipe and there 
they sit and waste hours in smoking and 
in idle chatting about next to nothing. 
When a Turk wishes to be civil to any one 
he offers him a pipe, and no one counts it 
at all strange to take a pipe out of his own 
mouth and hand it to a friend without 
even thinking of wiping it. It is sad to 
see the children begin to smoke when they 
are five or six years old, and this may be 
one reason why most Turks are so feeble 
in body and weak in mind, and why as a 
nation they are so far behind other nations 
in the arts both of War and Peace. 


ETTA’S TEMPTATION. 
(Concluded from p. 167.) 


WEDNESDAY afternoon came. The p 
per and pens were distributed by Miss 
Barton, who, having carefully locked out all 
intruders, sat down to keep order. She 
could not help beingamused as she watched 
the different faces around her. Some of 
the girls began to write at once, fast and 
eagerly, as if they feared their thoughts 
would escape before they could put them 
down on paper. Others sat and gazed out 
of the window, or played with their pens, 
or looked up at the ceiling in despair. 


For although when Mrs. Hurst had pro- 
mised the prize nearly every girl in the 
class had felt they had a chance of winning 
it, yet now, after more than four-and-twenty 
hours had and they came to sit down 
quietly to write all they remembered, a 
great many found that that was very little 
indeed, and their bright hopes faded one 
after the other. 

The afternoon wore away, till the tea-bell 
ringing brought all to a sudden pause. 

“Done !” cried Janet M‘Gregor, springing 
up with flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes. 
“TI finished half-an-hour ago, only I was 
afraid of disturbing you if I got up to go.” 

“And mine is done too,” said Rosa 
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White, and one or two more of the quicker 
writers. 

‘Oh, Miss Barton, let us stay and finish 
now. IJ don't want any tea, I’m sure,” 
cried Lily Kippen. 

“Oh, do let us!” echoed half-a-dozen 
voices. 

“ Nonsense ! go off to tea at once, and I 
shall not unlock the door again till half-past 
six. You will all write much better for 
this little break.” 

“ Well, Etta,” said Lucy, as they left the 
room, “ how are you getting on? Mine is 
such rubbish ; the spelling looks so queer. 
Iam sure Mrs. Hurst will laugh at it.” 

“Oh, Lucy,” said Etta, mournfully, her 
eyes filling with tears as she spoke. “I can’t 
remember the name of the man who first 
said he would diefor them all. That quite 
spoils it ; I know the rest, nearly in the 
words of the book ; but it’s no good. I shall 
never get the picture, and I am so sorry.” 

“ Perhaps you ‘ll remember while we are 
at tea,” answered Lucy, brightly ; “I won't 
speak to you.” 

So all tea-time Etta, too anxious to eat, 
sat and thought ; but all to no purpose ; 
she could not remember that one name 
which we all know so well. 

After tea, whilst waiting for Mises Barton, 
most of the class mustered into the gurden, 
for it was a beautiful evening in the latter 
part of May. 

Lucy and Etta, however, went into the 
little passage between the two school- 
rooms; and while they were sitting there 
Lucy heard her name called, and ran to see 
who wanted her. She did not come back, 
but Etta did not miss her. Her whole mind 
was taken up with thinking of the name 
which she was sure would make all the 
difference to herstory. The place in which 
she was sitting was more of a room than a 

assage ; for it was lighted by a window 
overlooking the en, and was fitted up 
on one side with bookshelves, in which the 
first-class girls kept most of their books. 

As Etta sat and thought, or rather tried 
to think, her eye fell on a book lying out 
from among the others on the lower part 
of one of the bookshelves. The back of 
the book was turned towards her, and she 
could see the title. It was a History of 
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England, the very thing that would tell her 
what she wished to know. Oh! if she could 
but see through it just that one name! 
Would it be so very wrong to look only for 
aname? And Etta half got up to reach the 
book, but something kept her back. She 
shook all over, and looked at the door, afraid 
lestany oneshould have beenthere,and have 
guessed what she had thought of doing. 

But again she looked at the book ; its 

ilt letters attracted her eye in spite of 

erself. “I know what I will do,” she 
thought ; “I will just turn over the pages 
without looking in any particular place, 
and then if I see the name, that won't be 
the same as if I had looked for it.” She 
got quite up this time, and went to the 
bookshelf, her hand was on the book, when 
suddenly there flashed into her mind two 
lines of a hymn her mother had often sung 
with her and Arthur in their old happy 
days— 

“ Thou didst foil the tempter’s power. 
Help me in temptation's hour.” 

It was enough, the book was pushed away, 
and Etta’s hand was drawn back. What 
would her mother say if she could see her 
now ? and with that thought there came 
another, “ God could see her ; He had seen 
her.” The poorchild burst into tears, and 
from her very heart went up the cry, “0 
God, forgive me !” 

Poor little girl! how she longed to rush 
to her room, and there weep out her sorrow 
for the sin to which she had so nearly 
given way ; but going up to the bedrooms 
except at stated times was strictly for- 
bidden, so she dashed away her tears, and 
tried to look as if nothing bad happened, 
for she knew that at any moment her 
solitude might be disturbed: and indeed 
her tears were scarcely dried, before Lucy 
came running back, quite sorry to have 
been ee away so long, and she was 
almost directly followed by Miss Barton 
and such of the girls as had not finished 
their writing before tea. 

Etta wrote on steadily and carefully ; 
and though she did not believe she had 
now any chance of gaining the prize, yet 
she did her very best; and oh! how 
thankful she felt all the time to think 
that she had not given way to that 
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temptation— how good God had been to 
keep her from doing wrong! 

“ Have you remembered?” was Lucy's 
anxious question, as at eight o’clock Miss 
Barton told them all to take what they had 
written to Mrs. Hurst's study. 

“No, dear; but never mind, I won't 
care about it;” and so Etta really felt, 
so thankful was she to think what she had 
escaped. She could not bring herself to 
tell even Lucy how nearly she had done 
such a dishonourable thing, and Lucy was 
so full of the funny mistakes she was sure 
she herself had made, that she never 
noticed how silent her friend was. 


Very anxious were many faces that 
thered round the breakfast-table on 
riday morning, and many were the 
guesses as to who would receive the 
beautiful picture. Mrs. Hurst had had it 
brought down and placed on the sideboard, 
where allcould seeit. Etta had quite given 
up any hope of ever calling it her own, 
but still she could not help casting many 
a wistful look at it, and thinking how very 
much Arthur would have liked it; and as 
she thus looked and thought, suddenly there 
came to her memory the name she had 
tried so hard to think of —“ Eustace de 
St. Pierre ;” if she could but have remem- 
bered it before! How strange it was that 
it had never come into her mind till 
now, when it was quite too late! Anyhow 
though, even if she had remembered it in 
time, how did she know that her story 
would have been the best; there were 
girls so much more clever than herself in 
the class! No, she would not be disap- 
pointed—so she choked down the tears 
that would come, and joined in Lucy’s 
chatter about their plans for the day. 
“Now,” said Mrs. Hurst, when breakfast 
was ended, “I expect I shall surprise you 
all very much when I tell you who has 
won the prize. I have read all your 


exercises carefully ; and therc is one so 
very much better than the others in every 
way, that though the writer of it has 
left out a very important name,—a name 
which she has evidently forgotten, yet I 
can have no hesitation in giving the picture 
Etta, dear! it is you, I mean.” 


to her. 
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Etta! Etta Lamington! Mrs. Hurst 
was right when she said she should sur- 
rise every one by her announcement. 
he girls sat in silent wonder staring 
at Etta, who, herself, did not even seem to 
have understood that she was the winner 
of that beautiful picture. Lucy was the 
first to break the silence, she jumped up 
and clapped her hands, as her custom was, 
when anything pleased her very much. 

“Oh, I am so very glad! Come, Etta, I 
will help you carry it;” and she almost 
dragged Etta to the sideboard where Mrs. 
Hurst was now standing. 

Mrs. Hurst stooped down and kissed the 
two children as they came up to ber. 

“You have pleased mv very much, Etta ; 
you have taken so much pains. And you 
too, Lucy dear. I can see you have done 
your best, you will be a famous writer 
some day. I am sure you have all done 
so well,” she added, addressing the other 
girls, “that I propose to give the whole 
school a party in your honour to-night : 
what do you say to that ?” 

The buzz of voices, and the noisy thanks 
that succeeded Mrs. Hurst’s speech was 
enough to distract any one less used to 
school-girls; she stood it all calmly enough, 
only smiling as a deafening cheer arose on 
all sides,—“ Hurrah for . Hurst and 
the third-class girls!”—a cheer rather 
more fitted for a boys’ than a girls’ school. 

“ Now, then, that. will do,” she said at 
last; “go and have a happy anh In six 
weeks more, if all be well, you will all have 
some prizes to try for.” 

Etta and Lucy carr.ed off the picture to 
their bed-room, for they were allowed to 
go upstairs at any time on holidays; and 
spent a good part of the morning in settling 
which was the best light for it to hang in, 
till the happy day should come on which 
Etta should carry it off to the Parsonage, 
where it was already arranged that she was 
to spend her summer holidays with Arthur. 

Any one who has ever known—and who 
has not ?—the happiness of having resisted 
strong temptations, may imagine the 
thankful, peaceful feelings with which 
Etta then, and ever after, looked upon that 
picture which had so nearly proved a 
source of sin and sorrow to her. 
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** But again she looked at the book.” P. 186. 
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